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THE EARLIEST FREE PIBLU' LIBltARY 
MrmiirEXT IX WASHIXGTOX. 1K41»^1S74. 

Bt \\\ DAWSOX JOD^STOX. 
(Bead heton tiw Socktj, JaKiurr 9, l9H5.t 

InflueTired by tlie establis^bment of the Boston Public 
Library, Mr, George Wntterston, fornuT Librarian of 
Congress, on the tenth of Fel>ruary, lS4if, imblislieil a 
letter in Hie Nntional intt'lliffvnrrr urging the entablish- 
ment of a free public Hhran*. '* It lias struck me," 
said he, *' that this very desirable object could be ol>- 
tained by calling upon the eitizeiis to iiinke a small <h«i- 
tribution toward f^ its fomiatiou in iiioiiey or lM>oks, a& 
might best suit their eoiiveiiience. A rtKHu in the City 
Hall sufficiently spacious might l)e assigncil for Ibis 
purpose, and the nucleus of a large and valuable public 
library immediately formed. There is at ju-esent what 
is called a City Lilirary. owned by private stock holders, 
to which I believe none have aivess Init those who own 
stock in it. From my knowledge of the liberality and 
public spirit of those gentlemen T feel assured that they 
would not hesitate to aitl iu the accoiu{ilishment of so 
useful an object by plaring their Jihrnry gnitultously, 
or for a small equivalent, in the hnnds of the cori»ora- 
tion for the purpose I have mentioned. This would 
form an admiral>le foundation for nn uxteusive library, 
which might l>e increased from year to year by dona- 
tions or purchase, till it became a lilirary creditable to 
the nation as well as the metropolis. The want of such 
an institution, I need scarcely say, is seriously felt by 
citizens as well as strangers, who, If at all literary, 
often find themiselves <*onsiderably at a loss to pass 
I t 
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away pleasantly and profitably the heavy hours they 
may be constrained to pass in our city. 1 trust the 
Couueiis will take tliis nhjeet into couf^lderation. and 
that some inovenieiit wili be speedily made to effeet so 
useful and important an objeot." 

The subject was ugaiu brought forn^ard in tlie Itttt'J- 
ligcnccr, June H, by one wlio feigned himself "Pioneer." 
No city, he said, was better supplied with valuable 
books tlian Washington. But these were available to 
the ]>ublif only fitr purposes of referenee and at sueh 
hours as made tlieir use impracticable, so that citizens 
were as little benefited by them generally as residents 
of the most distant state. At the same time, he con- 
tinued, citizens of Washington were great book lovers: 
their own collections and the patronage of the book- 
stores was evidence of that ; and a small fraction of the 
amount expended for books and literary intelligence 
would furnish a collection for ]>ul)lic liencfit on a lii)eral 
scale. A subscription of ten dollars by each gentleman 
in the government oflfiee would make possible the erec- 
tion of a building large enough to accfunmodate not 
only a library and reading room but also offices, the 
revenue from which might be sufiGcieut for tlie main- 
tenance of the institution. The basement and first 
floor, he thought, miglit be given up to offices and <lwelb 
ings, while tlie second floor should be devoted to tlie 
library, reading room and lecture hall in front, with 
rooms for literary clubs, art stuflios, etc., in the rear. 
The collection of books could be made with even less 
difficulty. Ev^ery man had useful books, which, if 
I)laned before the public, would be useful to others. Let 
every subscrilter to the proposed library have the privi- 
lege of paying one half of bis subscriiition in books at 
the appraisal of a board or conuuittee. In this way 
alone several thousand volumes miglit be collected, and 
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their usefulness, now oireimiscribed to a single family, 
be indefinitely extended. The purchasers of a new work 
would, after reading it, offer it to the public through 
tile library. In e(>nne*'tion with the library there should 
be a reading room furnished with the most valuable 
newspapers, magazines and scientific journals. The 
privileges of the association should he open to all the 
citizens of Washington on ec|ual terms, shares being 
not more than five dollars each, and transferable, 

Mr. Watterston's suggestion for a free public library 
was preferred to the suggestion put forward by * 'Pio- 
neer," and at a meeting of the citizens of Waslungton, 
presided over by Mr. Watterston (October 1>, 1849) 
it was 

" lit'solt'td, TJiiit a. <'(iniinittee of seven (one frimi each ward) 
be appointed to prepare a suitable plan for a public library, to 
be established in this city; That they be authorized to make 
application to the stoekholders of the City Library, to ascer- 
tain upon what terms they will agree Ui transfer their I'e- 
speotive shai-es of stock for the purpose above mentioned ; 
that they be requested tu wjbfit donations <if money, books, 
uutps, ete., of the citizens of Washington, and of other cities, 
to add to aaid library, and to apply to the city Councils for 
the n.se of a mom in the City Hall, and also for an appropria- 
tion for the eradual increase of the library, and ttie payment 
of a coiiipetent person tn take charge thereof," 

The following persons were appointed tlie cviminittee, 
viz., George "Watterston, Peter Force, i\ J, Abbot, J. 
W. Maury, P. R. Fendall, Dr. Roberts, Dr. J. E. Mor- 
gan, and on motion, C. A. Davis.* 

At a meeting of this committee on the same evening 
it was 

'*Iiesolv€d, That a subcommittee of three be appointed, 
whose duty it shall l>e to wait on the Direetors of the Wasli- 
ingtoii library, and retjuest a meeting of the Directors, or of 

• Xutionat Intetlin^nvert October IT, 1840. 
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le Stockholders, as the said Directors iiiiiy deem best, for 
le purpose of ascertaining whether the said Directors or 
"^Stockholders will consent to transfer the property of the said 
library company to such managers, directors or others, as 
may hereafter be appointed, for the establishment of a Free 
Public Library in this city, provided assurances can be ofiven 
that the same shall be held and preserved for the purposes 

Hpind USPS of a Free Public Library, as aforesaid, and also the 
terms and conditions upon which such trans ft^r can be made." 
Messrs^ George Watterston, Altbot and Davis were 
appointed tlie committee, and tlie reBolution eommu- 
nicated by the fbainnan of tlie committee, \\v. Wat- 
terston, to the Direetors of the Washington Ijibraiy 
Company. In reply to tliis eonimunifation the Direc- 

Btors passed a resolution (October 30) asking for in- 
formation regarding the plans for the now library, its 
management and support, and inquiring what assur- 

Janee could be given that the new library would be estab- 
lished upon as firm and permanent a hasis as that of 
the Washington Library.* On the following day this 
resolution was eomnmnieated to Mr, Watterston by Mr. 
James F, Haliday, secretary of the company, with his 
personal assurance that the members of the Library 

■ Company would cheerfully unite with their fellow citi- 
zens in any measures for the establislnnent of a free 
library- upon a basis equitable, certain and pemianent.t 
The aixtli of November a committee consisting of 
Messrs, Brodliead, Anderson and Sessford was ap- 
f pointed to confer with the Citizens' Committee regard- 
ing the proposed free library. On the twenty-third 
tof November Mr. Watterston addressed a second letter 
to the citizen.s of Washington repeating his arguments 
of February 10, and, on the sixth of February, 1850, 
Mr. Joseph C. Smith made a statement to the directors 

* " JournnI of tli« Washinjjton Libiary <.oiiipflU,v," (k-tolier 30, 1848. 
+ Wjtttereton mflnuwripts. 
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of a plan to transfer the Wasliington Library to the 
city authorities, the nature of whieli is not described.* 
Witli this the plan for the reestaibli.sliraent of the Wash- 
ington Librfiry as a free piiblif library disappeared. 

After tiie failure of the Watternton movement little 
was done to secure a pnblie library in Washington until 
after the war. That little was done by newspaper cor- 
respondents. In May, 1850. a {'orrespondent of the 
Republic suggested that every ward in the eity sliould 
have a large well-lighted, well- ventilated reading room 
and library, where youths should be welcomed and re- 
spectfully treated by the librarian, upon the j^ingle con- 
dition tliat no word should be .spoken. 

In October, 1850, Mr. Smith made similar proposals 
with a view to inaugurating his scheme for the School 
and School District American Institute. This scheme, 
set forth at .^onie length in the Natiotml Intelligencer, 
October 19, 3850, provided for a free library and read- 
ing room, such as those in Massachusetts and New 
York, in each school district in the United States. The 
people of Scotland, of the Presbyterian Church, had 
free use of the libraries appended to each church ; would 
not the addition of a library to each church in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, he uged, be greatly beneficial to the 
members of said churches, and promote the establish- 
ment of such libraries in each district. 

Tliere was only one more suggestion of a public 
library before the war. In 1854 it was said that Mr. 
W. W. Corcoran was erecting a handsome and sub- 
etantial building on H Street between Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth for a Mechanics' Library.* But this ap- 
pears to have been mere rumor; for in 1857 the Union 

• " Journal." FeUruRrj- G, 1 8,1.0. 

t tieptibUc. "May 2, August 2f>, September 7, 1850. 

J t'wton, NoiciiiljiT 0, ]8n4. 
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(December 5) coinplained that the building had been 
monoi>olized by a societj% and that those who wanted 
books were still forf>ed to beg members of Congress to 
obtain tlieiu from tlie Library of Congress, direetly in 
opposition to the rules of that institution. 

The more conservative and respectable citizens be- 
lieved that no other pnbli<' library than the Wnsliington 
Library .was needed;* otbers were i-tmtent to remain 
dependent upon the charity of benevolent (Congressmen ; 
alt Ijeeame more and more absorbed in ix>litieal debate 
and military events. 

The Earliest Congresshmd Measures. 

After the War the free public li)ir;iry inovemeiit en- 
tered a second phase. The question was now taken up 
in Congress, The events which led to Congressional 
action were these: On the fourteenth of April, 1865, 
President Lincoln was assassinated in Ford's tlieater; 
on the sixteenth of July a Oovernment clerk wrote to 
the Chronicle suggesting that a free library would be 
the noblest and most appropriate inonnment to the 
great martyr that could be raised on tlie spot where 
he had offered up his life for the cause of universal 
freedom, and urging that a memorial be addressed to 
Congress, asking for an apftropriation for the iiurHiase 
and fitting up of Ford's theater as a library and lecture- 
room for the use of the ci\ii employees of the govern- 
ment. For the niaintenanee of the library, said he, 
" Let a tax of one dollar a month be iiiiposetl ujion each 
government employee whose salary anutunts to !i>l,2tMl 
per year, and upon all others in iike proportion to the 
amount they receive. '* 

This suggestion was discussed by the Chronicle in a 
long editorial on the following day. It made no refer- 

• Telegraph. ikpriJ 29, 1852. 
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ence to the old Washingtuu Library; it deserihed the 
Library of Congress rw out of the way and never opeu 
in the evening. Tn short, it thought n puhlif lihraiy 
more needed in AVasliington than In any other city in 
the country. The editor of the Chntnkie did not, how- 
ever, approve of the suggestion that the elerks he taxed 
in order to support the institution. The establishment' 
of sueh an institxition he believed, should be left eitlier 
to the subscriptions of intei-ested individuals or for the 
action of Congress. 

" Congi-ess, " he contiDned, "refused last winter hy appro* 
pri«te a few tlmusand ilnllfirs fm- the increase of pay tn tlie 
clerks, on the ^ruund. we believe, that a general iucreasje uf 
pay would lie an unmerited favor in innst cases, however 
much it miiL^ht be ikservixl in a few instances. This ubjeetiftn 
does not apply tu the present ease. If Congi^sa wuuld now 
appropriate n suffieient sum to purcha.se Fortl's theater and 
tit it up for n library iitifl leetni-c-nioni. it niitj^ht rest assured 
that the benefit for the iiiouey would accrue only to thofse who 
really deserve it; for none but men of really literary tastes 
would enjoy a library, and there is nn doubt that the men 
of education ami cultiu'e are the best and most useful clerks. 

"The buildiofr being purchased and fitted up, the books 
could be easily procured. The employees of the Government 
have friends all over the country, who would ^rladly eontrihute 
to a fund for the purchase of books. A public library in 
Washington is a nmtter. too, of more than local imxKtrtance. 
Its Iwnetits would l>e shared to some extent by the whole 
country, and we ventui"e to say that the improvement in tlif 
intellectual culture and the personal habits of the elerks in 
the Departments, whi<*h it would ]>rodue.e, would be no small 
item in the nuiouut t*} balance the upprujiriatioii, ... In 
the regrnlar army, very tuany companies and ?2:arnsons hael 
libraries for the use of the private soldiers, and there is no 
reason why, under mon* favorable cireumstances, the Depart- 
ment elerks should not Rceoniplish the same object on a larger 
scale." 
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This diseusKion regarding tlie Lincoln ineniorial ckuna 
to nothing, Ford's tlieater l)eing devoted by the Act of 
Ajiril 7, IHHfi, to the storage of the army records and 
museum. 

On the fourteeutli of Ueeeiuher, 186(5, imwfver, Seu- 
ator Henry Wilson of Massaclmsetts introduced the fol- 
lowing l>ill* into Congress. Tins failed to become a 
law, hnt it is of interest as the first legislative move- 
ment in favor of a free public library in Washington, 
the only one in fact that marked the decade between the 
war and the Centennial of 1876, 

;WTii L'oNURKss, 2t> St-jBsiox. S. 472, l.\ the Senate uf TirE United 

•St.vtrh, nKi-K\jHH[ J 4, \mi'>. 

Mr. Wilson a?<kr(}, juid liy unttiiiiiiuii'i I'lUiseiit (iljdiiiieil, k'u\'L> to bring 
in the follow iuj^ bilij wJiicii wiis raid twice, orJfved lu lie tiu liie Ijiljle, 
nmi be printed. 

A BJLL 

to ttutlioriiie tlm (.'flt(ibti»ltiiii'nt uf a lihmry in tlio city nf VS*a»]iitigton 
for the use of i;oveinnifnt t'tTi[)lnp't'8 und oIIut ptrstnis. 

Be it pnnctcd iii,- I lie iSenalp tiiut House uf Repreaentativea of tlie 
Unilml Stalpa of Aiiifrica in ("otigri'ss ussembU'd, That tlie Seereljiry 
of the Intcriur I*, «ud he \n licucby, iiulJKfriited mid rtquired tu leji»e 
It »uil2ibte btiildin^ itj lhi» city of WiifiliiiitjtuiT fuv u Hbrsiry iiiiffi reading 
roftni (or tlie einpldyees df tlie m>vi.'rniufiit nnii otlicr ptrnous who slitill 
ileairc to nvjiil tlioniiwhcs of the Ix^iji'flt* therenf, tinder the rtHiditioiis 
liereiniifter prt'«<Tib*-'<l. 

Sec. 2. And Iw it further cnnt'ted, Thnt tho books nn« in thn pos- 
BCJision of each and oil nf tlie ex<?otitive dciiartmentB of the government, 
*nd used a* librnries for the elerk:* and einijlnvees, Bhull, imjiiediately 
on the passage of tliiw at't, or us -soon thereiifter u« be iniiy sipiify his 
readincHS to receive thorn, be turned over lo the >*epetnrv of the Fn- 
ttrior or tO' some Huitnlde |>err(on to l*e der^ij^ruited by him, who ahull 
ciiUfK.* tlieui to be ilejjonited in the buibling [irovided for their reefption. 
and properly arrunged uud cln^sified, 

fioc, 3. And be it further entieted, Tbiit the [K-rsons now employed 
in the viirious exeeuttve deimrtments ns tibrurinns, uliall, on the pas- 
safjTi' of tliia net, or vilthin thiily t!uy:j tiieroiifter. preptire enlflhigiies 
of tlie boi^iks under their ehurye, tvhjcli nbnl] l*e veriiied by the person 
desii^rmted hy tlse St-eretairy of tlie Interior to reivive ihem, nnd the 
employment of sueb perjions ii» libra riiins Kliall then cense, mul tli*y 

• 3Mlh Congress, 2d Session, Sennle 47-. 
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shall ht' lissfgnetj to otlit?r riuiiL-s by tht^ licrtd u( the depiirtnitMil to 
wliieh thi<>y belou^. 

See. 4. Aud be it further enacteil, Tlint the t>ijiJ library und leatliiij,' 
room ahull l»e open to all persons for pur|H>8f9 nf reference, frw? of eo»t, 
BTid each govemiiient employee in tUf IJistrlct i»f ("olnmbia, wllio shall 
desire to use any of tlm books nt hi.'» or Ik"!* n'ftiiK'nc«, almll pay in 
advaiict! to the libraritiii an annual tax of onu Jollnr, nntl nil oilier 
pert^utis, rcaident hi tlie District of (_'uUlniliia, ft»r tliu" Rttiai* privilo^L's 
ahall piiy an annual tax of five dollars in advance. Thi* liUrjiry slmll 
be open from ten o'dock in the iiiomiuy: until ten oVlock nt niplit ilnily, 
estcept Sundays, and slmlt he under the dlreetian and control of Ihe 
Seert^tar^- of the Inferior, who shall api^oint one librarian, uL nu amuml 
«alsry of two thousand dollars, who shall give^ a liomi, iiunraniceii b)/ 
two re»pon»ihlt; rc^aideuis of the l)i<itri(!t of Culutnbiu, in LLe suni of ftvc^ 
thousand dolliU!» for tjie fuithful diBchnrfjp nf his duties; one nssistaiil: 
librarian, at an aunnai Fralary of fifti^tri lumdicd didlara; and une mfs- 
seuj^Tf nt an annual salary of one tliuii^tanrl dollars. All moneys re- 
wived by the librarian for subeeriptions to waid Libra rj *li«ll (« 
credited to the library fund, and all cxpeniies incurred afanll Ije debited 
thereto and accounted for to the Si'uretury of the Interior, who shnU 
make an annual report to tongresa of the eondltion of the liltrjiry, the 
amount nf fun<l4 reeeived, e\[)ended, and on lainti, and ■^ueh other in- 
formation Hs he uuiy dit'ni it iieeesHary to euniniutiicnte. 

Sep, S. And be it further enaeted, That the booka in said librory 
Bhall he loaned to suhneriiiers /or the same length of time and uiuier 
the ^iime restrictiona as now prescribed for the lilirnry of congre^is, 
and any person who ahall lose, ttmtilate, or deetroy any of the books 
loaned nhall pay to the librarian tlie full value thereof, or lie denied 
the uic of the librtiry thereafter, at until pavioetit as ret^^ulred Hhall 
Ijc msiide. The Heeretary of the Interior slijill niitke such further Tvfzu- 
lations for the governancf of the library ant! the i*afe custody and 
prufier diHburtienient of itti fuudn u$i be inay deem Jieci'siiur^', aud shall 
tniitmuit a cu^ty of Bucli regulalluna u-ith liis utuiunl report to C'oti^r»>s«. 

See. (j. And be it further eaueted. That the .sum of ten thoufiiiud 
dollars, or as umcli thereof us may Iw m^tfaaary, h hereby appropriated 
out of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated to 
enable the Seeretnry of 1h«? Interior to carry this act into effect, wbieh 
(iiijount, tt»{,'etlier with the funds reeeivetl for Bub»criptions, shall be 
UBOi! for the nmintcnniK-e of the tihrary iijul for the payment of tlie 
expeoheH ineideiit Iherett!, 

The editor of the Chronicle ^.Tatmary li, 1867) jip- 
pla titled tlie iiitroduetion of the Wilson bill, and em- 
phasized the desirability of its passage by saying: 
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"Ill New Ynrk, Huston, Philadelphia, Cineimiati, Chicago, 
St. Loiiis. and. m fatjt. every eitj' of any size, a person phii 
stnill into a nutet m/y hull, kept npeii frmn 10 A,M. tn 10 
P.JL Hiitl find all the famous fureifxii reviews, the London 
Athemtitm, Satunian Review, and other leading exponents of 
foreign iipinion. hesides nl) the current weekly publicntioiis 
of the best stnndijig. . . . SeiiHtor \Yilson's bill eontem- 
plates a const>lidation of all the different small collections of 
books in the several departments into one good eollcetion. 
Xoiv, for instflnce. there twQ nearly 20.000 biuiks in the De- 
parttnent of State; perhaps 3,000 to 4.000 in the two or 
three libraries of the Interior Depsirtment. and some few in 
the Treasury, In the Post Offiee Hepartnient there is no 
library at all ; neither is there iu the War, Na^-y, or Quarter- 
master's OfSee. We could never understand why the twenty 
or thirty elerks of the State Department should buve the 
fi^p use of thousands of the best selected books of the national 
giiverninent while the elerks of the other bureaus and offlcea 
have none at all, and are not allowed any library privileges 
if ihey chaoee to be out of particular departments which keep 
up a collection of the newest and latest publieations at the 
public expense. It does not seem like justice." 

Tlie Ckrotncle's support of the Wilson bill was as 
ineffectual as its support of the Ford's Theater me- 
morial movement. 

A Government Clerks' Association was, therefore, 
formed for the purpose of promoting tliis and other 
legislative measures of interest to government elerks. 
This a??so<*iation appears to have attempted, not (lie 
union of tlie department liliraries in one public library, 
but the estalslisbment of a pulilie Hbrar>' to be eompo.sed 
of sueh miseellaneous works in tUe libraries of the de- 
partments as were seblom used by the officials of those 
departments. 

On the nineteenth of November, 1867, the Goveni- 
ment Clerks' Association held a meeting at their rooms, 
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416 Seveiitli Street, 1>, W. Kelsey, president, in the 
chair, John W. Hogg, secretary. The committee ap- 
pointed to prepare a memorial to he presented to Con- 
gress, asking tJiat a library l)e estahlislied, aeoessihle 
to all clerks, suhniitted a report, whicli, after some little 
debate, was adopted, 

Tlie librarian of the Treasury Department, S. Yorke 
Atlee, Esq.j made a statement of the number of books 
in tlie Treasury librar>\ There were some 2,000 vol- 
umes, of which but one-fuurth were loaned out. From 
January 1 to October 31 he had loaned 4,1H0 books to 
748 clerks, of whom 587 were gentlemen and 161 were 
ladies. There were 3,000 Treasury Department em- 
ployees, of whom but one-fourth were able to obtain 
any books from the library. Mr. Fletcher, acting chief 
clerk of the Agricultural Bureau, presented some hooks 
to the association.* 

At a meeting of the Government Clerks ' Association, 
December 17, 1867, the committee appointed to solicit 
the aid of (^ongress and of the heads of dei>artments in 
establishing a library, made a verbal report. They had 
already receiv^ed the assent of four heads of depart- 
ments and e.xpressed the hope that tliey would before 
long obtain the object they had in view.f 

The failure of the Lincoln memorial plan, of the 
Wilson bill and of the clerks ' movement, was followed by 
the revival of the old Washington Library, brought 
about by its union with the Y. M. C. A. in November, 
1869. The Chronicle accordingly abandoned its sup- 
port of the free library movement, concluding that it 
was better to support the old library than to try any 
longer to secure a new one.:}: The Nafional HepuhlkaUf 
however, stood out still for a free public library.^ 

* 'Sational licpuhlican, November 21. 

I Sational Jie^pvhUctjti, December 18. 

t Chronicle, Nmenilxr 12, 1872, 

g Sittional lirpuhliiiin, November 13, 1872. 
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The iutroduction of the Jenkes bill providing for the 
transfer of the copyright eollection from the Patent 
Office to tlie lilirary of Con^ress^ however, presented 
another for the establishuumt of a free pnhlic library. 
This was pointed out in the followinj? letter to the 
Chronkle, dated April \{\ 1870, and signed *' V. C. S.": 

"By law three copies of every book copyrighted are sent 
to AVasliin^ton : one for the Conjsressional library, n.ne for tlie 
SLiithsouiHii. and oue for Tlie Patent Office eo]lwtJoii, which 
has just been unearthed or unfjarreted by Mr. Jenkes. As 
the Smithsoniiin library has In^en turned over to the Cun^fres- 
siomil, tlie addition of the FHt<Mit (Jffife colleetion wouUl \i\\e 
some forty thousand volumes to the Cougrressional, (if each of 
which it already [ioasesaes two fopies. Now, why cannot these 
extra forty thousand vnluiiies lie formed iulo a library for 
the people, not of Washington alone, but of the entire country, 
as represented by the tens of thousands who are directly or 
indirectly brought to this eity iu eousequeuw of its ])osition 
as capital of the country."* 

The end of the decade 18(i5-1875 was marked, as the 
beginning had been, by the suggestion that a nieinorial 
free library be establisiied. In ISfJS it was a memorial 
to Lincoln tliat was contemplated. Now it was a me- 
morial to that other great ehampion of emancipation, 
Charles Sumner, that was suggested. On March 11, 
187-1, Sunmer died at his home in ^\'ashington. On the 
fourth of April E. J. L. wrote to the Chronicle suggest- 
ing that a memorial to Sumner should properly be 
erected by the colored race, and that it might well take 
the form of a library. The negro, he urgetl, had shown 
his appreciation of primary education, but the oppor- 
tunities for continued study afforded by a imblic lil>rary 
were also needed. The cost of a njonument or statue 
spent iu books to form the uueleus of a library would 

" Chronicle, April 2B, IHTO, 
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bfi forever a means of higher education both to the people 
for whose rights Sumner had fought, and to all residents 
of "Washington. Before many years sufficient money 
could be raised to erect a fireproof building for the 
library. Then colored people would have the most fitting 
memorial for the man who was not only tlieir best 
friend, but America's best scholar. " But if, instead 
of this/* he concluded, " a monument is built, those 
who decide upon that way of showing their gratitude 
may sometime hear the leproaeh, * We asked for bread 
and you gave us a stone. ' ' ' 

Mr. Watterston'.^ plan for the transfer of the Wash- 
ington Library to the public in 184H, the schemes for 
ward and parish liln-aries, the hopes from Mr. Cor- 
coran, before tlie War; the proposition for a Lincoln 
memorial in 1865, the bill providing for a consolidation 
of the department libraries in 18G6, the plans of the 
Clerks' Association regarding the same in 1867, the 
suggestion regarding the use of the copyright collec- 
tion, the Sunmer memorial i all had come to naught. 

Nor was anything more done toward the establish- 
ment of a free public library until 1886. The history 
of the workingmen's library movement of that year and 
of the free Hbraiy movement of the last decade of the 
century belongs to another chapter. 



WILLIAM DUANE. 

Hy AM-AN V. fLAHK. 

( lU'uti iM'fore tlif SfK'iHy, Ffiiruiu-y 1:1, lOO-'n.) 

"Lir nil Duaiie, lie on fur pay. 
And Ch^ethaiii, He tlioii to<>; 
Slore Bfjainst truth you cannot say 
Thiui truth can say "j/raioat you." 

The Evening Post of New York, now very auoieiit 
and eminently decorous, let fly this soathing wqnib. A 
cut smarted and tliat aceounts t'or tliis avenging thrust. 
For the mail coach had come to the city of Brotherly 
Love and with the initial issue, November Hi, 1801, of 
tiie Evcninff Post. Promptly comes, November 21, in 
iHiane's Aui'ara in Shakespearian paraphrase this con- 
temptuous comment: 

"Alexander Ilamiltou'K tiaily paper has appeared in New 
York— it has appeare*!, weary and stale, flat — we know not 
whether uupi'ofitaWp. '' 

This was the conmienoement of caustic comment and 
mention of mistakes. These mentions were unappre- 
ciated, for says the Aurora : 

'"Thi' jVeir York Et>cnitif} I'ost is not satisfied at our ae- 
kiuiwledging' a single iustanpe of eandor in that paper — we 
L'uiifes-s our mistake even in that single inataufe. " 

The Commercial Advertiser of New York is yet 
agoing. Betweeti that and the Aurora was reciprocity 
of rebuke. The Uitter not once, even, dignified the 
former with a title. It was "Noah Webster's paper." 

In the countrj's comparative youth the pai>ers of 
diverse political creeds and of different mind within 
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the party indulged in undignified denunciation; and so 
they have all along; and so do they now. The diflfer- 
eiioe between newspapers, the outgrowth of rivalry, is 
not, however, altogetiier on party lines— it is so that 
whatever is right with one seems wrong with the other. 
Naught have I to say in passing as to improvement or 
deterioration of eharaeter in JouniaHMii, When Dicken.s 
stepped " upon the very brink and margin of the laud 
of l!bert>%*' he heard the shrill yells of the newsboys: 
"Here's the morning's New York 8ewer! Here's this 
morning 's New York Stabber! Here's the New York 
Family Spy! Here's the New York Private Li.stener! 
Here's the New York Peeper I Here's the New Y'ork 
Plunder! Here's the Ntnv York Keyhole Reix>rter! 
Here's the New York Rowdy Jounxal ! Here's all the 
New York papers!" Now, not all the newspai>ers, 
even in New York, are yellow. 

The display of spite in the newspapers of our fore- 
fatiiers is the same as in those of their descendants and 
yet with a difference, 

Cheetham, the eo-^ubjeft witli Duane in the rinTuing 
squib that begins this paper, was the editor of the Cit' 
izcH, He had defamed Coleman, editor of the Evening 
Pofii; so had one Thompson. Coleman failed for re- 
traction. Cheetham valued discretion and did retract. 
Coleman and Thompson resorted to the code of honor 
in Love Lane, Thompson was thrown in bis own door- 
way dying. Coleman unconcernedly resumed his desk 
and dipped tlie quill that stiihbed character. 

It is within my own observation tliat a southwestern 
town so thrives tiiat it supports two newsijapers. The 
animosity of the rival sheets is such that the diction- 
aries have been exhausted and new abusives invented. 
No one could suppose that the editors might pass on 
the thoroughfare witliout personal encounter save for 
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the hiterveutioii of strong aiiued peacemakers. But 
the press of the Gasefff broke and liardly had it when 
eanie the Mni! with profFpr of assistaiiee. The revo^ 
Uition of the .same eylinder lu'inted Mail and iUueiie. 
and the abuse was hurled at close quarters very like 
the whirling mud from the wheels of a waggon in a miry 
road. 

These iut-ideiits illustrate the difference. In the 
foiTuer days it was real spite. In these days play spite, 
purely Pickwickian, for the excitement of the patrons 
and the enioluuient of the proprietors. 

Sir Walter Scott says: 

"Biography, the most interesting perhaps of every species 
of cotnpositiou. loses all its interest with me when the shndes 
nncl liffhts of the priueipal character are not accurately and 
ftiilht'iilly dotailotl. ... I can no more syinpatliize with a 
mere eulojiist, thHU I ™n with a rtmting hero upon the sta^e. " 
—Life of Sir ^y^llia• Scoitt John Gordon Loekhart, Vol. 11-98. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson theorizes: 

"But l)iotrraphy ha.s often been allotti'd to writers who 
seem very little acquainted with the uHture of their task, or 
very negligent Hboiit the perfonuance. They afford nny 
other account than nii^dit he c^illet-ted from public papers, 
hut iiiuigiue themselves writing a life when they exhibit a 
chronological series of actions or preferment; and so iitth? 
rejfard the manners or behavior of their heroes, that more 
knowledge may he gained of a man's real character, by a 
short conversation with one of his aerv^ants, than from a 
ftn-mal and studied narrative begun with liis pedigree and 
pndetl with his funeral, . . . If a life he delayed till in- 
terest and envy are at an end. we may hope for impartiality, 
but must expeet little ititellifienee; for the incidents which 
give exeeHence to biography are of a volatile and evanescent 
kind, siieh as soon esca|>e the memory, and are rarely trans- 
mitted by tradition." — /iViHiWrr, No. 60, 
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Diiane's footprints in the sands are not so frequent 
and 80 clearly impressed for tlie caravans tliat move 
on are more immerous and they have been trodden out. 
Duane had fame in the grand divisions of the eartii, all, 
save one, and through his agency, Thomas Jefferson, 
was the third President of the United States and still 
Ms namt* recalls no one. 

Measured on the standards of l)iography I shall fail 
for T can no more than make a narration from print 
and puhlieation however I can succeed In Impartiality. 

Where others end there I begin at the grave-yard. 
Prom the Natv York Star: 

"Col. AVilliaiii Dnane, lute Edittir of the Aurora, died in 
Philadolphin on Tuesday, in the 7fith year of his age. He 
was an able, indefatii^ahlp, and persevering writer of the uld 
rlenioeratiL' school, and lived in the most stomiy political 
times. The changes in the politieal world fretiuently brought 
him ill coiitiif't with his former friends, and k'd to contro- 
versies always bitter aiul unri'lftitiiig'. No man hud in bis 
time more iiitiuenee, and with faults and stronor points of 
eharacter insepnndile from our nature, he possessed much 
sterling merit, nnd his hi.story by an able and iioimrtinl hfliid 
would be highly interesting." 

Duane's parents were well educated and well con- 
nected. Duaue's mother was a native of Ireland, and 
likely hi.s father was too. Her maiden name was Anas- 
tasia Sarsfieid.* She was steadfast and stulvhorn and 
swerve her naught could, neither love nor torture; and 
from her faith no more than lier martyred namesake. 
And from her Duane inherited this trait — an inflexible 
adherence to principle and allegiance to party, right or 
wrong— and that is all he did inherit from her. Duane 's 
parents were pioneers in the northern province of New 

• Snid to he wlatptl to Frtlriuk SnrHtii?liJ, tde hish patriot, who wan 
created Earl of Lucan hy Jamf* II. for liia brilliniiL vicloricH, 
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York and there near Lake Cliaiiii>laiB was lie lioru^ May 
17. 17*H). Duaiie's father was a farmer and surveyor. 
He died in 1765; killed (bo a descendant says) in an 
attack by tiie IndianH. 

Mrs, Diiane, with her five-3'ear-old boy, went to Phila- 
delphia. After a short stay whe changed to Baltimore. 
Iti 177-t she and he (he then fourteen i crossed the 
Atlantic to tier native laud and isettle^l iu Cloinnel in 
the county of Tipperary, 

Duane says iie was inculcated in tlie doctrines of the 
Declaration of Independence in the country of his first 
youtli. His mother, in her own country, cJiicfly, it is 
said, had liim lilierally educated but gave him no occu- 
pation as her comfortable circumstances indicated the 
need of none. 

Young Duane felt 

"The Ithnd lad's power-" 

very f|uickly— he was hardJy nineteen. To help him 
burn 'Move's flame" was Catharine, the daughter of 
William (V>rcoran; she was his seventeenth child. The 
bride's people were of the Established Church. The 
groom 's motiier was of the Cluireh of Rome. Zealous, 
above all, was she in Catholicism. She dedicated her 
one to the priesthood. The union with a Protestant 
incensed her. She disi'ardcd her son and ignored her 
daughter by marriage although as wortlty of a duke as 
a Duane. Mrs. l")uane in relentless reseutuient exe- 
cuted a will aud disinherited her heir. She died a few 
years after— and a competence came to others. How- 
ever it was an inlieritance in masijuerade; it sealed 
Duane 's destiny for greater things. He, himself, 
tauglit the Catholic faith, was neither Catholic nor 
Protestant or in hi.s liberality of religious tenet was 
botli and as a motto for his creed he t[Uoted : 
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For modes of faitlt let Kraceless zejilnts fight, 
His can't bo wnmr;, whose life is right." 

So was Puane in his nioeteentb year without train- 
ing, husitieSH or i>rofession east upon his own resources 
to gain for two a livelihood. Courag^eous of spirit, he 
never faltered. He adopted printing au<l learned the 
trade. In Clonmel he worked at it three or four years, 
then up to LoudoTi lie went, wife and infant son, where 
his father's hrotUer, Matthew, lived. He went upon 
this one's invitation, or his own, for aid and advice. 
This Matthew Duane was an eminent conveyancer and 
a distinguished antitjuary, curator of the British Mu- 
seum and on friendly relations with Lord Eldoa and 
Sir Horace Walpoie. 

The infant son mentioned was William John Duane, 
born at Clonmel, May, 1780, to become Secretary of 
Treasury of the United States. His earliest recollec- 
tion is the election, 1784, at Covent Garden for mem- 
bers of Parliament. Charles James Fox and Sir Cecil 
Wray were two of tlie <'andidates. His father stood 
him on a pedestal of a column to witness the scene. A 
riot occurred. The Irish chairman who championed 
Fox's cause used the poles of a sedan chair in fighting 
the sailors who in the interest of Wray fought with 
short swords. This is the time the beautiful Duchess 
of Devon sii ire bought of a butcher his vote for Fox by 
the promise of a kiss, and what was better for the 
butcher, paid the consideration. 

Duane, in 1787, acceded to a proposition to proceed to 
Calcutta and undertake there the publication of a news- 
paper. His family returned to (lomnel to await the 
result of the enterijrise; if successful, it was to go to 
India too. 

In India Duane was the editor of The World,* He 

" A copr JH ill ilie puBsei+iion of M.r«. Jos«?pli X. DuBnny. I'hilmlelpliitt. 
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was influential with the personages. Among his other 
acquaintance there to meet in another continent and in 
the thoroughfares of Washington, was Thomas Law, 
whose notable Indian career, beneficial to powers and 
to people Duani,' described in other years in striking 
recitah I refer to the memorial wliieh begins; 

'"We knew him when he was inferior to no man in emiaence 
and in power, tlip tliird or fourth in a si'^at »:']iipirp." 

Duane prospered from the start and acquired rap- 
idly. His cireumstances now warranted it and he was 
on the eve of completing arrangements to have Ids fam- 
ily join him. An article in The World appeared ap- 
proving witlj injudicious force and fullness a grievance 
the army alleged to have against the local rulers- 
officers of tlie East India Company. Tlie article gave 
offence to t!ie Government. He was treacherously in- 
vited by the Oovernor, Sir John Shaw, to breakfast. 
On the way he was seized by the Sepoys and cast into 
the famou.s or infamous Black' Hole of Calcutta. After 
a short detention at Fort Williani, of which the Black 
Hole was then the dungeon, he was hurried on ship 
and transported to England. For a consummation as 
oondemnable his property was confiscated, with it a 
valuable library. In England his petition for redress 
resulted in battledore and shnttlecock acts; the East 
India Company beat him hack to Parliament and Par- 
liament hack to the East India Company; of relief he 
got none.* 

• " Duaiie in wiid to liavw ^kX. up for n jiatriot at faltuUii, nrid cum- 
menoecl his useful Inljours as editor of a ncwsptiptr, l»j es(?rting lumaell 
to foih^tit a quarrd hetwetii the civil ami milltarr tlpputtmentj*. Sir 
John Shore (now Lord Teignmoiith I' who ilicn t"i>niiii»TKl4'd, paid so 
lilLle regard to the rifjhis af man, that hf iihtpIj" rewnrdt't) hitii witii 
a kitiil of wooden horHicni promotion, which is not thought to confer 
any g^reut honour on thoae who are the subjects of tlmt kind of eleva- 
tion. He HOft tlien sent to Englnnd, from wlien«j lie vvna iniported, to 
teach Aitierjcuu liberty and Wfualitv undtr the auspices of Emperor 
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Duane, on lils return, was advised by his uncle, Mat- 
thew, to study law ; this he declined to do. He brought 
his family to London and then quickly engaged in an 
employment congenial to his taiste — Parliamentary re- 
l>orter for the General Advertiser, since merged in the 
renowned London Times. Some sketches give that 
Duane was the editor and espoused the l>olitic^^ of the 
party of Horn Tooke — likely he was at a later date. 

From the "Biographical Memoir" of Wilham J. 
Duane (published in Philadelphia, 1868, By Claxton, 
Remsen and Haffelfinger) is this extract: 

"His son. William John, often attended him to ttie gallery 
of the House (tf Cominons. for the purijose nf carrying to the 
office of the paper the notes of the debates, taken in short- 
hand. He was now of an aj^ to enjoy the intellectual treat 
which the debyies. HfVorde<l. The House abounded in great 
orators, and the subjects of debates were questions of the 
fircatt'st iiuptirtauft*. the cxfitt?n;ient produt'cd thrcmprhoiit 
Europe hy the Fifnch Revolution being seosibly felt in Eng- 
land. AmooK those whom he had the happiness to hear were 
Pitt, Fox, Burke and Sheridan, a galaxy which has never 
since been pijuallt'd and probably never will lif, 

"During this sojourn in London his father was on intimate 
terms with many of the friends of Parliamentary Reform. 
On one ncesusiuu he pi-esided at u mei*ting of oup hundred 
thousand advocates uf this measure in the Copenhagen 
Fields." 

William Biiane and family sailed from London May 
16, 1~*M\, in the ship "Chatham," Captain Saramis in 
conimand, and arrived at New York on Independence 
Day. 

Mr. Duane did not tarry in New York. He was soon 

Jefferson. Diuiiie nays, tliat he was kitlnapptrd by Sir .John, has'ing 
be«n invited tn l*r(>akfii^t. But the man is ao given to lying, tliat we 
wish owr remltT'i lo plrtct- no <If[jeniJniiei' «t) Lhut jjiiit of the Rtory," — 
Thomas Green Fcnacndm, 
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in Philadelphia and eflitor of a newspaper— tlie True 

American. 

Beujamin Frauklin Bache* aecoinpanied his grand- 
father, l>r. Benjamin Franklin, to Paris an^l there in 
the house of Didot learned printing. He established 
the General Adrfrfi.ser, The initial iiumher appeared 
October 1, 17H0; and, under its new name the Aurora 
and General Advertiser, November 8, 1 794. It espoiised 
the cause of the French repuhlie and endeavored to 
direct xlnierican sympathy. Pressident Wasliiugton 
disapproved the violence of the revolutionists and dis- 
countenanced the insolence of its diplomats. This 
course carried the Aurora into liostilit^' to the Federal 
party and advot-acy of the Anti-Federal party which 
came to be denominated the Democratic party; and, aa 
the organ of that party was of all newspapers the most 
authoritative; it was coninionly called *' The liible of 
the democracy." Mr. Duane, under Mr. Bache *s pro- 
prietorship, assisted in the editorial department. 

The reign of the twin pestilence.s— cholera and yellow 
fever— in Philadelphia in these years had its badge on 
the door with frightful frequency. Mr. Duane had the 
cholera; so did his son, who was thought to be dead; 
and .so did his wife, and on an unlucky date, Friday, 
the thirteenth of July, 1798, she died. A vif^itatiou of 
yellow fever carried along Mr. Bache, September 10 
of that year. M rs. Bache succeeded to the proprietor- 
ship of the Aurora; and succeeded well with the con- 
tinued assistance of Mr. Duane; and so well in that 
cooperation that, like a wise widow, as all widowi^; are, 
she made another combination — tliat of liuslmnd and 
wife. Margaret Hartman Bache became Mrs. William 
Duane, June 28, 1800. Mrs. Duane, the second, was a 

♦ B«ohe was iit ttmt time pronotuic(*i] fivech — '■ A Book of Remein- 
braacei" Elhabfth Dvane Gilteapie, 
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Miss Markoe, of Danish descent, a native of Santa Oriiz, 
West Indies. Shortly Mrs. Duaue relinqiiished to her 
husband tlie .ionrnalistic duties and she enjoyed the 
domestic jurisdiction. 

At KH; Market Street and Franklin Court was a book- 
seller's and Htatioiier's store— it was a large one. Con- 
net'ted with it were the jtriuting presses of tlie Aurora 
and more than that was printed— books and periodicals, 
exceedingly many. It was Duane's literary emporium. 
The iihice is lietween Third and Fourth Streets on tlie 
leftside going towards the City Hall. In "The Stranger 
in America, " l>y Charles William Janson, are rejiroduc- 
tions of William Birfli 's iilates whieh exhibit the imme- 
diate locality. On the site was the mansion of Ben- 
jamin Franklin.* 

( In the city of Brotherl\' Love and in the common- 
wealth formed upon the treaty of peace "never sworn 
to and. never broken" tbovc was not. in those times, 
dibturbauce or dissension into which Duane did not hap- 
pily enter with zeat. Glad of a quarrel was he; and it 
was of no consequence whether national, state or munic- 
ipal, whether political, religious or anything else in the 
dictionary 's descriptives/) Had he Hibernian canibative. 
ness, the challenging chip and his shillnlah. The 
Aurora wa.s charged with choter. ^'' Invective was ex- 
hauative and exhaustless. Small fiame was fanned to 
fuiy. The spirit of madness could not c<mjure mo^e.^ 
A measure to decide disputed elections of President 
and Vice-President of the United States was introduced 

• Snys Mrs. (iiilespii' iTJuan^'s f^andiliiughtcrl : \\y inothpr wiiji hnm 
iti Frnnklin (.'oiirl, a nnrrow ntrect riinniiiff aoiith out tif Hfiirki-t Wtrw^t, 
betwwn Third iinti Kuurlli yuvftti. Wvw Mirrotinded by a litijfi' cotirt- 
yafd, stuiid ilie liudic of u\w ai thf F<)i't*riM»Ht citizji^ns^ of nur c<juntry, 
and liere in linr ;:iutiiUiillifi''s httiiwi- my i>n)lin'r dri-w hiM- fust brfatli 
on Oftolner I, i7«l. Wvrv, Vuu, she livtd itiitM iift^r tlu' dpntli of 
B»njuniin rrarikljii. .\|iiil 17. I71i|.^" A BiMjk of Kemenibrance." 
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into the Senate. The Aurora in it saw that "calculated 
to influence and affect the approachiniar presidential 
election, and to frustrate in a particular manner the 
wishes and interests of tlie people of the connnonwealth 
of Pennsylvania." The rommittee of Privileges, to 
which the suhject had been referred, saw in the puhli- 
catioii that which tended ''to defame the Senate of the 
ITnited States, and to liring them into disrepute" and 
reported a resolution (March 14, 1800) directing that 
William Dnane he ordered to attend at tlie bar on the 

day of March when he would have opportunity to 

make a proper defence and then the Senate would pro- 
ceed to take further order. 

Mr. Duane (March i?4. ISOO) said he would come and 
he said also he observed with pleasure the justice of 
the Senate in the opportunity for defence. Duane con- 
sulted counsel, Messrs. Alex. J. Dallas and Thomas 
Cooper; they declined to represent him; then he wrote 
again to tlie Senate and said he would not come. He 
did transmit counsels' letters of declination. Mr. 
Cooper concludes : 

"Where ny:lits iire uudefineil. amj ptnver is uniijiiitwl : 
where the frcedniii nf the press is aelually attacked, uiidt'r 
whatever inteotion of curbing its Hcentiousneas, the inelau- 
choly period eatiimt bo far disf:int when the t'iti?x'n will be 
converted iuto a subject." 

tThe Senate (March 27, 1S0{)) concluded that Dnane 
was guilty of contempt and charged the sergeant-at- 
arms to take him into custody. Just tlien Mr. Duane 
had business out of town too urgent to he neglected or 
else the Senate became conscious that it had over- 
stepped its hoimds; at any rate, there was no arrest. 
Instead, a prosecution for libel was substituted (May 
14, 1800) as a mode of punishment and President Adams 
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(May 16, 18fMt) with rheerful alacrity in eoniplianee 
instru<Jted the Attorney General and the District Attor- 
ney of Pennsylvania to eoninience and carry it on ac- 
cordingly.^ 

The "citizens of the reiniblie of America," residents 
in Philadelphia, friendly to the editor, submitted a re- 
monstrance to the Senate. It had a leng^thy preamble, 
not in the reiteration of irhcrtuis, which nowadays 
recite the virtues of one who can do no more harm, but 
in a series of we had thoutjht. Tlie ninth thought 
begins : 

"We had tliou^ht that fW \\\iiu\ and apkncwlcilired priu- 
oiplcs of natural justice would hiwi* prcVL'utL'd tho iiL'cusors 
from being also the judges, the jury, and the punisln^rs." 

Governor McKean and Mr. Duane had been friendly 
allied Imt became estranged by political diversity. The 
Governor ajipointed Dr. Buchanan, a son-in-law, n phy- 
sician at the lazaretto. Thiw nepotism was oiiportiv 
nity for the Aurora and under the title " The Royal 
Family" published a list of persons connected by blood 
or marriage with the Governor's family in pulilic office. 
The (ioverii()r retaliated by shoving from the imblic 
crib the "Friends of the People." The Governor had 
already sued tlie Aurtmi three times for libel and 
anotlier son-in-law, the Marquis 1>. Yrujo, as many 
more. The staid city was held in turmoil and on edge 
to know what was coming in print next. Tlie victims 
of rhetorical cuts cried for avengement. / In tlie year 
180*j Duane was then the <lefendant in sixty or seventy 
libel siuts. In the docket the letter D had most entries. 
With ISOO an*! for a decade and perhaps for a longer 
duration eveiy year was a crop of libels. The aggre 
gate paid by Duane for his denunciation inus^t have 
diminislied the pleasure as well as the purse.) Mr. 
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DiiaiK' was a candidate for the State Senate and T think 
for other elertive offioe; however, he never annexed fin 
'* Honorable " tjefore his name. The imbroglios, Penu- 
sylvauiau» of Duane conneetion, are of siK-h intricate 
entanglement, and of so ninch occnrreiiee, as to dJa- 
eonrage an attempt of brief narration. Under the title 
"Peunsylvania Politics Early in this Century" these 
are depicted hy ilr. William Meigs, of Philadelphia, 
with pleasurable perspicuity (The ppnnsylvnnia Ma(f- 
azinc. Vol. 17, pp. 4-C2^9fi). A bint of the height 
of jjartisan fever is in tlie ineideut that when Duane, 
May, 1810, gave the " long talk " at the annual Tam- 
many Sooiety meeting all the State flags were dec- 
orated except that of Pennsylvania wbirh was muffled 
in mourning "as the State suffers frt)m dishonor," 

Duane was defendant not only in civil cases. In 1799 
(February 9) Duane, with a printer in his employ and 
two Irisli emigrants, entered the yard of St, Mary's, 
a Catholic church, and during divine service, posted 
upon the walls a placard reriuestiug the natives of 
Ireland who worshipped there to remain after service 
to affix their names to a memorial for tlie repeal of an 
alien law. Some signed; others remonstrated stren- 
uously against the proceeding as sacrilegious. An at- 
tempt to exclude the intruders from the churchyard 
caused a scene in which one of the emigrants flourished 
a loaded pistol. Duane and his confederates were ar- 
rested and tried and one was convicted. 

In May (15) of the same year, the Aurora alleged 
that some of the troops from Pliiladelphia, who went 
to suppress a riot at Nortliamptou, had lived in free 
tliiarters while thus engaged. (Officers of cavalry, in- 
censed by the article, waited on the editor and de- 
manded to know which troop was .so stigmatized. The 
demand was refused ; then Duane was forced into the 
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yard of his house wliere the demand was repeated. He 
again refused and was thereupon brutally beaten. The 
next day his Democratic friends assembled at the 
Aurora office to protect liim from further attack but 
there was none, presuniabh' beeaui^e Duane's little Mar- 
garet had the butcher knife hid under her apronA 

Duane had been set-retary to an indignation meet- 
ing of the citizens whieli censured the board of health 
for its failures to create a quarantine. When the fev^er 
spread the Aurora was the organ of "The Contagion- 
ists"(1802). 

The Aurora was a strong support to the Louisiana 
purchase. Duane 's toast was: "Our brethren in Lou- 
iniana — may the enemies of the acfjuisition, and of its 
ample and pacific possession— obtain a quiet us in Per- 
rfic/o"(1804). 

An impeachment of the judieiaiy of the State and 
unsucceKsful conviction made sufficient enibitterment to 
make parties. The Aurora \s motto was "'The I'Oinuion 
law everything, the constitution nothing," and advo- 
cated the cause of the Anti-Constitutionalists who or- 
gani:<ed under the name "Friends of the People'* 
(1805), 

Mr. Duane did more than angment the feuds; he ad- 
vanced schemes of welfare. Ilis oliservation, at home 
and abroad, was of sweeping scope; no subject escaped 
his sight. 

He, the first, detected the danger to Philadelphia 
from the disposition of New York. The Aurora^ De- 
cember 5, 1801, prints a plan, "in order to the retriev- 
ing the loss of trade our city has experienced by the 
produce of our country having been diverted to the 
markets aud ports of our sister States in consequence 
of the improvements made by them. N, York is drain- 
ing off the trade of our nortliwestern quarter by her 
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wise measures and public spirit in expending large 
sums in opening tlie inland navigation of lier exterior 
bordering on us." 

Mr. Duaiie was a delegate to the booksellers* ''Lit- 
erary Fairs," like those of Germany, where they could 
buy, sell and exchange {1801 and several years subse- 
<[uent). 

Mr, Joseph Neef introduced (1807) in Pliiladelphia 
a system of education descrilved lu a treatise written 
by him whortly thereafter. " Sketch of a Plan and a 
ifetliod of Education founded on an Analysis of the 
Hmnan Faculties and Natural Reason: suitable for the 
offspring of a Free People, and for all Rational Beings. ' ' 
Mr. Duane with entliusiasm es|ioused the scheme of 
education and assisted Mr. Neef in opening a school. 
So what is taken as a novelty by us was well known to 
Mr. Duane— a century ago— the kindergarten (1807). 

Mr, Duane 's enthusiasm in the establishment of the 
Library of CongresM is indicated by his letter to Mr. 
Madison, Secretaiy of State, May 10, 1801 : 

"Periuil me also to suggest that as provision liaa been made 
fur t'nrnishiair a library for the use of Congress, I should be 
glad to luidertaki? tin? prttvisitiu of such books as may he re- 
quired, and as I have had some experience, having resided in 
England for five years, nnd am jieqiKviated not only with the- 
first bo<:»ks(?llers, but nnmbn's of iho first library ciharatter in 
that foiintry, I could undertake the importation of the books 
for the inibMt' library under advantatres that few others 
piisspsa, ' ' 

Ml'. Duane, with his offer, was a trifle tardv. Other 
arrangements had already been made by the Congres- 
sional Commission nnrler the direction of Samuel Dex- 
ter, a Senator of Massaebnsetts.* 

Mr. Duane became a j)roperty owner in the Capital 

•"Hblory of tlw Libmrj' of C'ongrrss." William Dawaoii Johnston. 
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CUty August 28, 1801, when he received a eonveyanee 
of the property at the northwest corner of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and Sixth Street, square 460, part of 
lot 1 ; to this, April 19, 1804, he pm't^hased an addition, 
part of lot ().* 

Mr. Duane, August 18, 1801, ten days previous to the 
purehasc* of the Pennsylvania Avenue site received a 
deed from the Commissioners to himself as assignee of 
Samnel Blodgett of lot 13 in Square 688, now a part of 
the Capitol Park. And the brick store on E hetweeu 
Seventli and Eightli Streets, opposite BlodgettV Hoteh 
on which Kid, Eliot and t'o. had a sign a short time, is 
assessed to Mr. Duane. It does not appear that in either 
had r>uane any substantial or any title at all.f 

I believe Duane was the jniblic printer during the 
administration of President Jefferson, at least the 
earlier part— so many official documents bear his im- 
print. A place of business near the executive and leg- 
islative departments would facilitate his work and in 
consequence he establi«bed a branch printing office here. 

PRINTINO OFFICE. 
B()okseij:jng & Statioxery Store. 

Jl'ST OPKNED 

IJy ^VILLIA.^[ DUANE 
In the PENNSTrt.VAKLv Avenue. 

The advertisement is of length and gives a list of 
publications for sale otlier than his own; and of his 

• Mr, Duiine'R entire hoUling on wjUHra 400 ivn.n fifty-six fe*"t tlir«'fl 
inciiua on PenuftjliBiiift Avi?nHe, one Jiunilrecl niid sixtythrw? fwt fight 
inolrfa, the Dntire front, on Sixth Street And forty fe»»t two indxcB on 
C Street. 

t The court recordai do not disi'lose any title to the E Street property 
(Square 431 lot 12) in Duane, Nevertlielesi? he nflvertises it vrith hii 
plttce of business for »ale, April ;i, J8()T, and d^acribc* it — "the Brick 
House ne-fir Blwlgett'e Hotel, nmi the Two Lots of Ground on one of 
which it stands. The house was huilt for a store, and i» very lofty 
and has a dry eelliir and plaistered garret. " 
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own new and beautiful editions ; and in press to be pub- 
lished at the Aurora Book Stores, No. 106 Market 
Street, Philadelphia; and Square 460, Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington City, other literary ventures; and 
prospective ventures, generally historical, if sufficient 
encouragement is in sight. 

The "Gambler, or Memoirs of a British Officer," has 
this imprint: 

Washington City: 

Printed At The Ai'OI-u> Pbes^, 

By W. DUAXE & SON. 

1802. 

There is no uniformity in the imprints, and in some 
the son's mention is omitted. The sou, Wnu J., did 
frequently come and assist in the management. A list 
of these imprints is in Appleton P. ('. Griffin's Issues 
i/f the District of Columbia Premi in IbOO, 'oi, 't^^— Co- 
lumbia Historical Society. 

The editor announced December *2, 1801, being pres- 
ent at Washington and that he "proposes to give the 
proceedings in Congress with regularity and lidelity." 
This he did and of the deliberations Demosthenic he 
reported with remarkable complpteness. The Aurora 
had the look the (Congressional Kecord has. Besides, 
l>y antliority, the AmarH published the acts of Congress 
as it did those of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Duane was partial to Washington ; to it he i>oiuted 
with pride. From him here came to the Aurora, De- 
cember 7, 1801 : 

"This city, one day destined to be the greatest on this con- 
ffnent fit lonst, in every ri^sppt't. extent, beHUty, conveaieutie, 
and grftudt'tir. has dunhled ifa pnpulfltion, aud number of 
iahabltations in little imtre tlian a vt'ar. To the eye of tbe 
stranger, as he enters the preeiucts from an elevated point nf 
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obst^rvatioi). tlic s[iaee surromidinfj: the presidt'ot's house ap- 
pears in a thickly st^ttlfd town, with numerous traiu of 
ehaTt'juix .wntteretl over a chTUiiiJM<.'eJJt sptice of fotir iiiilns, 
fn]i\*t.*ned by the spaeiotts view of the Foti.Hime, and relieved 
by tlw sombre colonHnp' q£ the Virginia hills ou its^opposite 
shores, which risiny yrsidtmlly prest'iit an elevated line ahuve 
the level of the phme nt" the city, and which apjiear to eon- 
neet with the hilis of Maryland on the east, north. Hnd west, 
"ivinp to the seat id' the city the .ippearuiice of a cireulai' 
plain in a valley, though the uctutil scito is itiself elevated in 
its greatest range thirty feet above the lev»d of the rivers." 

It gave Mr. Noah Webster envious eniotions that Mr. 
Duane should he the guest of the President, and it gave 
111". Duane ehani-e for some eoinpavi.sons— t'omparisons 
between the administrations of tlie Presidents Adams 
and Jefferson, Of Adanis he says— some steps wonld 
have hceu less imitolitically jnirsned had he devoted 
Jess attention to "gratifying his vanity, with 

'Pomp and feast, and revelry 
Antique iiiasfiues iind pageantry.' " 

Of Jefferson, with widest scope of a mighty vooab- 
uhiry, lie deseribes a democratic simplieity (letter, 
April, 1802) : 

"What a ctintrasi ! fnrrnerly all was sidlenness and repul- 
sion — now cheerful iirss wnd eunteut, hospitality without waste, 
and plenty without profusion, dignify the niaiisiun. No 
parties are formed where the adoration of tlie principal per- 
sonage is the chief occupation of the t?aests, too stiH" for 
hilarity, too numerous for recreation, too uiiscellaueous and 
frivolous for sober enjojTuent or the ehantis of discoursive 
convei*fie." 

The British vandals diseolored the Executive Man- 
sion with smoke and it required some paint of hlaneh- 
iug tint and then, so say some argumentative antiquar- 
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ians, it became the Wbite House— tliat it was never in 
print that way until the Britons' invasion. Mr. Jeffer- 
son, every work day of the fall of 180], visited the cap- 
itol, so anxious was lie that the building for the House 
of Representatives should he in readiness at tlie ap- 
proaching session. Returning slowly on Pennsylvania 
Avenue be was overtaken by a eonntrynian, also on 
horsehaek. The granger was of the doubting Thomas 
order. Of the dialogiie I give only the responses per- 
tinent : 

FtirutD'. — Dnui mn then if you 'rn't tlio first Virjiinian I 
evpr seed that wouldn't spII nr swap a horse (a pause) — whose 
is that great white house ayoud there. 

President. — It is called the President's. 

/'. — What that t,'reat wliite house— I have just passed an- 
other great place Tike one of tmr Duteh barns, with nu eud 
blown down and the roof off, but they tell me its the plaee 
where congress sits in, and is cfltlcd the capitol— . . . 

F. — Aye! aye! I miderstiiud you— you treat ine to the 
President's wine— uo, no, we Frederick folks don't believe 
everything that's told them neither- so g:ood by to ye. 

By the time the farmer was arrived at Georgetown 
lie found he had been the eoinpaniou of the President ; 
there he related the ineident himself. Mr. Duane has 
given the dialogue entire. 

ilr. Duane retuiucd to Washington with the ensuing 
session of Congress. And at onee lie writes of the city, 
November 26, 1802 : 

"This eity is enereasinii in the nnmber of its buildiuijs, 
and inhabitants, the ahundaner of its markets, and the variety 
of articles for the tjible. You may suppose the number of 
the hotels is alstt enereased. 

. . . "The number of hniiRes added fo iu the view of the 
walk between the eapito] and the public offiees, aniuimts to 
fifteen, the greater part of which are on the view of the Penn- 
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sylvaiiia Jivi-niu', and uf thrm stories liigli, in the adjacent 
streets, there are nthei's now bnikling, ami in the division 
beyond the president's hmii^e t*.nvfirds (Jeorgetuwn there sire 
several buildings very forward; and at the other exti-eiiie 
towards the iiavy-yard ft very eonsiderable enereasc of ptjpu- 
iHtiitn has tfiki-ii piflee. 

•'Ahciut the reereatjons I i-iiii say little— the horse races 
take place nest week, and there is to be a race ball — the city 
flssenthly and the Georgettnvu assembly will I belii*v«^ eonipre- 
hend the whole— exceptinjj the perfunimnee uf the tjnai 
actors on the capitol hill. On this theatre however, though 
there njay \\o sonje spoil h'ng, it Ls not expeetetl tluit the acting 
will be so niueh iu the true comic and tratjic comic style aa 
in former seasons; so many of the low comedy characters and 
mock heroes have forfeited their ^'nt:a^■emeiJts by niistuking 
the taste of the audience, that luithinfr is expected but a little 
sentimental eoniedy and perhaps now and then a tragedy 
speeeh. ' ' 

If it is my indolenee or my confidence in tlie integrity 
of Mr. Bryan's research 1 am not coinjielled to confess 
while 1 adopt freely from the history of the hotels* 
the history of Duane's print and Imok shop. The stnie- 
ture was a two-stoiy frame and it is likely upon his 
additional acquirement on the Sixth Street front he 
enlarged the estahlishment as the valuation for taxes Is 
increased from fifteen Imndred to twenty-five hundred 
dollars. Diiano may Imve heen the foreconier (IHOI) 
in tlie positional liuh of tlie city, hnt soon others fixed 
themselves at the center and there was a little settle- 
ment. The proprietor of the Aurora Bookstore and 
Apollo Press, looking out of his front door a moniing 
in December, 1803, saw that .since the last session, 
along the avenue two additional foot way li had been 
laid and two handsome rows of trees on each side of the 

• Hotels of Washitigton Priqr to ISJ.}, Wilhelmua li. Bryan, Co- 
lumbiH Historical Society. 
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carriageway had been set out, extending from the Cap- 
itol to the President's house; and that morning he saw 
on the same square and wide, next door. Woodward's 
Centre Tavern and other neiglihorly Imildings— four 
at least— at the westena end. Across the avenue and 
directly he saw several buildings, one of wliieh, latterly, 
waH the residCDCe of the brilliant John Law, son of 
Thomas Law— and diagonally the costly iiuprovenients 
(assessed at $7,000) of Cruikshanks and Thompson, 
very likely, the range of three houses, one of which was 
tbe plaee of husiness of tlie Inielligencer under the edi- 
torial guidance of Samuel Harrison Smith. A few 
years after Uuane saw just beyond Woodward's the 
rather important improvement (assessed at $4,000) of 
the Washington Building Company, Mr. Solomon 
Meyers rented this building and Mr, Woodward's 
Centre Tavern, which was a two-story brick, and then 
let the public know (1805) of the Pennsylvania House 
and Meyers City Tavern. But more fanciful in name 
and more famous beside is the Indian Queen— which 
succeeded thei^se with Jesse Brown as Boniface. After 
six years of business Duane concluded to divide his 
burden of disappointment and let Mr, Roger V, Weight- 
man, who had been his a.ssistjunt, May 27, 1807, for a 
consideration have his share here— and one sign came 
down and another went up. In 1814 Mr. Duane dis- 
posed of his realty; however, liis interest in the city 
never declined. Mr. Duane and the family passed a 
part of the time in Washington for there is this : 



MoNTiCELLo, Jan. 36. 33. 
I have duly received, d<?ar Jladnin. yiiiir favor of the 10th 
with the eloquent pireular unci address to your patriotic and 
fair eompnnions in good \viirks. I well recolleet our ae- 
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quaiiitanpe with yourself persoually in Washington valued 
for your own inerit HS well as for that of your esteomed father, 

Tii. Jefferson. 
Mr!^, Katiierixe Duan£ Morgan. 

Primarily this paper is for the purpose of disclosing 
Duatie's part in the early history of the city and yet 
these few paragraphs are all of it. He did interest 
himself greatly in its progress— and William Elliott in 
The Washitnjfon (iidde records— "Amongst those who 
by their wealth, talents, or industry have contributed to 
the formation of our infant Metropolis may be reck- 
oned: William Duane." 

Duane detected the detrimental influences to the 
growth, detected some that others did not, and when the 
influences weie of human accountability, denounced 
the delinquents with vim ; these influences he advances 
in orderly stepw of the logician. He writes, March 24, 
1804 : 

"Another eaiise is the jealousy of coiiieuding interests- 
the city has resembled a man who was claimed by thi'ee or 
four wives, who e«ch in the effort to secure him to herself 
had worried hiiu to death in her embraces. Miss Georgetown 
and Mrs. Alexandria, Jliss Capitol Hill, Mrs. Navy Yard 
and Mrs. F Street— have by turns coaxed and wheedled, se- 
duced and betraj-ed and altogether torn Mr. City of Wash- 
ington limb froui buib— and left him in a situation too feeble 
to be of very much importance to any of them. The idea is 
ludicrous enough but, it is not more ludicrous than tlie 
squabbles and intrigues of the different ends and quarters of 
this distFict— however one certain effect has been produced 
that these fine ladies in their efforts to shew off and outrival 
each other liavo for the most part, from being very dirty, ill 
looking, slatterns, become some of them very tidy, neat, hand- 
some lookin*? damsels, and otheis very motherly gentlewomen 
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—so finally are likely to be united contrary to the expecta- 
tions of many, in one happy and flourishing family." 

Now if Mr. Duane was of those who 

. . . "Seek diversion in the tented field, 
And raakf! the sorrows of mankind their sport," 

I do not know but it m as early as (24 July) 1799 that 
Timothy Pickeiing writes to President Adams : 

•*He (Duane) has lately set himself up to be the captain 
of a company of volunteers, whose distinguishing badges are 
a plume of coc^-neck feathei-s and a smail black cockade with 
a large ea^rle. He is doubtless a United Irishman, aod the 
company is probably formed to oppose the authority of the 
government; and in case of war and invnsion by the French, \ 
to join them.'* ^ 

The soldier lads, imposing in the plumage plucked 
from the autocrat of tlie barnyard and tlie king of the 
birds, were, it is fair to infer, the Republiean Greens 
who for years came to the calls by the Aurora signed 
"Will. Duane, Captain." 

Duane was animated by everything belligerent and 
more animated by the tokens of conflict— habiliment 
and accoutrement, drum and gun. Of the Mihtary As- 
sociation (Pennsylvania), organized January 13, 1806, 
he was secretary and tlie delegate as Captain of the 25th 
Regiment. 

Mr. Duane himself says tliat the jten and press are 
his formidable weapons, but that unfairly he was not 
left to the choice of wea[x>ns by thirty of the heaviest 
and stoutest federal officers in Philadelphia, and that 
he fought until he ** could neither see nor hear nor 
stand," and that from the exhibition of bravery he was 
invited to a corimiand by a body of young men. And 
that in practice of his own principle ''not to attempt 
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any thing without doing it well" he qualiiied himself 
by study. And that his discipline was pleasing, that 
he was elected lieutenant-colonel (July, 1805) and 
reelected and would have been reelected again but he 
was content that his regiment was '*the best equipt and 
disciplined in the State," Before he went into the war 
he solenmly declared : 

"I shall most certainly maintain those prineiples whieh 
have placed America on thfi happy preeminence she now 
holds and in defence of which I will whenever occasion calls 
for it most cheerfully devote my services and my life." 

I do not know that Duane was 

'* Foremost of all the host that strove 
To crowd Death's open door," 

or that he was careful of himself for future deeds of 
daring 

"For those that fly may fight af?aiu 
Which he can never do that's slain. ' ' 

But this Mr. Duane surely did— he wrote three treatises 
on war— military text-books; and President Adams, 
the second, says : 

"Duane the calouel, wiia a useful auxiliary to Duaue the 
printer, for tleecing the public hy palming upon the army, at 
extravagant prices, a worthless compilation upon military dis- 
cipline that he had published." \ 

That Mr. Adams' eriticiem is ill founded and tliat he is 
not as strong in soldier erudition as in other things is 
conclusively convincing by this excerpt from Duane's 
"Principles of Military Discipline," 

"The great perfection of military discipline is to he found 
in the art of marching well, or, as the celebrated Marshal Saxe 
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expressed it: 'All the mystery of military discipline is to be 
found in the legs and he who thinks otherwise is a fool. ' ' ' 

The Handbook for Infantry has this title page and 
following this official order : 

A 

Hand Book For Infantry: 

containing 

The First Principles 

OF 
MlUTARY DiSCIPIJNE, 

Founded on Rational Method: 

Intended 

To ExpiiAiN In a Familiar and Practical Manner, 

For the Use of the Military Force of the 

United States. 

The 

Modern Improvements 

in the 

DiSCIPIJNE AND Movements op Armies. 

The Fifth Edition 

By WILLIAM DUANE, 

Adjutant General in the Army of the United States. 

Phhjvdelphia 

Printed For The Author. 

1813. 

Regulations 

To be 

Received and Observed 

For the 

Discipline op Infantry 

in the 

Army of the United States. 
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"Adjctant General's Office, 
''Wasiungton City, 19th Mareh, 1813. 
"General Oiflrrs. 

"The 'Ilaiul Book for Infantry,' eompiletl and published 
by William Duan^, of Philtidelphia will Ix? received and ob- 
served as the systein nf Infantry Discipline for the Army of 
the United States. 

*'By order of th<* Secretary of War, 

"T. E. CUSHING, 

''Adj. GenU' 

Duane was appointed by President Jefferson Lieu- 
tenaDt Colonel of Kifles July IR, 1808, He resigned 
July 31, 1810; and, by President Madison, adjutant 
general with tlie rank of folonel, March 18, 1813, and 
he was honorably discharged June 15, 1815. William 
Bache in *'The Franklin Ancestry and Descendants in 
the Coh Louis Bat'he Line" states that during the War 
of 1812 defences were erected on the Delaware in the 
nature of fortified posts and earth works to prevent an 
attack on Philadelphia; and that Col. Duane com- 
manded the troops at Dupont, New Jersey, one of these 
posts. 

(/harles Jared Ingersoll, in his '* History of tlie Sec- 
ond War/* savB: '^Colonel Duane was a man of exten- 
sive military theoretical information.*' 

It is no victory if the enemy do not yield. This is 
not Mr. Diiaue's expression; however, he used many 
of the same import and to that of Mr, Marcy '*t]iat to 
the victor belongs the spoils of the enemy "^^ which in 
political parlance is public position and patronage. 
Duane, with the asceiidan<'y of the Republicans, toward 
which the Aurora had accomijlislicd nmcli, began to 
urge the removals. However, he was surprised with 
the stubliomnees of the enemy in surrender; says he : 
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"Home of the Federalisty ai-n ai tenacious of their places, 
that after they have been dismissed from office they insist on 
reriiMinui'4 (in the ground, niid oecupyinit; the house fittaehed 
tu the fiflfiee, " 

Mf. Gallatin to Mr. Jeflfurson, ITtli August, 1801, 
writes : 

'*Duane has been here, and I have taken an opportunity of 

shnwintr the impropriety nf nmiierons removals. He may 
think the reason iiood, but his feeJiuifs will be at war with 
any urgmueiit oii the subject." 

Gallatin surmised rightly. Diiaiie temporized liis 
warlike spirit, yet not for long. Duane's rebellion to 
Gallatin's founse, on the authority of the hit^torian, 
Henry Adams, is the first in order and in importance 
in the retirement of him whom the sage of Mouticello 
tributizes "there in no truer man, and who, after the 
Presideutj is the ark of our safety"; and, too, on that 
authority, Jefferson and Madison, both, sacrificed their 
Secretary of Treasury to a "protligate adv^enturer" 
(Duane) "whom they conciliated, flattered, pei-f^uaded, 
argued with, and Kupjjorted by public and private aid." 

Many of us have ancestors who in the early days 
willingly Kacrificed to the hanlships of life at the new 
capital to serve the country. Able men were these. 
Each accomplished what now retpiires a score, yes, sev- 
eral scores, and even more j in some instances, one was 
the whole bureau. Good men were these, in spite of 
Duane *s cliaracterisjation, for tliat is cancelled by the 
bar of limitation. 

Wiien Duane called that time on Gallatin he brought 
and left a pamphlet in manuscript, stitched, and headed 
"Citizen W. Duane'* in ornamental letters. Gallatin 
endorsed it: "1801, Clerks in office; given by W. 
Duane." The book had three columns respectively for 
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salaries, names and remarks.* The latter were dis- 
tinctively descriptive, short and strong, to wit: Pica- 
roon, Nothingarian, Niiieumi>oop, Adamite, Throat- 
cutter, Villain— and on down to— Hell-hot. 

Abraham Bradley, .Jr., Assistant Postmaster, has his 
turn in the list. Very likely he did not know that he 
had been coniplimented "an esecrahle aristocrat"; nev- 
ertheless in his eighty-second year he made a return 

compliment : 

March IG, 1S19 
*'Tliis hua rekiudletl the jjialiee of D. and he is spitting oul 
his venom by the whott^ilc, But that felloiiv is already so 
famous tor falsuphood and mnlice that liis invf('tiv*'s are 
totally disresardrd. His pen is ton couteiuptible tu produce 
scandal; mid as 

The Devil tievei* feels in trim 
But wlien in lies and seaiuial busy. 
The Aurora man is just like him 
And in fact a Junior Devil is he." 

The Aurora declined in political importance and Col- 
onel Duane dropped the editorial pen in 1822. He had 
vigoronsly cliampioned the struggles of Bolivia for in- 
dependence and this gave him the prestige for a vi^it 
there to collect certain Bolivian debts for a commission. 
He was successful in the collection; and tlie clients were 
successful in cheating him of lus compensation. 

In the preface to the work to which I give extended 
note, the author says he has proposed to bestow a chap- 
ter on the grand work of the strait of Panama, to effect 
which he had made jtroposals to the Colombian govern- 
ment (sustained by capitalists) and which, if aecom- 
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plished, as he knows it is practicable, would render the 
eommunicatloo between two oceans as free and more 
secure tlian the passage of the straits of Simda or 
Gibraltar. 

Boswell's * 'Journal of a Tour in the Hebrides/* Sir 
Walter Scott's ''Diary of a Voyage in the Lightbouse 
Yacht to Xova Zembla, and the Lord Knows Where," 
and Cob Duane's " Visit to Coloiubia" are literary iiias- 
terpieces of travel. In his narration of travel, Duane 
is no more the diatribist; all is told charmingly, 
chastely, clearly. His life in the four quarterwj sharp 
observation, retentive memory, comprehensive infor- 
mation and varied experience are adjuncts of aid. His 
words are as a horn of plenty and flow in pleasing 
change. Naught that a public economist would over- 
look iH overlooked. His description makes the laud- 
scape come to the mental view as through a field glass. 
The customs of the people are told and something also 
of the feathered people who look down from the tree 
tops. Everything is told worth telling and told well. 
He writes the scene and we see the actors and the 
acting. The oddities of the people is a vein of gentle 
humor and the oddities of his own personality is an 
auxiliary humor. 

The title in full is 

A Visit 

To 

CoLttMBIA, 

In The Ye.\rs 1822 & 1823, 

TiV LAGr,VYR.\ Mf!0 CARACAS OVER ThE CoRDILLERA 

To BitGOTA AsD Thence 
By The ilAODAi.KNA To Cartagkna. 



Beside the colonel was his daughter, Elizabeth, and 
his stepson, Lieutenant Bacbe, a gr-andson of Dr. 
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Franklin. The journey of thirteen hundred miles eaeh 
way with its perilous aseents and descents was made 
by the American girl with tlie least fatigue. Duaiie 
says*: "In tljose countries where Spanish poliey had 
arrested the aetivity of man and palsied his genius^, 
there are neither wheel earriages nor pnlankeens and 
the mnle is the general hearer of all burdens." And 
so satisfactory had been the service of this sagacious 
beast the traveler in sheer gratitude is impelled to 
say *'the persevering and patient mule laljours his way 
with a constancy and security that is astonishing. In 
every otjier country the obstinacy of the mule is a sort 
of proverb ; but 1 saw no instance of such a character in 
the long journey I performed : and without mules it is 
not to be conceived how intercourse could be carried on 
over the frightfu) and desolate cliffs, ravines and rivers 
of South America. They are, in fact, to these regions 
what the camels of northern and western Asia, and the 
steamboats of North America are." 

The colonel on his route was surprised and gratified 
to hear: "Are you Colone] Duane to whom Congress 
voted thanks at Cucuta, in 1821?" and to meet those 
who knew of him and his histor}\ His friendliness to 
Colombia as a politician and a militarist was spoken of 
and there were those who had his military publications 
in their bookracks and a memoir of his authorship, 
translated into Spanish, was circulated through Colom- 
bia. The colonel was accorded abundant hospitality at 
every stop except the once or twice when the alcade 
was not sufficiently impressed to stretch out his arms^ 
then the colonel thouglit of that little dignitaiy and the 
animal with long ears at the same time. 

The colonel was aroused by the "approaching sound 
of 'the spirit-stirring drum and the ear-piercing fife/ " 
He observes he " could hear the assemhlee or even the 
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generate beat, without any more emotion than if it was 
a solo on a jew'^-barp; I>ut here were ansietv and 
strong throbs" in the 

..." 'Drum's sonorous sound 
Parading round, and round, and round.' " 

He says "the excitement of the moment brought to 
mind the song of Frederick I. of Prussia, '9 mine got, 
vot blud and tonder/ *' and he falls into a contrast with 
"our military music within the United States" and 
speaks of it as "so dull and execrable and our marching 
so much in the time of the 104th psalm t 

' Bless the Lord. O my soul. ' ' ' 

The colonel's poetic description of a coffee tree is in 
part: 

''The branches were loaded, like the amis of an Oriental 
beauty, with beads of every tint, from the palest green to 
emerald, yellow tupaz, from these to the roiie and all its 
shades and hues, tii erimsou, ami the deepest ruby red, 'last 
stage of all,' a confSrnied chor'i>Iate brown, the sign of ripeness, 
and warnuig to the delicate finger where to pick." 

This is an illustration of the writer's landscape 
descriptive : 

"The common gro%'elling caetus was abundant along the 
skirt of the thieket. whieli appears to have been a road eut 
across this miserable plain, that would have ispared the poets 
the exercise of invention in de.seribing the borders of hell 
and the valley of siu or death— by the fitness of its lonely 

desolation. 

'As when heaven's fire, 

llatb scath'd the forest oaks, or mountain pines 
With singed top. their stately growth, though bare, 
Stands tm the blasted heath . . . 
. . . The causeway to hell-gate, 
On either side, disparted chaos.' " 
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Approadiing Santa Rosa, the traveller says : 

"A befliitifu! river revealed its current by tlie trL^iiiiilmis 
silvery light reflected from the sim. TLis feature of the land- 
scape S0015 identified the resemblance »t which 1 was not 
before eonseioiis, but it was n very striking likeness of the 
position and valley of the eity of W'ashiutfton. as sl-uu fi-oni 
the brow of the Capitnl Hill. The brightness of the sun 
gave the appearance of the nsoiith of May at Washington." 

He says : 

"They were paitieularly pleased, too, when I told them of 
the resejiiblanee which the valley of Santa Rosa bore to that 
of \Vashin|,'ton City in the first bloom of spring.'' 

The peculiarities of a people who believe in Cod and 
worship Bolivar, who are dead all day and dance all 
night, Duane hits off in a merry way. 

"Here I saw beauties as fair as Cynthia, and as niddy as 
Ilebe, brilliant white and roseate, praeefully traversing tiie 
mazes of the danre, with eitizens composed of every shade, 
from fair to the complexion of the native Indian; women, 
however, well educated in the best knowledge tau^d)t in the 
country, and not the less esteemed for not being wholly fair 
complexioned. There is no discrimination now made, but by 
intelleetnal and moral fitness for personal i-espeet or public 
station." 

The colonel says the commandant at Tucugo '* seemed 
to think liiN good Seiiora was too weighty for an angel, 
but the good Seiiora herself was not only persuaded 
that she was angelic, and took no great pains to coneenl 
her beauties in alt the fulness of nature." 

♦So human nature is much the same whether the blend 
be Spanish or the latitude differeut. 

"Elizabeth, in her night-cap placed herself on the vis-a-vts 
seat of the window, with her work-box and her embroidery. 
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The arrival of un ek'phunt or n whale could not have affLH*ted 
thr* pretty ladies of Tj-iixillu with more curiosity, than the 
niijiur <if H stran|f(> ilaiusel. nf fait* complexion, with ehet'ks 
as roseate as those of the Vir^ of Chiuchinquia. had arrived 
in Truxilld, and was actually (inartered at the aim uf Seiiitra 
Cai'dona in the ('alle (irande; the pavement, though jrond fnr 
hnrses, or nudes, or asaes, is nut pxaetly the best adapted for 
vei-^' pretty delicate feet, ea*ied in satin or other silk shoes; 
and inoreo\'er. where it is no rouj.di, there is a neeessity of 
keeping the hind-skirt of the garment from sttilinjf where the 
mules have gone before them — what wns to be done? eould it 
be expected that curiosity would rej^ard a rough pavement ? 
, . . They in faet passed on the opposite side of the street, 
and they jx-eped, Init jrood iiumiieis did tnit permit them to 
peep loufe' enouisjh. and besides the yi((//(f-fd;j was . . . edged 
with . . . those deep borders, which were intended to de- 
feat the woiitcinness of the sunbeajus, now defeiited the 
euriciaity of the ScriOiiim, who wished to see everything, after 
passing up and down, tirst at this side, and then at that, 
eyeiofr the objeet, as if, lik<^ 51iranda in the Tempest, 
'They eould no woman's face remember, 
Save from the glass they'd seen their own.' " 

At length female euriosity surmounted all scruples— 
a group entered the eorridor and using the diplomacy 
of a. widow "entered upon the word." 

. . . "They prayed to be penjiitted to take a pattern of 
the eap — EHzabeth went to her trunk to find one perfeetly 
utLHiviled, and it was necessary to remove some other articles 
lit iivt at it. this was openiiui I'aiidora's box, the eap was lent 
tliat day. and before we left Ti'uxillo it was the general object 
of ft'inale attraction. Perhaps they beard some passing 
Iniveller say that *a benntifid wouuiu uever liwks so well as 
in her uipht-eap'— and they all determined To look well — for 
every one had taken a pattern. But the tnuik liail revetded 
otlh'r curiosities- 'Come, my sweet friend" said one of them, 
'ivrnmenade the streets, and show your beautiful clothes, my 
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pretty friemK' llow it was possiblf that a yuuns lady stioukl 
have handsome dothcs and not wnlk abroad to f4h«nv thpm, 
was beyond their conception." 

^f. Mollien was jjremier in tlie fifkl with a book of 
travel through the northern boi'derlaiid of South Amer- 
ica. It was not jealousy perhap.s on the part of Duane, 
it was Ills strict standard of truth, that caused liim to 
challenge MoUieu's statements and disprove them with 
foot-rule accuracy. Says our traveller: 

"A tranfilatioti of a Poraian nr h Turkish narrative literally 
would be, to men aranjitonied to the use of laujsuage in ex- 
pressing ideas exactly, h sprifs nf hyperboles; the Spanish 
idiojii partakes uf this urientalism; and M. MuUipu'a work 
proves that the French admits of this sjiecies of earieature. " 
"His (Molliens) account of the device of a host at the Vaifa 
(ie Basic, deservew autice:— 'The prejuJice of the iiiliabitants 
of the Cordillera against fire, which they eoncLnve to be un- 
wholesome, prevents them from lightinj; any, I wiis benniiibi-d, 
altliough my berth was the least exposed to the ont\\ard air, 
imd was wrapt>ed up in thick wollen doaks, etc. The cold, 
however, did not lust all ni<jht for wy host court ivetl the 
siiifjular idea of biintfing up a gnat number of mis, which 
were trained to placs themselves upon the feet of the travellers ; 
1 had two of them, whose thick furs kept me very imnir, " 

Tills story (says Duane) "merits record in the his- 
tory of the feline species, and may have a place in the 
same chapter with the fight of the Kilkenny cats— 
equally authentic." 

"There waiLst was two cata in Kilkenny, 
Aitch thought there was one fiit toi* many: 
So they quan-ollcd and bit, 
They scratched and they lit. 
Till excepting their nails 
And the tips of their tails 
Instead of two cata, there wasn't any." 

—Miss Conway. 
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General Washington to .Fames MeHenry from Mt. 
Vernoii, 11 August, 1799: 

*'Tliorp euu ha iju iiiclUutii bftwctni the i-cward and the 
punishment of ?i.ueh nn Editor, who shall publish such things 
as Diiane has boen doing ftir »nn»e time pa^st. Can hardi- 
hond, itself he so gri'«t as t» sti|fmatizt' charat'td's in the 
Public Ciazettcs for the most lieinous offenees and when prose- 
etited, pledf,'f itself to support the alligation, unless there was 
souiethiug to build on * It will have an unhappy effect nn 
the public uiiud if it he not so.'' 

Ten days before the ex-Pre.sident's letter President 
John AdiiTUK to his Seeretary of State, Timothy Pick- 
ering, from Quiney (August 1, 1799) writes: 

"Is there anything evil in the reyJona of actuality or pos- 
sibility, that the Aurora has ntU suggested to uie? The 
matchless effroutei^y of this Diiane merits the execution of 
the alien law, I am very willing to try its strength upon 
him." 

Between the Adams and Franklin families was an 
animosity, planted hy the founders and cultivated by 
their followers. To Benjamin Rush the elder Adams, 
12 April, 1809, eritieizes Dr. Franklins' diploTiiaey in 
France, adverts to their quarrels and continues: 

'*That I knew he had conceived an irreconcilable hatred to 
me, and that he had propa<iated ami would e^mtiiiue to propa- 
gate prejudice-s. if nothing woi"se ayainst me in America from 
one end of it to the other. Look into Benjamin Franklin 
Bache's Aurnrti and Diiane's AHfnris for twenty years and 
see whether my expectatittns have not been verified." 

That remarkable diary of John Quincy Adams (1795- 
1848) that ran copiously for more than half a century 
is for Duane neither sparing in space nor spite—there 
is page after y)age and here is only a part of one : 
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"As meiiely the eilitdr of ji newspaper, charaetcr is not 
neressury tn support oppositltin. To prove venal Hnd profli- 
gate would only sliow him fit for the trade which hf pursues, 
of dissemijiHtio^ slander. He has talents, lon^' find nniu- 
ternipted experience in pnblic affairs, iriiieh knowledge 
crannned without order or nirthod inti) his head, and inde- 
fatijsihk', nnreiuittiiiM; ind(istry. His real faculty and power 
as a slanderer consists in mixing truth ivilh faljM'hfrod in sueh 
proportions that with the ignorant, the inalieiousi, and the 
interested the eoiupoutid is si> like truth 'twill serve the turn 
as well. As a partisan, he i-an be usseful only to tho.se who.se 
cause depends upon the propajration of falsehnofl. For sup- 
poi-t of ti'Utli nr eorreet principle he is impotent." 

From the diary it appears that Duane dad an unset- 
tled iiceoimt with the government as quarterma.ster 
which Duane awomited for by Ms poor bookkeeping. 
It likewise ai>pears that Duane had a project of selling 
stands of arms to the South Americans of Venezuela 
with an allowance of commission and another project — 
his appointment as agent for Venezuela and New 
Granada or even Mexico. Mr. Adams was the medium 
of itre.sentation to the President (Mr. Monroe) who 
doubted the prudent policy of a secret sale and the ex- 
pediency of the agency — it would .seem a condonement 
of daily journalistic jeers and tlie con.sideration for a 
piirt'haf»e of peace- 
Mr. Wirt to Mr. JefFersonj from Richmond, Aiuil 
10, 1811, writes: 

"You may rely upon it that D's name has no magic here." 

The.se are of the philippics. The editor had bis pan- 
egyrists and one who could not write without writing 
felieitousty. 

Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Wirt from Montieello (March 
30, 1811) : 
4 
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"That paper has un([uestioiial>ly I'^emlercd uiftdLnilable ser- 
vices to republietinisin thi'ough nil JIh stnigjilfs with the fed- 
eralists, and has bpen the rallying point for the orthndoxy of 
the M'hok' Union, It was rmr conifnil in the ghxiuiiost days 
and Ls still perforiniiif,' the office of « watchful fjentinel. We 
should be nniirateful to desert hini, and unfaithful to uui* 
own interests to lose him." 

Another President, Mr. Madison, says (1811) : 

"I have always regarded Duaue, and still regard him, as a 
sinc(?r<? friend of liberty, and as j'eady to nsake every saerifiee 
to its cause hut that of his passions." 

Washington is revered. Adam^ is revered. Jeffer- 
son is revered. All revere tliese who prepared the way 
for American liberty. In their time all had not una- 
nimity of flianipionsbip; the frieitds of one were the 
foes of the others, Od the retirement of Washington 
from the second presidency Duane published an exulta- 
tion. It voiced his conviction at the time. In other 
dayiS ije was of the admirers of him wlio is First. 

In the Aurora, March G, 1797, appears: 

" 'Lord now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine ej'es have .seen thy salvation!' was the pious ejaculation 
of a man, who beheld a tiood of happiness rushinji in upon 
mankind— if ever there was a time which could license the 
reiteration of the exelamation, the time is now arrived, for 
the man who is the source uf ail the uiisfortnnea of our coun- 
try is this day reduced to the level w^th his fellow-eitizens, 
and \r no lonjier jio.ssessed of power to nmltiply evils upon 
the United States. If ever there was a period for rejoicing, 
this is the moment; every heart iu unis<in with the freedom 
and happiness uf the people, ought ki heat high with exulta- 
tion that the name of \Vaskin(fton from this day eenses to give 
a currency to political iniquity, and to iegalize corruption. 
A new ft'ra is oiieuing upon us—a new ara which promises 
much to the public; for public nieasnreji must nnw stand upon 
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their own iiiei'il and nefarious pi-ojects can uo longer be snjt- 
ported by a itnme. When a retrospect is taken of the Wasb- 
ingtou adminislrntitm for eifrhl yeai-s past, it is a subject of 
the greatest astimishmeut that a single individual should 
have cancelled the principles of republicanisiri in an en- 
lightenerl people jiLst emerged from the gulf of depotisni, 
and should have carried his desigris as»ainst the public liberty 
so far, as to have put in jeopardy its very esisteoce; such, 
however, sro the faets; and with these staring us in the face, 
this day oui;lit to Ije a jubilee in the United States." 

Duane's pnhliratiou provoked nensure, particularly 
by Thomas Greeu Fessenden, a poet and newspaper 
writer of Yankeeland ; yet the censure is as undignified 
as the cause by "this man, the leader of what is termed 
the Jeffersonian Mohucracy.^^ Mr. Fessenden "the 
Hudibraw of America" resented not alone in prose. 

Mr. Fessenden 's measured tirade is this: 



Step forward, deniagog^ie Buaup, 
Than whom a greater rogue in grain, 
Ne'er fortified by mob alliance, 
Dare bid the powers that be, defianee. 

Law order, talents, and civility. 
Before your worshipful ruobilit>% 
Must bow. while you their thinking man, 
Lead by tlie nase your kindred elan. 

Thou are indeed a rogue as sly, 
As ever coined a r^a dy lie. 
Amongst the Catalines of faction, 
None calls more energies in action. 

With impudence the most consummate. 
You publish all that you can come at, 
To make for discords' sake, a handle. 
Of private anecdote, or scandal. 
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Few good and frreat men can be nani'd, 
Yniir sf^ntindrplship has not (lefatn'd ; 
Ami spaive a rnfrue who oujrht to haiig 
Who is not nujiibft-'d with yonr gang. 

And thoii, audacious renegradoet 
With many a libellous bravaUoe, 
Assaiil'dst Columbia's gwd-like soiu 
The great, th'inimofhd W.\sniK<?TUN ! 

Dost thou rejueiubor much abuut a 
Droll 'scape of thine once at Calcutta; 
When erst invited tu a lirpakfust. 
In noose you nigh hatl got yuur neck fastt 

Rir .Tnhn, hoM-pver, on the ivhole, 
Did wrong to set you on a pole; 
For such a patriot ought to ride 
Suspended from the under side. 

Now 'gins the fair, dew-dabbling blushing mom 

To open to the earth heav'n's eastern gates, 

Digplayiiijr, b.v degrees, the new*boriJ-light, 

The stars have trac'd their dance; and unto nijjht 

Now bid iKJod-night; 

The young day's sentinel, the morniiij^-star, 

Now drives before him aJl his glitt'ring fluek. 

And bids them rest within the fold unseen-, 

Till with his whistle, Hesperus ealls them forth. 

Now Titan up, and ready, calls aloud. 

And bids the rolling hours bestir them quick, 

And harness up bis prancing foaming steetls, 

To hurrj' out the sun's bright chariot: 

now I hear their trampling feet approach I 

Now, now I see that glorinus lamp to dart 

His nearer beams, and all be-paint with gold 

The over-peeping tops nf highest hills. 

HA\VKmGf>-S APOI.1.0 8HROVING. 
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It eould be that the editor in the daughter of the dawn 
saw suggest! veness of the dispersion of ignorance and 
the dissemination of intelligence— mental illumination. 

Night waues . . , 
. , . Light awakps the wnrkl. 

Byron, 

The title design is a representation of the radiating 
rays of the rising sun witli Aurora in rainbow curve on 
itf dividing Oeneral from Adveriiser. Under the rep- 
resentation is the motto * ' Snrgo ut Prosim ' ' ; and, under 
all "Publissbed (Daily) l>y William Duane, Successor 
of Benjamin Fhanklin Bache, in Franklin Court, 
Market Street." 

f Of the Aurorean articles of political hias it is suffi- 
cient to say tliat venom, vehemence, \dolenee, viru- 
lence, vilification, vituperation, severity, scandal, spite, 
sarcasm, stabj everjrthing in the catalogue of hurt is 
replete in them. Oppositely the articles of other na- 
ture have happy sparkle. Political passion, perhaps, 
was the index of his concern for tlie country— it was his 
ardor as attorney for the peoplejf more convincing, hiB 
enlistment in war an index of Ins patriotism. 

The Aurora under Dunne's exclusive responsibility 
makes twenty-five annual volumes (November 1, 1798 

to , 1822). The Urst paragi'aph I ever saw in the 

Aurora is this (August 3, 1801) : 

"111 the Aurora of Thursday last we gave a sketch of the 
character of the former Editor of the Fanners' Weekly Mu- 
settm of Walpole, New Hampshire, who was subsequently em- 
ployed by Piekerinsr as a kind of literary Jackall at a salary 
paid out ol the public Treiisiiry, Jiiid who is now tlie Editor 
and publisher of a thiu)i call the PoHT Fouo, but which from 
its size and suliKtauee we think proper to eall the Poktable 
Foolery." 



54 Mfeordt e/ thf Ceinmbia Huforicai Stx-irt^. 

I be«iUte and then iodalge the h>c!iiiatioii to qiiote 

from lh<? fonrth anniven^arr addre:?!^ (XoTember 3, 

1^03 J dedicated 

**T0 SUBSCRIBERS, 

"Tt him i}0€-o cnsttnaary with prmter^ of newspapers to 
prfiK^nt thcW KuhnetTben witli annoal address^ Uendiii^ 
flattery with reproach— Bueh have been dispeosed with by this 
paper, The necpusity of the ease, and not the desire to bestow 
eiJiriplinif^nU without fe^liog, or reproach without discrimina- 
tion renders an addn^w at thi» time indispensable; thon^rh the 
taeU whieh it raay he neceasarj* to state, may furnish new 
(TTuund for en impeachment of the morality of those who 
tiiakt' use of tlie property, ta^xtr and time of others without 
the reinimt'ration whieh is due. WTiere the prew is deemed 
more saered, and of more use than in any other eottntry — 
where its discussions and comimuiications from the principle 
soiireos of general information — and where perhaps its pros- 
perous existence, bold, digtiified. free and independent, is of 
the ifreateHt eonsefjuenee to the public liberties, it would seem 
to be an oblijgfltion of no inferior force to diseharge puuctnally 
the HieridcT urnujil sdhsf'ription for an incessant activity and 
imhiHtry, independent of the expenee-s and the dsngers to 
which editors of newspapers are exposed." 

The -Huhjfift of the sketch was gallant and it to him was 
a happy chance to turn a eonipliment on the sex of 
charm; and when Mr. Aaron Burr was witnessing the 
second inauguratiou of Jefferson— but 1 let him say it 
hiniBcIf : 

"Mr. Burr whk in the gallery among: the sovereign people 
an Monday — when we say sovereign, we mean even more than 
the fiovereiifii people, we mean the peoples' sovereign— the 
ladies." 

At the hearthstone lie disclosed easily the good of bis 
ikStiire and betterly his erudite and attractive attain- 
ment -mid he, himself, was reproduced in his family 
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iu a distin^isliinoc trJ^it— riilture. Mrs. Hartman B. 
(Anna M.) UuBariy (New Brighton, Feliruary IG, 
1903) says: 

'*My mo(}ie)--iu-hui\ Ihr bubi) <>[ the family— spokf uf her 
bcuuj (I t/rrnf deal in tlit: tihriti'tj iriih Itfr fufhrrr tis !ir trrote — 
of tlif jmi'tji f(itnihi—ttn(l fhc ttuniff gucxh that cume aud wi-nt, 
not^tl peoplf, tint! prominent foreigners and strttnffrrs in the 
City, of tlie gifieroH.^ fimpifitlitif — {itfiea too gentrous per- 
haps) it gave one a pleaxiny picture— of the tutcrtainiitg 
traveler and the yettial hoslt who drew frtmi a unde and varied 
experience ' ' 

Another (Miss Helen DuBarry) says of her ancestor: 
'"He was a very affeftionate sort of a man/' and it did 
not break liis eqnaTii)nity that Margaret and Emma 
built liou.ses of the books when there were guests. 
Children of William Diiane: 
First wife— I'atheriue 
William John, 

Catherine, m. Thomas P. Morgan. 
Second wife— Margaret H.' 

Elizabeth, m. Henry Crabbe, 
Sydney, died in infancy, 

Anastasia, m. Lloyd, 

Margaret, 

Emma, m. Dr. Edmund Lonis DuBarry, TJ, 
S.N. 
Diiane's son, William John, was Secretary of Treas- 
ury under President Jackson. 

A portrait of Duane by Gilbert Stuart was, at the 

• Died May 28, 1830. She is dewrilwH] ns ** ii little bit of a vvoinnn — 
of eoiiiiiitinilin^ ]i)'eh<'(icf nnrt inipn'saitf DiaiitnT." deHpitc littlpneaa. 
And brave tno for tJiat time — (tJie f(iltni«*t was Hlwent in South AiniTicaf 
— irhen she found tlie iiitruiler iir«ler tbe bed, she druiiiiiicd hiin out to 
the outer sJJe witli the nrder of n niiHlnry movement, hersulf, the^ sole 
and silent eaeurt. 
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Pennsylvania Academy of Flue Arts, destroyed bj- fire, 
A photographic reprodiK'tion had l>eeii made and this 
in turn has many copies. Mr. Russell Duane of Phila- 
delphia has three portraits^ none of them in oil. Mr. 
Duane, the i>ossessor of the pox'traits, himself is a living 
likeness of his noted ancestor, a Jiappening of lieredity. 
A standard portrait is reproduced in a large volume 
•*The History of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick and 
of the Hihernian Society,'* hy John II. Campbell, Phil- 
adelphia, 18'.t'2. Tlie rein-oduction of the Stuart por- 
trait is hy the courtesy of Mrf^. Allan B, (Estelle T)u- 
Jlarry) Sutherland; and that of the 8t. Memin by the 
courtesy of Mr. Russell Duane. 

His years added; his usefulness abated not. Tn the 
setting years the fierce heat declined. lie had to the 
end administration of governmental affairs; it was 
pacifie and partook of the judicial and legislative; he 
was the Prothonotary of the Supreme Court of the C^om- 
nionwealth of Pennsylvania, Eastern District (from 
\H%^ to bis death) and Alderman for the city of Phila- 
delphia.* 

He died Tuesday morning, the twenty-fourth of No- 
vember, 1835, in his seventy-sixth year. His friends 
were invited to the funeral, ten o'clock, the Thursday 
following, at his late residence on Elizabeth Street near 
Sixth; and in large nund)ers they followed to the grave 
in Konaldson's t'enietery-f At Wrexam in Wales is 
the quaint inscription on the headstone of the founder 
of Vale University. The sentiment exact, the detail 
ithnost, could hav^e been chiseled for Duane 's. 

• Mr. Diuinc'fl oiricinl life hiis unl lieeti ['lowly pursiU'd. He was of 
llii< (.'oininoit Coiinnl nf PlitliitU'ltiliiji in 1822, 

t UonaUlsoii's, butwenn nttiul»i'i(lKe» and FiUwntL-r, Ninth iiikI TphIIj 
Ktrrrta, Philudt'lpluM, 
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"But'ii in Aiueriea, in Europe bred. 
Id Africa traveled and in Asia wt'd, 
Where Innjf hi' WwA juiil tlu-ivi'd, in Livndon dead; 
Much ^ood, ^mtii' ill, he did: sd hcipe all's even 
And that his soul iu mercy's jfone to Heavtu. " 

Duane's resting place is North Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
Phi!adel])liiii. He rests with tlu'in to whom he is ances- 
tral. Tlie iron-fenced plot isi tlie siiiuinit, the slope is 
the flowery hank of the SeliuylkilL It 18 a dreainful 
scene. Nature is afresh; and .storm is abated. A 
marble slali marks the spot; on it is graven when Duaue 
came and when he went ;* naught lieside and \'et could be 

1)1$ o^jts a strenuous life. 

"Coi.. DiANfc; xn Hun. Stepuex R. Bradley. 

"Pinr/. Nov. 10. L^i/s^ 
**My dear Sir, 

"I thank you fur the kindness you have shewn me in yinir 
coniiininieation. These fellows are threat fools or think the 
Senate great fools to arldresis such .stuff in such a iiuiinier to 
that hody The thin{!; was done I have no doubt iu Phil", yet 
it is astonif^hint; what i^noranee it displays. It is well known 
by every person of conmiun lufurniation here, that it was 
proved in the Fed' Court that I was born in America— and 
did not leave it till nay 14 year— that my father died here, 

"It is very true that I arrived here in 1796, but if I had nut 
left here in 1774. it would have beeu impossible; but it is 
very extraordinary that my duetrines should be daujrerous^ 
since T inculcated them from the declaration of Iiidepeudenee. 
and supported them by a publieatiun of three Poems in 1780, 
one entitled Liberty and the other Independence, and third 
a deseriptive poem iu which the Spirit of I77ti breathed 
throughout; if those principles were French principles, no 

• WILLI Ait DUAXE 

Born Miiy ITtJi 1760 
Di&d Nownibt-r 24tli lartS 
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ilunbt I liiiil tlipiii ^)pfure \\\\' Freneli Revolution und maintain 
them now. juul will coijtinut? to inaintaiii them tho' ! i]fV<*r 
was nor am I likoly pwr to be in Frnnci? It may Ix^ also 
worth remark, that if rny principles are French that the pres- 
ent Kmprnir of France once thoiicrht it worth while to luake 
a formal complaint to the Executive of the United States 
against the Principles which I asserted in the Aurora and that 
I think as execrably of the French Emperor now as I ditl then 
and ever since the outrage of liberty at S'^Cloiid. 

•*If I have been buoyed up by my principles then, it is 
because the principles themselves conld not be overthrown; 
many attenipts huvo been made and are now makintf to sink 
the principles which have buoyed me up ; it is some comfort 
that I have been buoyed up in ^ood company and that the 
enemies of the author of the Declaration of Independence are 
the only enemies I have nr ever had, 

"It is remarkable tliat the auoupnous writer besides being 
verj' laboronsly malignant is either very ignorant or wilfully 
misstates facts— Ho says I made myself formidable by my 
personal efforts and the ajieney of fifty or sixty foreigners 
ho formed as a body fruard. The fact is that my pen and 
pirxs are the only formidable weapons I have ever used^ thirty 
federal offioers found no ilifireulty in attacking me when I 
had no other Aveapons. and altho' I made a good battle as I 
conltl against 30 of the heaviest &. stoviteat men in Philadel- 
phia, and foutiht till I could neither see nor hear nor stand, 
I was not surely lery foniiidable in that way; as to the eom- 
pany, I believe it was out of that outrage, for very soon after 
without any aj^ency or knowledge of mine, a body of young 
men presented themselves to me and offered to unifoi-m if 
I would c<tmmand them; a young man now in the United 
States anny, wur their lieutenant, and I accepted the com- 
mand. I knew nothing, not even the uiannal e.\ercises at ihe 
time, hut my principle has ever been not to attempt any thin*? 
without doing it well — 1 applied to study and qualified myself 
to command; and as the uuifornied companies are attached 
to regiments, that to which I was attached was so well pleased 
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witli the tliii4?ipline of my eotnptiny, that without any knowl- 
edge of their intention, I was pnl in nnniination by the raajoi's 
of the regiment as colonel and elected; as to its being dune 
by my friends, I did not know out of my own emnpany, iive 
men in the Regitnent. which is 1200 strong, and the electiim 
is by the vote of each individiitil by hallot I wass electetl a 
second time the same way unanimously, and I believe I should 
be elected again if I were disposal to accept it, for the rejiri- 
nient is now the best e<inipt and disciplined tn the State— 
and has added to it by my activitj' and the intinence of dis- 
cipline introduced by me beside the 8 battalion and 2 flank 
eumpanies, 1 troop of light cavalry 1 troop of horse artillery 
with two field pieces & equipments, and one company of 
Pikeuien:; the example of the regiincnl has excited a military 
spirit through the State, and has very tKituraily excited the 
hatred & the feat's of enemies of the militia and the stiv- 
er nment 

"It is not true that I retained the command of my company 
unless as Colonel — Cap' Graves was elected Captain when I 
■was elected Colonel of the 25^'' but I need not expose the 
ignorance of the writer better than by referring you to the 
following assertions — he says I have the command of a regi- 
ment, now this you know is not true since my appointment 
is that of L* Col. he says I i-ecniit my oi^m regiment ; now this 
is perfectly ridiculous, since unless what appears in the papers 
I know nothing of tlie business, and whether thei'e are any 
recruiting parties or not, unless w^hat I naturally conclude to 
be the case; I know of two companies, one at Cnrlisle and 
one under Col. Simonds on the >J. W. frontier. The quantity 
of falsehood in the letter would render any notice of it super- 
fluous, were it not due to your politeness to take this mode of 
exposing the fallacy of the writer 

"My talents are much overated by the fears of the public 
enemy and altho' I might consider it but as the fruit of their 
indieeility, it affords me some satisfaction to know that I have 
incurred their hatred by my zeal in the cause of my country — 

"As to the appointment itself, unless as it confers honor 
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Hnd di.<«!play the confideiicse of D»y eonntiy it is not ftii object 
tc» nil' f'\th^e in a ppcuniary or « prof*»!!sinnal view. If tliere 
is HHT I will foiTiake every tither Uusiiiess for tbat i>f my 
eounlry's sen'ice; at present in the enjoyment of lOOOO $ a 
year; surely the aceeptanee of W.M> would be a triflinjtr fX- 
change— I pay two clerks in my employment each a larger 
salary' than my lieuteDant eoloners pay. I feel, however, 
proud of the honor and the confidence of men who are an 
honor to hunian nature, and am not at all displeased at the 
enriiily of thf>se who are a dis^aee to their species, enemies 
of liliN^rty, and traitors to their eountry. 

"The Tories of this State will never forjrive lue— and in 
the reeent election, I may fairly claim more merit and more 
effective influence in deciding the result and the aeeumnlation 
of triumph than any other man-- Thank Ootl I have Wen ahle 
to render so much service and as long as Ciod spares nie, I 
shHil UHist certainly maintain those principles which have 
placed America on the happy prwminence she now holds and 
in ilefense of which I will whenever occasion culls for it most 
cheerfully Devote my services & life 

"If any gentleman of the Senate should he desirous of en- 
quiring' any thinj; euneerniog me, I have no bit of objection 
to answer any question, and to afford the most explicit in- 
fiiroiidioii in my power*, in my whole life— in my private 
moriil ehuracti'r and my pubiic, I defy the umliee of the 
world to exhibit a single act or deed that a moral man, a 
husband, father, friend, or member of civil society ought to 
blush for. This is as broad and unequivocal aud as partic- 
ular as human lani^uage or thought can make a challenge, and 
in this sense I ntter it. 

■' 1 think it proper to inforiu you, that I hold in my posses- 
Htoti tt htU'f front, every imtividtinl rm uur electoral ticket 
l>lf(tfjiiitj (hi'inttilvfs to I'ote for Madison Prrjiident, The 
irie«»iure was suggested by myself, and I hold the letter's as 
Secretary of the State Committee. This is sufficient for this 
State. 

'With great respect yra 

W« DUANE 
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'*D' Ijfih was nunTied last eTeninjr to Miss Ki'nin^lv 
«lauirhter of Mr. AimI. Keni»edy of this <ftty— a very a]niahl4> 
am] excvllent young laity. 

'"When the ai>poiDttne&ts arp presented to the Seuate. 1 
ahfOtild like if it be de^red by the friends of the administra- 
tion to send on a suitable n^ply to the anonynioiis writer, or to 
furnish anv menjber with facts — " 



Writings of Wh-uam nvA>'E, 

Compitation of the wi'itings of William Duane— com- 
pleteness i& not claimed ; 
Tiiree Poems, 1780: 

1. Liberty. 

2. Independence, 

3. Spint of 1776. 

"Account of the Proceedings of a Meeting of the 
People for Speech." London, I'ilo. Pennsylvania 
Historical Societ\\ 

**A Historj' of the French Revolution. . . . Exami- 
nation of the Dispute Wtween the French and American 
Repoblics." Vol. 1, Philadelphia, 1708. Pennsylvania 
Historical Society. 

**A report of the Extraordinary Transactions which 
took place at Philadelphia in 1799. ... A lien bill. 
. . . The a.ssanlt on the committee at St. llaiy's 
Church." Philadelphia, 1799. Pennsylvania Histor- 
ical Society. 

"Trial of Rioters for Riot, and Assault on Philadel- 
phia.'' 1801. Library- of Congress, 

'^The Mississippi Questions/' 1803. 

* ' Experience the Test of Government, ' ' 1807. Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society. 

"Militar\' Dictionary." Philadelphia, 1810. 

**An Epitome of the Arts and Sciences." 1811. 

"Hand Book for Riflemen." Philadelphia. 1813. 
Two editions. 
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''Hand Book for Infantry." Philadelphia, 1813. 
Five editions, 55 plates. 

"Explanation of Plates of the System of Infantry 
Discipline." 1814. Not printed. 

"The System of Infantry Discipline; According to 
the Kegulations Established for the Army of the United 
States." March 19, 1818. Philadelphia, 1814. 

"American Military Library or Compendium of the 
Modem Tactics." Two volumes, Philadelphia, 1819. 

"A Visit to Colombia in 1822 and 1823." Philadel- 
phia, 1826. 

The Duane papers are valuable pamphlets, very 
numerous; they were purchased by the United States 
and are lodged in the Librarj^ of Congress. 




THE RISE OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH IN THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA. 

By AKTHUR S. BROWNE. 
(Rent] Ixjfore the Society, MurcU 14. 1003.) 

The eeiitury in wliich the English fokmiziHl Ainerioa 
witnessed the final HSt'endaury of Protestautisni over 
Eoraan Catholicism in Knglaiul. During the reign of 
Elizabetli Enghind was apparently definitely coiumitted 
to the Protestant religion, Init the unhappy divi.sions 
of thoi^e united only in opposition to Rome, almost de- 
stroyed the results of the Reformation under the reign 
of the House of Stuart. The eonttiets between Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians and Independents, lietween Cav- 
aliers and Roundheads, drove Charle.s the First to the 
blot'k, placed Cromwell in the seat of kings, and only 
when all sides were exhausted waR the Stuart dynasty 
restored. The truee between the warring factions of 
Protestantism was the opportunity of l^ome. A Bene- 
dictine monk administered the last sacraments to 
Charles the Second, and it took the tyranny of the big- 
oted and fanatical Jame.s the Second, coupled with bis 
open adherence to the Papacy, to arouse Protestant 
England to rebellion. Under the wise conduct of that 
great jirince and -statesman, William of Orange, relig- 
ious toleration was established, and Great Britain was 
definitely won for Protestantism when Marlborough, 
on the field of Blenheim, defeated the allied ai*mies of 
Bavaria and France. 

These great events, which fixed the principle of re- 
ligious liberty in England and northern Europe and 

63 
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destroyed the last vestiges of feudalism, also estab- 
lished tilt* Clmrfh of England in the colony of Maiyland. 

Into Maryhind alone, of all the Englin^h colonies^, were 
transplanted the religious dissensions which deter- 
mined the course of events in England during the sev- 
enteenth eentury. In New England the Puritans, in 
Vinginia the (.'Imrchnieu, were too doininrint for the 
creation of jHilitical parties divided hy religious views. 
To Maryland alone came Roman Catholics, Church- 
men and Independents, who brought with them the con- 
flicting sentiments whidi divided the parties at home. 

I shall not dwell upon the first Hettlements in Mary- 
land under tlie Roman Catholics, Lord Baltimore, nor 
upon the strife between the Pnritaus and R+mian Cath- 
olics, whieli resulted in the promulgation of the Relig- 
ious Toleration Act in l*i49, under Cecilius Calvert, 
who thereby saved his cliarter from cancellation by 
Cromwell, but will pass at once to the events that led 
to the act of June 6, 1692, which made the Church of 
Kngland the established church in the province of 
Maryland, although at that time there were but four 
clergymen of the Church of England in the province. 

Although the Calverts were an English family, their 
peerage was Irish, and Ireland alone remained loyal to 
James after the reljellion which seated WiMiain and 
Mary upon the Ihiglish throne. The ensuing war in 
Ireland, which ended in the defeat of James and his 
French allies at the Boyne, sufficed to render the gov- 
ernment suspicious of everything Irish. England was 
full of plots and conspiracies, having in view the res- 
toration of James and of Roman Catholicism, and Wil- 
liam narrowly escai>ed assassination. ^Vhen public 
feeling was at its highest with suspicions against all 
things of .Jacobite, Irish, French or Romanish origin, 
the report came that in Jfaryland thei'e was a plot be- 
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tween the Roman C'atliolios, the French and the Indians 
to nias^saore all the Protestants in the colony. History 
now knows that this was an idle canard, but tlie preva- 
lent sentiment in England was such as to render such 
a istory credible. As the result tlie charter to Lord 
Baltimore was I'evoked ; his powers in Maryland were 
taken away, and it was converted from a proprietary 
into a crown province. The first royal governor was 
Lyone) Copley. An assembly was brought together 
under such conditions as to insure its Protestant char- 
acter. Tts first act was to recogniz.e William and Mary, 
and its .second was "An act for the servit'o of Aluiigbty 
God, and the establishment of tlie Protestant religion 
in this province." This act made the (luirch of Eng- 
land the estabiiKhed and official chxirt^i of the cohmy. 
Under it.s provisions a tax of tobacco was hn'ied ujton 
every poll in the colony for the support of the estab- 
lished church, and commissioners were ap]>ointed in 
each county for the ijurpose of dividing it into parishes. 
Under this act the entire colony was divided into tliirty 
parishes, St. Mary's county was divided into two par- 
ishes, (\ilvert into four, and Charles into four. At 
that time Charles county included what is now Prince 
George's county (excepting a small portion then belong- 
ing to Calvert), the District of Columbia, Montgomery 
county, and all the territory lying north and west of 
Montgomery. The influence of English politics is 
shown in the nomenclature given to parishes and i^laces 
at that time, exhibiting the loyjilty of the dominant 
element in the colony to the prevailing sentiment in 
England. The two parishes into which St. Mary's 
county was divided wei-e called "William & Mary" 
and "King and (^ueen." Charles county had a "Wil- 
liam & Maiy" parish, and in 1704 "(Jneen Anne's" 
parish was ereated. AVben in lf5S)5 a new county was 
5 
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created from parts of ('alvert and (Miarles it was named 
^'Prince George's," after the lieir presumptive of the 

British throne, the* young Priiire (Jeorge, eldest son of 
Anne, aftei-ward Queen, and the luiiifipai town of 
Prinee George's rounty was named after the victor of 
Blenheim. 

Of the four parishes created in Charles eounty in 
Ifiii:^ the oue upon wliieh our present interest eenters is 
Piscataway parish, ainee within ita bounds was the 
present territory of tlie District of Columbia. The 
limits of Piseataway parish at its organization were 
defined by the Charley eouuty commissioners as follows : 

"Beginning at the mouth of the ilattawoman Creek on the 
Patowmaek & running up said Crwk, & the Branch thereof, 
to the utmost limits of tlK^ County, & thenee running with thv 
County line to the line of the Provinee separatiiif,' it from 
Pennsylvania, thence Westward with that line to the Patow- 
maek River, and down tliat river to tin- month of the Matta- 
woraan Creek, its beginniniir" (Liber K, folio 457, Charles 
Cotmty Records). 

Matta woman creek flows into the Potomac river below 
Indian Head, and the parish included substantially all 
of the territory of the colony north of this creek and 
west of the Patuxent river. 

The first record of Piseataway parish reads as fol- 
lows : 

"By a Suflfieient Power and Lawful authority the Inhabit- 
ants of Piseataway Parrish havinsf matte att the House of 
John Addison Esii'' in the said Parisli and eleeted and chosen 
the said John Atldiaon foivman: Mr, William llatton, Mr. 
William Hiitehiwin. Jlr, William Taivnehill, Mr. John Emett 
and Mr. John Smallwell to be Vestry men for the said I'arrish 
It was appointed that the said Vestry should mecl tlie IlOth 
Day of January and ac<?ordingly the said Vestry Did meet the 
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30tli ttf Jamiai-y l&J'-i and Frotieedod to act aud make the 
orders Following' 

"Order that tin.* forty p pole Be paid to John Addison Esq"" 
and Mr. William Hutchison and they to surply Carpanters 
for Building of a Chureh 

"And Furthfr ordered thar John Addison Esq"* & Mr. 
WUliani lliitehison Buy « Pareell of laud att Bniad Creek 
for ye use t)f ye Church," 

The resideDce of John Addison, at which this first 
parisli meeting was held, was tiie historie Oxon Hall, 
on the Maryland heights overlooking Alexandriaf Va. 
In accordance with the action taken at tliis first meet- 
ings a church was huilt near the mouth of Broad creek, 
which flows into the Potomac below Fort Poote. The 
church at this point, popularly known as "Broad Creek 
Church," but officially as "Kt. John's," is still the 
parish church, although the present edifice of brick is 
not tlie original edifice huilt in 1695. 

l^ev. George Tubman became the first minister of 
the parish on July 2ii, 1G96. 

The height of religious controversy at that time is 
illustrated by the oaths and tests which each member 
of the vestry wa.s ol>iiged l)y law to subscribe. These 
are as follows: 

"oath of .^legeance and suprem.^seie 
"I A B Due Pronii.su and swear that I will Be Faithfiill 
and Bear true Alleganee to his Ma^s'* KiniL,' William soe Help 
me God. 

"I A B Doe Swear that I Doe abhor Detest and abjure as 
Impious and Hereteeal the Doctrine and Possitione that 
Princes Excommunicated or Deprived By the pope or any 
Authoritie of the Sea of Roome may Be Deposed or miirthered 
By their sithjects or any other uiiafsot:i:'tr And I Doe Declare 
that uof foraignt' I'oteutate hath <ir inight to have any Juris- 
dictione Power Superiorltie Prehemenaney or Authoritie 
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Ecclesiaaticall or Civ ill Within the Kingdom of England or 
Doininipns thereto Belonging 

'*Soe help n\e Ood 
"the test 
"We the undersubscribere Doe hereby Declare that we Doe 
nott Believe that there is any Transesiibstantiatione Or Reall 
Presance of the Haerament of the Body and Blood nf Christ, 
in ye Ellements of Bread and Wine att Before or After the 
Conseeratiou thereof." 

Rev. Mr. Tubman remained minister of tlie parish 
until his death, in 1701, and he was sut'^^eeded hr Rev. 
Kobert Owen some time in 1702, Mr. Owen evidently 
continued with the parish but a short time, because 
upon August 10, 1704, occurs the following minute : 

"This parrish Being all to Gether DeRtitute of a minister 
Wee the Vestry of the Said parrish Humbly Prayes yo"" 
ExceU*y Would pinit ns to Imploy Mr. Hukfnrd Lemnn to 
Read Devine Sarvice &c. . . . nnd that Wee may Sequester 
part of ye 40 pounds of tobaeco p pole to Sattisfie him for 
that Sarvice. Soe praying' for yo*" Exeeleney's Long Life 
and happiness We take Leave to Subscribe our Selves your 
Exce<=y&," 

and this prayer was granted by the govenior and coun- 
cil September 14, 1704. Mr. Ilukford Lenian, here 
named, was a layman. Rev. Mr. Owen, however, min- 
istered to the church after this up to 1710, as shown by 
the frequent payments to liira of tobacco for services, 
under the order of the vestry. 

On June 23, 1710, the Rev. John Praiser became 
rector of the parish, as shown by the following minute 
under that date: 

"This Day the Reverand John Praiser presented to thia 
Vestiy ye fo!*)winK presentation w'*^ was approved of by the 
Vestry and ordered to be Recorded ant! is as fiilniwc^th Viz;— 
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"By The Honourable Edw*' Loyd Esq*" President of the Ctiuri- 

eil of Maryland — 
"To the Oentleuien of Piseataway Parrish and all ye Parish- 
oners Send (Jreeting— 

"WhereflH I am Directed by the right Reverand and Right 
Houorble; The Lord Bishop of London Diocesian of this 
province ; to place ye reverand Jlr. John Praiser an orthodox 
Minister of ye Church of England in some Cure or parrish 
within this province I Doe hereby apoint ye Said John Praiser 
to be and oficiat as Minister or Rector of and within the 
parrish of piseataway in prince <i(?orges C*nvnty and there- 
fore Doe : Hereby requ'"e and Derect ymi to receive him as 
sueh and pay unto hini the forty pounds of tobaeeo p pole 
according: to Law given under iny hand antl Sea! at the Town 
and port of Annapolis This 14th Day March in ye Eight of 
our Soverai^ne Lady Ann Queen of (JreHt Britain &e, De- 
fender of ye Paith anno Domi 1709 

"Edw° Loyd Esq." 

Thig paper shows that the dmrch in Maryland was 
then a miaaion undor the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
London, and it further sliows that the livings then be- 
longed to tlie governor and eoimcil of the province, no 
vestry having tlie right to call a rector. 

The Rev. John Frai.ser was a man of part.s and inety, 
and hi.s influence at once began to be felt. The church 
had evidently prospered, Ijecauwe in 17()() the vestry had 
contracted for the building of a new parish church at 
a cost of 50,(XX) pounds of tobacco for the eari>entGr 
work alone. Population increased, and with it the ne- 
cessity for church services in parts of the parish remote 
from the parish church. In the minutes of April 21, 
1712, appears the following: 

"Ordered that The Rever** John Praiser preaeh in the East 
Branch Hiuidred onee in a month upon Sundays till ye next 
Vestry and to begin next Sabath day Come three weeks. ' ' 
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The EaKtt'rn Braneli Hundred as it then stood m- 
cludec] part of the present territory of the District of 
t'ohiinhia, and it was under the authority of this reso- 
lution that divine services were first held within the 
present territory of the District. 

At the nest vestiy meeting, held June 9, 1712^ the 
following resolution was adopted on the same subject: 

"OnI'' tiMt yf Kev'i Jii" Fi'fiiser preach at the East Branch 
Church uiHT n uumth upon Sundays Its farther ordt'i-ftl that 
the 5th of Xoveuih*" next itt shal be Debated in a full Vestry 
mill [Hit U\ the Vole Whether he be to Continue ys almv*? 
upointt'd or preach oftcner in ye said Eitst brarit'b hundred." 

The work wliieh was thus started prospered ; so much 
so that on September 18, 1719, a meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of the Kastern Braneh and Koek Creek hundreds 
was called for the inirjHJse of making etioire of a jiroper 
place for a chapel and contributing toward liuildiug 
the same. At tliis meeting 4,350 pounds of tobacco and 
45 pounds in money were subscribed, and Col. Jolui 
Bradford, who had been a member of the vestry since 
1712, wrote on the subscription paper: 

*'John Bradford, one hundred acres of land called 'Gen- 
erosity.' whereon is timber for building said fhapt^l and 
neeessary h<iuses for a jrleab for the use of tlie present a.nd 
future niitiister for which intent the said Ijundretl acres of 
lan<l is given forever.*' 

This donation fixed the choice for the new chapel, 
and it is this land which now constitutes the glebe and 
remetery of Rock Creek parish, lying immediately 
north of Old Soldiers' Home. A frame chapel was 
soon huiit. The r-hurch was and is officially named 
**St. Paul's," but has always been iwpularly called 
"Koek Creek Church." The work under Rev. Jlr. 
Fraiser so increased that in 1726 the Colonial Assem* 
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bly iiassed an aet ereuting a new parish, wliicli act was 
approved on rliily 25, 1726, on behalf of Lord Baltimore, 
the proprietan' of the province. This act is as follows: 

"an act for dividing part op ST. John's p^vbish ik prikce 

OBOBOE'S COI'NTT and for erecting part TIIRBEOF INTO A 
NEW PARISH. 

"Whereas it is Rppreseuted tu this present General As- 
sembly by the Parishiciiu'i*s of 8t. John's Parish aforesaul that 
the said Parish is of too iHr^e an Extent to be served by one 
Minister: the said Parish being about Fourscore Miles in 
leniftli and Twenty in breadth cnnsistincr of Thirteen hundred 
and thirty-six Taxables the Forty p pub? whereof annnmts to 
Fifty-thr^e Thinisand fmir hundred and forty pound of 
Tnhaeeo Wsides Perquisites, iind therefore the Said Parishion- 
ers of Hi. John s Parish aforesaid Iluniibly pray that the Said 
Parish miyht be Divided in manner foUowinjr, vix* That 
Pisentaway and New Scotland Hundreds eontajniiiji Sm'eu 
hundred and Ninety-one Taxables, whieh yield Thirty one 
thousand Six hundred and forty Pound (*f Tctbfieeo p Annum 
besides PerquiKites be hereafter taken and Kepntod as the full 
Extent of St. J*)hns Parish aforesaid. And that the Eastern 
Branch, Rock Creek and Patomaek luaidreds containing atutut 
Five hundred and forty five Taxables, and yielding about 
Twenty-one thousand Eight hundred Pounds of Tobaeeu p 
Annnni nug-ht be Erected into a New Parislv. And whereas 
the Reverend Mr. John Fraser the present Ineunil)ent of St. 
Johns Parish aforesaid, havinfr had due Notice thereof and 
making no inalerial objections against the passing of an Aet 
above prayed. And forasmuch as the prayer of the Petition- 
er.s afnn^aid is thought Reasonable by this present General 
Assend)ly to be granted as prayed: Be it therefore Enacted 
by the Right Honorable the Lord Proprietary by and with 
the advice and consent of his Lordship's Goveruour and the 
T'Pper ami lower houses nf Asseiiddy and the aiithorily of the 
same, that irom and after the fourth Tne.«iday in November 
next en.sniuK^; The said Three Hundreds, {viz') Eastern 
Branch, Rock Creek and Potoinack from the mouth of the 
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Eastern Branch to tin* fork thtTi'df. ant! so »ip with the North 
East Branch that mnkes the said Fork, nnto the head thereof, 
tht'tiw of>ntinuiii^^ the Course of the said Brunch by a Strait 
line till it Strike Patuxeiil, tihall he tiikeu frtiiii St. Johns 
Parish aforesaid in Prince George's County aforesaid, and 
be Erected into a New Parish, and ealled by the Name of 
Prtuee Cn'orjics ParL'^h, and not ns part or pared of the said St. 
Johns Parish aforesaid And the Boundaries aforesaid shnll 
always be deem'd taken and Reputed hs the undtnihtet! Tioniui- 
\\y\i.'H to rlivide the Parishes aforesaid and that the inbabitauts 
of the said Prince (ieorpes Parish Shall have and enjoy all 
Benefits Privilejjes Power and Authorities in every Kespeet 
equflJ with any InhahitantJi nf any nthei* Parish within tins 
Provinee heretofcre had or may have: And further giving to 
the Sevi-rnl Freeholdoi-s of Prinee tleorges Mnrish aforesaid, at 
a Certain Day to be appointed by thetii ; full and ample Power 
to Eleet and make Choiee of the Nuniber of Six Select Vestry 
Men at least nn*! two Chureh Wardens and also to build and 
Found a chureh therein; any Law, Statute, ITsape or Custom, 
(o the eontrary Notwithstanding. 

"And he it furthi^r Enneted by the Anthority aforesaid 
that it shall and may be hiwfu) for the Justiees of Prince 
(k'cn-p's County, upon applieation to them made by the Ve.stry 
of Prinee iieorges Parish iifor-esaid. to Cause tu be Lev>^ed in 
siieh manner as the Publiek and County Levies are Levied 
Upon the Taxable Pei"sons in the said ['arish, so rnueli Tohaeeo 
as will enable the said Pari.sh to build a Chureh; So that the 
said Snni, f!o to bn Levied for that use, do not exeeed the sum 
of Twenty Thousand pounds of Tohaeeo; any Law. Statute, 
Usage or Custom to the Contrary thereof Notwithstanding. 
"July 2l8t, 172G "July 2oth, 172G "July 21.st, 1726 
•*0n behalf of 

his Lordship the 

rijjbt Hon'"'" the 

Lord Proprietary 

of this Province, I 

will this be H law. 
"C. Calvi:rt." 



"Read and As- 
sented to by the 
Liijwer House of 
Assembly, and 
Signed by Order 

"M. JENNIFER 



"Read and As- 
sented to by the 
upper bouse of As- 
sembly, aud Sijjned 
by Order 

"Geo. l^iATOB, 
"CI. Vp, Ho/' 
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As shoivii by this act, Maryland was tiien again a 
proprietary province, the charter having been restored 
to Charles Calvert, Lord Baltimore, by King George 
the First in 1715. 

Tliis act indicates the extent of population at that 
time, the 1,336 taxables indicating a population of about 
7,0rH>. It also appears from this act tliat the parent 
l>arish was then commonly called St. John's parish, 
after the name of the parish church at Broad Creek. 
The division line Itetween the old and new parishes was 
the Eastern branch of the Potomac, thus dividing tlie 
I>resent territory of the District of Columbia between 
tlie two parishes. The snbsetjuent history, however, 
of the church in the District of Columbia for a period 
of three-(|uai-t.ers of a century is the history of the new 
parish, which, although officially called Prince George 's 
parish, was popularly known as Rock Creek Church, as 
!<hown by the first minute of the new parish, which 
reads as follows : 

December 3d 1726. 

"Then met the F^vehnldei'B of Prince Genrfres Parisih at 
the Piirisb t.'hureh at Rock Creek, As is directed l\v Aet of 
Assembly to I'luMvse Vestry Men, and dtlier Parish Otlieers, 
And according;] J tliey made Choire of the Following (xentle- 
men to bp Vestry Men: (viz'.) Mr, Nath. Wiekluuii. Jun""; iMr. 
John Powell, ilr. (James Ilulniead, Mr. John Flintt, ilr. Josuph 
Chew and Mr, John Pritchett, And for Church Wardens Mr. 
Caleb Luttoii, and Mr. Wni. Harbin ; and they Qa?i!itipd 
theniMelves t'nr their Places by tidiinjr tbe Seveial Oaths as tlie 
Act of A.'isenibly directs for such OflBcers to take. After the 
Election was over the Gentlemen of the Vestry eiiet, and rimde 
Choice of Will"' Jackson for their Kejristt'r, and appointed 
to meet a^^utn on Fryday the 16th Doeetaber, 1726." 

The names of these first officers are well-known names 
in the District of Columbia, Mr. James Holmead, one 
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of the vestry, tlicn owned the j>roperty which is now 
known as "Holmead Manor," lying north of Columbia 
Heigriitfv, on a portion of whicli descendants ntill reside. 
ilany descendants of James Hoi mead were vestrymen 
and wardens at Kook Oreek (.'hiirch, and one of bis 
descendants, Alfred Holmead, became an Flpiscopal 
minister, and was, on August 27, 183fi, elected rector 
of Kock Creek Church, hut declined. 

This njinute also shows that there was a church build 
ing in the new parish, and that it stood on the lumdred 
acres of ground given Ijy Colonel Bradford in 1719 is 
shown hy the next minute of the vestry, which is as 
follows: 

"Frytlay December the 16th, 1726 

**The gyn tleuu'u of the Vestry met according to appoint iiieut 
<aiJ present) and agreed to allow Win. Jackson Ei^''ht hun- 
dred pnuntl nf TnhHceu p Aiimidi fur heiiip Rofrisler, and like- 
wise orilered that a LcttiT >^huiild be t'ortiiwith sent to Mr. 
John Bradford desiring the favor of him to meet theiw at the 
Parish <.'hun'h in i\w '-V^ day of January 172°/7 about the 
land tbi' Parish Church stands on. to make it over." 

Mr. John Bradford, here mentioned, was the son of 
Col. John Bradford, who died, witliout formally deed- 
ing the land subscribed by Iiim, in 1719. This waa sub- 
sequently done by his son and widow, who executed a 
deed for the property on August 27, 1730, and the prop- 
erty theti deeded has since remained intact in tlie pos- 
session of the church. 

One of the privileges given by the charter to the lord 
proprietary of the province was the following: 

"Aud furthermore the patronapeR, and advowsons nf all 
churches whit'h (with the increasing woi-ship and religion of 
Christ) within the sHid region, islands, islets unci limits afore- 
said, hereafter shail happen to Ivr built, together with license 
and faculty of ei-ecting and fenniding churches, chapels, and 
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placL's (if wo!"ship, in eonvcniunt ami suitrible plrtoes. within 
the prt'niises, and of causinff the same to be deciieatecl and eou- 
secrated awordiii*r tn the eeelrsiasttt'fil laws of our kiiijrdom 
of Euglaiid, with all, and siujinlar such, and as ample rights, 
jurisdictions, privileges, preroj^ativeSt myalties, liberties, iiii- 
iininities, and mynl ri^'hts, and tenipfiral franeliises whatsu- 
ever, as well as by sea an by land, within the (T«jion, islands, 
islets and limits aforesaid, tu he had, exercised, used and en- 
joyed, as Jiny bishop of Dnrhani, within the bishopriok or 
county palatine of Uurhani, in nur kintrdoiti nf Enj^bind. ever 
heretofore hath had, held, nsod or enjoyed, or \A rif?ht could, 
or ought to have, bobl, use or enjoy." 

Under this cliarter autliority the eliiirdi livings be- 
longed to the loi'd i)roprietai% and tlit* first reftor of 
liock Creek Church was indueted under this authority, 
as shown by the following minute: 

"Tnesday the 10th January 172'f 7 
"The Oentlfinen of the Vestry met aeeordint; to appoint- 
ment tall present) And Invested Mr. George Mnrdoek as 
Rector of this Parish, be behaving himself well and dojiitj 
his duty duly and truely, as an Incumbent ought to do, 

"lus induction krom his tlxcei-lkncy to thk gent1.emkn 

uf the vehtry. 
' * Maryland Hs*. 
"Charles Calvt-rt Esci"*: (invoi-nor- nf Mju-yUnid wnd Vnm- 

jiiander in Chief &e. 
"To the tTentleinen of the Vestry nf Prince (Jeorges Parish 

in Prince Oeorges County— 
"Greeting : 

"Whereas the Reverend JVIr. fJeorge Murdoch, an Orthodox 
Minister of the Chu?vh of England was sent and reeeom* 
mentb'd by the Lord Bishop of Liindon and Diwt^san of this 
Province to Officiate as such in Virginia or Maryland, I do 
therefore Receoniend iind ap|M)iut the said Oeorgp IMurduch 
to be Rector uf your Parish, and direct you to Retr-eive him as 
Incumbent therof, and will you to be aiding and assisting to 
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liiiij in all tliintjs brcomiii^, to the end hf may Receive the 
fuJl l>enefit and Pprqiiisites of his Office appertaining, to- 
trt'ther with tlie tVnirty p Poll arising' \rithin the Parish afore- 
said. 

"(Jiven at the City of AnnapuHs this 29th Day of Deeeuib^^f, 
in the thirteenth year of th<^ Dominion of the Kight Hunorahle 
CliiirlL*s Lord Hjinjii of Bultiniure Absolute Lord Proprietor 
of the Province of Maryland and Avalon, &c. 

"Anuoqiie Domini 1726. And in the Thirteenth Year of his 
IklHJesties Reigne. 

"(Jha Caia'kht. " 

B^v. George Murdot'li remained rector of the parish 
for thirty-four years, until his death, on February 17, 
1761. A reotory was huilt on the glebe for his oocu- 
panc'3', fio that he was the first eterg^^nan to reside 
within the present limits of the Distriet of Columbia. 
This rectort' was destroyed by fire in the spring of 
1866. 

Tlie parish early iiegan the missionary efforts which 
have sinee ehararterized it. At the meeting held 
Easter Monday, April 2;^, 1727, the vestry consented 
that the reetor should jtreach to t!ie u[>per inhabitants 
of the ]>ai'isli every third Sunday at such convenient 
place as they miglit appoint. 

An item of interest is contained in tlie following 
minute: 

"Sunday the 28 May 1727. After Di\ine Serviee the 
(jentienieu of the- Vestry met ahout Sendinj^ fur Books for 
the Use of the Church. Jlr. Janj" Holmeiid offered to send 
for them if the Rest of the flentlemen thou^dit fit, and they 
aoeordiujrly aeeepted his offer and dosii'i'd he shoidd send for 
the fnlUiivinv' Books (. viii') one LarjLte folio Church Bihle, two 
Large folio Common Prayer Books, and he should be paid in 
Tobaeeo iit 1 d p poxiild, " 
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This shows the value of tohaoeo at that time. The 
Bible which was then purchased remained in contin- 
uous use mitil about twenty-five years ago. It is now 
kept as a relie in the auditorium of the ehureli, pre- 
sented in a glass case donated by Mrw. Minnie F, Bal- 
linger, whose ancestor, Tlionias Willson, was one of the 
original subscribers of 1719. The purchase of fno 
prayer l)ook.s is signifieant. One was for tlie use of the 
minister, the otlier for the clerk, who sat below the 
pulpit and read the responses on behalf of the congre- 
gation. 

During the colonial period the vestries of parishes 
had numerous civil duties prescribed by law, and, in 
many ways, had tlie functions of the selectmen of a New 
England town. Their clerk or register kept all records 
of marriages, births, and funerals of the entire com- 
munity. One of their principal duties was to act as a 
court of morals, and the record of Rock Creek parish 
shows numerous instances of men and women being 
summoned and tried for immorality. The vestries 
were composed of the leading men of the community. 
For example, the act of June 6, 1751, apiiointed seven 
eoinniissioner.H to establish the town of Georgetown, 
and of these, five were officers of Eoek Creek parish, 
namely, John Olaggett, Jolm Needham, Samuel Ma- 
gruder, 3d, David Lynn and Josiah Bealle. 

In 175{i the Assembly of Maryland passed an act 
taxing all bachelors over the age of twenty-five to aid 
the B'^rench and Indian war. then in progress, and the 
duty was laid upon the parochial vestries to ascertain 
and certify such bachelors, with the value of their es- 
tates. The minute book of Koek CVeek Church shows 
these annual lists for a number of years. That for 
1756 is as follows; 
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'July yc 20 1736 

"a 1 IKT OK THE BAC'HELORB IK I'KINCK GEORGES PARISH AGED 
TWENTY-FIVK YE.^KK AN'n LTWARnW WITU THE PiacE OF A^JDE 
& \'\\XK iiF T1!K KSTATE OF EVERYON'E &C. 

£ 

Ihi<jh KiKn- on the drarits uf liock Creek liOO 

Wiil" Walies on Cap' John , 200 

Will™ Offiit the :i*' Near th*? I'ppei- falls Ptitoiuaeke. SM 

Xatii" Sla^roiider Inspector Ki>ck Creek. 350 

Itob* Pi'ter in (leoi-jretown 300 

Anthony Hohnead near Ww nimith of R. C 1000 

WalttT Eavins ttn the Eastern Brnneh. :W0 

liartwn LueaH near the Enstern Brauph 100 

Jaiiii's Colertmre on the paint Uranch 500 

William Xi?edhani at Widow Nefdhaiu's. .......... 700 

Lnilwiek Davis near the head nf Sineeor. 300 

Hnihert B^all sun of flames on the North West 140 

Alex"" Btall >>on of .lames on the North West 150 

Jaim>s Brook -lurii'' near James Hrook.s ilill. 300 

Joseph Pei'rey near the North West .,,,,,.... 200 

John Rijfjfs near HalliuiJ River. 100 

Ztiehariah Off'ut Nt-ar the great falls 100 

Robert Mmidell in George Tinvri aoo 

Archihakl Onne mouth of Kuek Creek.. 300" 

In subseijuent years appear the well-known names of 
Wiiliatu Queen and Charles C'arroil, of "Turkey Buz;- 
zard," the estate of Charles Carroll being rated at 
2,tMKJ pounds. 

Tobaeeo was the currenoy of the province at this 
period, and the consequent stimulated produetion re- 
duced its price so as to seriously diminish the revenues 
of tlie i)arisbes and clergy. In an attempt to remedy 
this an act was jjassed in 1728 restricting the excessive 
[H'aduction of tobacco, and the vc^itries ^^i^ve required to 
api>oint counters for this purpose. In this connection 
appears the following minute: 
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"May the 15th 1729. 

"TL(^ fjfntleraen of the Vestry, and the Churoh Wardens 
ot the Parish met, pursnaTit tu mi Aet <)f Assembly, to Niuni- 
nate, and appoint L'tuiiitci-s to Cmuit Tobawu Hills. &c. in 
the Sevpral Ilundi-eds in this Parish. 

"And aecfirdinLrly they Xoujinated Hnd appointed, Mr. 
Thomas Fk^tchall, and Mi'. Ale.vunder Mafrruder to be 
Counters for Potoioaclc and Minocezsy Hundreds. 

"And Likewise Mr. Jaiin's BphII, and Mr. Nicholas Baker 
for the EiiSteni Hraneh Iluiuireil. 

"And J[r. Thomas Lueas, and .Mr. Thomas Lamar, for Rock 
Creek Hundred," 

Tlie congregation continued to increase, and acoord- 
lugly, on May (i, 1735, the ve.stry ordered a galler}' 
built in the chureli. 

Some question was rai.^ed as to the validity of the 
orders of Rev% George Murdoch, and the minutes of 
July 4, 1738, contain the following item : 

"Likewise the Rev^' (Jeorge Murdoch haveinur by Aeeident 
his Ordination burned And haveing Sent to London for a 
Cirtifieate of the sd. Ordination, this year it is Come in, as 
now may more fuller appeare Ivy the Postscript of a Letter 
from Mr. Martin Smith MtTtih^ in London (Viz) 

"March y* 3rd 1737 
"Inelcjised you have a Cirtifieate of your Ordination for 
which Deb' yon ten Shilings and Six pence (Viz) Secretary 
fee is Seven Sbil liners and Six jK^iee and onr Charges three 
Shilings we were oblidge to goe three or four times up to 
Whitehall before could get ft w''" is as foluweth 

"These are to Certifie that the K-everend George Murdoch 
waa Ordained Deacon By the Right Reverend Father in God 
Edmund Lord Bishop of Lnndoti in the Cathedral Church 
of 8ant Paul London im Sunday the twentieth day of Febru- 
ary in the year of our Lord 1724 and tliat the Said George 
Murdoch was also Ordained Priest By the Said Ri^ht Rev- 
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er^nd Fatlun- on \\w twi/nly nltitli day nf the some ninnlh in 
the Royal ChRpel at St. James, in the prescuw? of 

"WlLI^IAM Pt)WLETT 

" \ot(fnf pro pubik-.'* 

During Kev. Mr. Mortlooh's ret'torshii) All Saints' 
jiarish was estattlislied by act of the Provincial Assem- 
bly on October 29, 1742. This materially reduced the 
area of Kock (^reek or Prince George's parish, Hiuce 
Great Seneca creek, which tlows into the Potomac about 
ten miles ahove the Great Palls, was made the dividing 
line between the old and new parishes. During the 
year of tliis division the parisli assessment waH paid on 
1,852 taxalile persouSj this indicating an increase of 
population in sixteen years of over 200 per cent. 

Prior to this, in 1738, two acres of land had been 
given by Mr, Thomas Willson for the Iniilding of a 
chapel, which was done the following year. This 
ground was lo<'ated on the old Baltimore road, about 
one mile east of Rockville. This chaiiel continued in 
connection with the parish for many \'ears and is now 
represented by Christ t'hurch at K(3ckville, Maryland. 

The increase of parochial work necessitated clerical 
assistance, and during Rev. Mr. Murdoch's rectorship 
Rev. Moses Tabbs, Kev. Thomas Johnson, and Rev. 
(Mement Brooke were successively curates. 

Concerning the two last named the following minute 
appears : 

"Tusday December 4th 1759 

... At whidi tiiiii' the Revernetl ilr. Clement Bronke In- 
formed the Vestry that the Heveri'ud Jlr, Georjyfe Murdu<!k 
had Imployed hirn the said Bmoke as his Currate to Officiate 
in his the 8a id Miirdork's l^irnsli. The Vestry not ht'hi^ 
fully Satisfied (/oiu^erninr: the Matter in Dispute between the 
Reverend 5Tr. Thoujas Jahnsun and the Reveu*i Mr. Clement 
Brooke Thoujrht Proper to Adjorn to the Reverend Mr. George 
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Miirdoeks house on Safi'thiy the Eighth lustunt in Order to 
Take Moore fuller Instructinns from him the Said Murdoek 
he being verj* Andent and Incapible of Atteiidiupr the Vestry." 

Rev. Mr. Murdoch was succeeded 1)^ Rev. Alexander 
"Williamson, wlio was licensed as curate I)y (Tovernor 
Sliarpe February 23, ]7f>l, and became rector the fol- 
lowing year. 

Rev. Dr, Ktlian Allen, whose historical work in the 
diocese of Maryland is well known, states that Rev. 
Mr, Williamson resigned the j'jarisli in I77(i on a<!Coi]nt 
of the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, Rev, Mr. 
Williamson considering that his oath of fidelity to tlie 
Crown [)rt'vcnted liiin from serving the parish under 
the State Oovernmeut. 

The records of the parish and other available his- 
torical niHtcrial .show that Rev. Mr, WillianiHon was 
beloved and re.spected by his congregation, was most 
earnest in his labors in extending the influence of the 
church, was zealous in the cause of education and re- 
ligion, and has left many monuments which endure to 
the present day. His encumbency was the golden age 
of the parisli. At this time the parish owned it.s own 
tobacco wai'chouse in Oeorgetown, and Rev. Mr. Wil- 
liamson's report for the year 17li7 siiows that the in- 
come of the parisli for that year was otvJ |>ounds, H shil- 
lings and 4 jience. While he was rector he secured the 
building of a new parish churcli on the glelie to replace 
the jn'ior wooden structure- On November i30, 1771, 
the Colonial Assembly i)assed an 

"Aft enipowcrinfr the justiees of Prince George's and 
Frederiek Counties to levy on the taxable persnas of Prince 
George's Ptirish in saiil Conntii-s the .sum of flfi.OOO pounds 
of tobacco for buildiiisjr n iww pm-'mh chureli af iir near the 
place when* the rild one now stands." 
6 
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The church thus authorized was completed in 1775 
and is the present briek structure. It was remodeled 
in 1868 to the extent of adding a recessed {'liancel on 
the northi removing the gallery, and lengthening the 
windows. Otherwise the building is now suhHtantiaily 
the same as in 1775. 

Also, during Mr. Williamson's rectorship, land was 
procured for two missions in the parish, and chapels 
were built for the same near Paint branch and near 
Hawling's river. The chapels started by Mr. William- 
son have long since become independent parishes ; and 
it was due to Mr. Williamson's efforts that the first 
school was established within the limits of the parish, 
this being fairly considered as the Iteginning of the 
school system of the District of CJolumbia. In this con- 
nection 1 quote from the record as follows: 

"This Iiid*'ntiii'(f uuule this Eleventh lUiy i>f Octobur In 
the Year of Our Lord One Thousand Soveu hundred and 
Sixty four BetweiMi Jiilm Claf^ett of Frederick County and 
Pruviuce of Jhirylaiid of the one part Geutkniian And The 
Rtn'erend JTr. Alexander Willianiison Hector of Prince Georgi's 
Parish in the County and Pi'iiviiu-t' cifnivKaitl of the other part 
Witni'sgeth That the said .John Claurott being sensible, how 
mnch ne('e>ssity there is fnr hfivin^r *) Puliliek R(?lnio]l in the 
Parish afoivisuid. for the lustriietion of Youth; and one 
Comer of his hmd havinjr been deemed Convenient for Erect- 
ing the said house upon; lie therefore out of Sentiments of 
T&nth'rness rtnd Hegard for the rising Generation, Ilath, given 
j?ranted aliened infeoffed and confirmed and hy these presenls 
doth freely and elearly give ^rant alien lufeolf and confirm 
unto tht' said llr. AK-xander WilHamson and his Successors 
for the usf of a Publiek f^ehiwl for ever All that part of a 
Trftet t>f Land heing jiuct of a Tract of Land called Ctaaetts 
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puivhaae lyiui,' iii the Parish and ("ounty aforesaid (here fol- 
low the Ijoimdaries). 

"John Clagett. 
"Signed Sealed and Delivered 
in the Presence of 
"Cpias. Jones 
"Andrew IIeigti." 

It is to be noted, while this dofument refers to 
Frederick comity, that at that time Montgomery county 
had not been created. Georgetown was then in Fred- 
erick county, and the l)oundary Hue between Frederick 
and Prince Ueorge's counties passed within a quarter 
of a mile of Rock Creek Cliurch. 

During Rev. Mr. Williamson's incumbency the Rev. 
Jolin Bowie and the Hev. Tlionias Read were curates 
in the parish. 

Rev, Mr. Williamson erected and occupied the sub- 
stantial Itrick house now owned by Mr. George T. Dun- 
lop, president of the Capital Traction Company, which 
is located just north of Chevy (Uiase, this^ being abont 
half way between the parish churcli and the chapel near 
Eockville. 

Rev. Mr. Williamson was succeeded by the Rev. 
Thomas Read, who became rector about 1777, and held 
the position for thirty-si. \ years, resigning in 1813. 

During tlie Revolutionary War the church suflfered 
and the building became dilapidated, its roof eventually 
falling in. Owing to the condition of the parish church, 
the Kev. Mr. Read rented the glebe for $75 a year, and 
took up his residence near Rockville, giving his main 
attention to the chapel near there. The Rev. Mr. Read 
was one of the prominent clergymen of the State, and 
was one of the organizers of the Maryland Convention 
and of the present system of church government which 
is still in force in the diocese of Mar^iand as well as in 
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the dio€ese of Washington. He was n luemher of the 
standiug eommittee of the diocese of Maryland contin- 
uously from 1791 to 1804, and at least on one occasion 
was president of tlie convention during the absence of 
Bishop t'laggett. From all accounts, however, the 
parish church owes but little to Rev. Mr. Read. He 
appears to have neglected it, rarely going there, mainly 
confining his ministrations to the chapels of tlie parish. 

During the rectorship of Rev. Mr. Read the city of 
Washington was establi.shed, and tlii.s was followed by 
the creation of Washington jtarish hy art of the Assem- 
bly of the State of Maryland on December 26, 1794. 
The parish church of Washington parish is Christ 
Church, near the Xavy Yard, 

In 17iHi a congregation started Sit. John *s Church, in 
Georgetown. A clmrch building was begun shortly 
after, but Georgetown parish was not legally organized 
until I80JI 

In 1800 the present territory of the District of Co- 
lumbia was included in three parishes. All that part 
south and east of the Anacostia river was in Piseat- 
away parish, Washington and Georgetown were in 
Washington parish, and the remainder was in Rock 
Creek or Prince George's parish. In addition, there 
was the separate congregation of St. John's Church, in 
Georgetown, not yet erected into a parish. The inhab- 
itants of the portion of the District of Columbia living 
east of the Anacostia river and belonging to Piscataway 
parish were not obliged to go way down to the parish 
church at Broad creek, because there was a nearer 
chapel of ease in Piscataway parish, which had been 
built under authority of the act of assembly of June 4, 
1744. This was a brick chapel, commonly called " Ad- 
dison ^s Chapel," but more correctly, '*St. Matthew's 
Chapel.*' This chapel is located in ^Maryland, on the 
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road between Bladeiisburg and Seat Pleasant, about a 
half mile fioni the oasterii eoraer of the District of 
Columbia. This brick chapel was certainly completed 
before June 11, 1748^ on wiiicli date an act of the Colo- 
nial Assembly was passed confirming the title to the 
property and reciting the existence of a brick chapel. 

Hev. Mr. A. T. McCorniick wan the first rector of 
Washington parish, and Dr. Walter Dulaney Addison 
was the first rector of Georgetown parish. Dr. Addi- 
son was a descendant of Mr. John Addison, in whose 
house was held, on January 30, 1693, the first vestry 
meeting of Piscataway parish. 

Since the Maryland vestn,' act of 1798 the creation of 
new parishes has been vested in the diocesan conven- 
tion, and the histoiy of the organization of the other 
Episcopal churches in the District is to be found in the 
journals of the diocese of Maryland, until the creation 
of tbe diocese of Washington, in 1895, and since then 
in the journals of the latter diocese. 

At present there are twenty-eight parishes wholly or 
partly in the District of Columbia, which, with the dates 
of their organization, are as follows: 

PispHtu way (now Kin^ George) 1692 

K*ok Creek 1726 

Washiogttm ( Christ Church). ... 1794 

Geor^-etfiwn (St. John 's) 1809 

St. Matthew's 1811 

St. John 's ( Washington )...... 1816 

Christ Church ( George toinii) 1818 

Trinity 1827 

Epiphany 1844 

Ascension 1845 ' 

Grace Church (Washington) 18,52 

St. Alban's 1855 

St. Andrew \s 1858 
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Grace ( Georgetown ) 1866 

St. Paul's 1868 

Incarnatiun 1868 

St. Mark's 1869 

AnacoBtia 1869 

St, James 1873 

St. Luke's 1873 

St. Thomas 1891 

St. Stephen's ..... 1892 

St. Mk'luK'l and All Augeis 1893 

Tftkoiiia .... ,...,. 1896 

St. Mar;t;aret's , 1897 

Bronkland 1897 

Advent , 1900 

Chevy Chase 1903 

These dates are those of legal organization. In 
many instances the congregation e.xisted several years 
earlier. For example, St. Stephen's was a chapel of 
Rock Creek parish for eight years before it became an 
independent parish. The parish churches of all but 
tliree (Piscataway, St. Matthew's and Chevy Chase) of 
these parishes are in the District of Cokmibia. In addi- 
tion to these twenty-eight parishes there are eight 
chapels imder the direet supervision of tlie bishop of 
the diocese and six parochial chapels, each of these 
fourteen cliapels having its own congregation. 

The chapels under the jurisdiction of the bishop are 
as follows: 

"All Saints. 

"Calvary. 

"Esther. 

"Good Shepherd. 

"Nativity. 

"St. Barnabas. 

**St. Monica. 

"St. Philip the Evangelist." 
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The parochial chapels are: 

"Epiphany (in Epiphany parish). 
"Holy Comforter (in Kock Creek parish). 
"St. Alban's (in St. Alban's parish). 
"St. Agnes' (in Trinity parish). 
"St. Mary's (in St. John's parish). 
"St. aiatthew's (in \Va.shinpton parish)." 

The single congregation of colonial days has hence 
increased to thirty-nine congregations in 1905. 

At the time of the last diocesan convention, in May, 
1904, there were 62 clergymen residing in the District 
of Columbia, and 13,475 communicants. 



GLEANED FROM EAHLY ISSUES OF 

THE NEWSPAPERS IX THE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

By AF-LEX B. SLAUSON. 
(Read \HfUire. the Soeiety, Aiiril 10, 11105.) 

Primarily, it is my purnose to give a concise account 
of what is known (.^oneeniiug tliose important sources 
of the early histon' of the city of Washington, the 
newspapers. 

After that to read to you some of the articles^ com- 
munications, discussions and advertisements, to he 
fouud in these papers, which it is hoped will prove to be 
of as much interest to you as they have been to me. 

The field is a large one, and it has lieen fouud neces- 
sary to limit the scope of tlie jtresent essay to the 
papers which Viegan publication i>nor to 1810. 

All mention of the early [H'ess of Alexandria is pur- 
jKJsely omitted from this palmer. And in using the words 
District of Columl)ia that portion of the original ten 
miles square on the north side of the Potomac is meant. 

The first newspajier jmblished in what is now the city 
of Washington was 77**' Times and Potoivmnck Packet, 
It began in February, 1789, the exact date being uncer- 
tain. Nothing like a complete file of thi.s paper is 
known to be in existence. Harvard University has 
some nuniber.s in 17i)l and the Lilirary of Congress has 
one issue, that of April 23, 1789. This probably owes 
its ]treservation to the fact tliat it contains the an- 
nouncement of the departure of General Washington 
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for New York, where he went to take the oath of office 
for the first time as President of the United States. 
Washington City did not then exist, ext-ept perhaps 
in the ever-at'tive mind of the President-elect, hut 
Georgetown looked upon itself as tjuite a rival of Alex- 
andria, for the exiieeted commerce of the Potomac with 
Europe and with the great unknown West, Thi.s paper 
is also vahiahle in that it contains the farewell address 
of tlie Mayor of Alexandi'ia, and Washington 's reply, 
and also the account of Washington's passing through 
Georgetown the next day. The printers of the Potoiv- 
mack Packf'f were Charles Fierer and Thomas N. Fos- 
diek, and they advertised that they *'i>erformed" job 
work *'with Care, EJegance and Expedition." They 
invited in each issue of the paper subscriptions, *'Afl- 
vertiseuients, Articles of Intelligence, Original Kssays, 
&c." The paper was delivered to subscrihers in town 
by carrier "at their liouses, weekly, on Wednesdays, 
and to those at a distance by the quickest conveyance.'* 
An indescribable wood-cut— eml>rae]ng five female 
figures intended to represent Justice, Liberty, Litera- 
ture, Art and Music, judging from what they liear in 
their liands — occupies the center of the heading. The 
figure of Justice is seated upon tlie head of a cross-eyed 
lion, and the whole effect of the cut, if enlarged and 
thrown upon a screen before an audience would be to 
frighten children and drive men to— good resolutions. 
Just below the head the paper bore this motto, taken 
from the writings of Junius— a great favorite in those 
davs : 



"Let it he inipresspd upon ynnr rainds, let it l>e instilled 
into your children, that tlio Liberty of the Prt'ss is the Pul- 
huliura of all the civil, political and religious Hi^hts nf Pree- 
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This was before the alien and sedition laws. 

How long this paper lived is not known, but certain 
it is that it occupied its field without a rival only a little 
over a year. In Mart-li, 179(1, the day of the inunth 
unknown, appeared the first insue of the Gent get oivn 
We.ekhj Letfger. Har\'ard University and the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Soeiety each possess a (jortion of the 
file of this paper, which is extremely rare. Five issues 
have been preserved in the Library of Congress. These 
are replete with valuable liistorieal information eon- 
cerning the new Federal City ku^ated in that year. 
Bay & Ilaneock, printers, were probably the first piib- 
lislier.s of the Ledger. Their names appear upon the 
first number known to he in existence, but there was a 
change of ownershij) prior to September 17, 1791, which 
issue was printed by Alexander Doyle, the Georgetown 
merchant. iSaturday was the Ledger's publication 
day. William Nelson, the New Jersey historian, ob- 
tained all his hiformation regarding this paper from 
the cojjies which have been preserved in Harvard Uni- 
versity library. He erred, therefore, in the statement 
whieli he made in his New Jersey Archives, Vol. XI, 
that "the latent known issue is No. 23 of Vol. J, Satur- 
day, November 2G, 1791, whole number 85.'* The 
latest issue known is Vol. 4, No. 3H, October 5, 1793, 
whole number 182, .James Doyle (probably a son of 
Alexander) being the publisher. 

The Ledger probably ceased publication before the 
end of this year. 

In December, 1793, Hansen and Priestley, another 
firm of Georgetown printer.s, essayed a Kemi- weekly 
paper. The Columbian Chronicle, printed Tuesdays 
and Fridays, which struggled along for nearly two and 
a half years. It carried at its head the same motto 
from Junius as The Times and Potowmaek Packet, and 
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there is reason for believing that the same type was 
used in the publication. A second motto followed the 
one from Junius— a ijuotation from LaPayette: '"For 
a people to be free it is Hufficient for them to will it," 
The first issue I have seen bears (February 3, 1705) 
the imprint '*by Hanson & Priestley," and the location 
"opposite Dr. Smith's." Some have questioned if 
Dr. Joseph Priestley was not one of the publishers. 
He came to America in 17iH, and went at once to North- 
umberland, Pa., but may have aftei-wards come to 
Washington, which was by this time being well adver- 
tised. The issue of the Chronkie for Tuesday, August 
11, ITSS, names Samuel Hanson alone as publisher. 
Pi'obably No. 251, Tuesday, May 10, 17n(i, was the last 
issue. The tyiH% presses, good will, etc., became tbe 
property of Green, English & Co., wlio, on Tuesday, 
the twenty-third of May, began the publication of a 
pai>er called the Cenfiiiel of Llherfy and Georgetoini 
Advertiser, 

The Centinel of Liherti/ was published twice a week. 
The price was three dollars a year, exclusive of post- 
age, "the price of six months to be paid in advance." 
The place of pubiication was given as "George-Town 
on the Potoniak," thus changing the hitherto accepted 
spelhng of the name of tlie river. A year later the pub- 
lishers had discovered that they could not pay expenses 
on tliree dollars a year and the subscrii)tion price was 
raised to $4. In 1797 the heading contained this quota- 
tion from Montesquieu: 

"Liberty is a ri^'ht of doing whatever the laws permit; find 
if a citiiwu conbl dn what they forbid he would be no longtn" 
poai^ssed of liberty, because bU of his fellow citizens wtiukl 
have the same power." 

Substituted for these words of the French philoso- 
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plier, ill the issue for February 20, 1798, is thia from 
the writings of Wasliington; 

"Every portion of our cntintiy finds the most coinmnmliiig 
iriolivps for earpfully guarding and prfsen'inf? the rnicui nf 
the whole." 

The same publishers issued a weekl.v paper, for cir- 
culation outside of the city, with the title The Centinel 
and Count ri/ Gazette, of wliicli only a few lunnhers are 
known to exist. It is believed that this paper was 
made U|) entirely from the matter which apjieared in 
the semi-weekly, and that it both started and ceased 
with the publication of the Centinel of Liberty. 

"The Impartial. Observeh and Washington 
Adv'ertibeb. * ' 

In the meantime the construction of the public build- 
ings for the uew federal city was wel! under way, and 
an attempt was being made to boom Greonleaf 's Point 
as the best site not only for business but for residence, 
in rivalry witli the old-established (leorgetown, A 
new.spapei- was deemed a necessity to the furtlieriug of 
this pUin, aud T, Wilsson began the publication at Four 
and a Half and P Streets (southwest) on Friday, May 
22, 171^*5, of the Impartial Observer and Washinfftim 
Advertiser, price "two dollars per annum, one to be 
paid at the time of .subscribing, and the other at the 
expiration of six months." This juiper was the first 
to bear the imprint "City of Wu.shingtou. " It was 
publislied al>out a year only. The State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin possesses three numbers of this val- 
uable paper, all published in 17f)5, The Librai-j* of 
Congress has not even one. Last October the Euentng 
Star published a two-column account of a copy which 
had been discovered by a gentleman of this city while 
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out on i\ Jiunting and fishing trip down along the Hast- 
en] Shore, in the possession of an ohl farmer, who told 
him to take it along if lie wanted it. He hrought it 
lionip and his patriotism was aitpealed lo to h-ave it 
with the library, but in vain. He said he wouldn't take 
a tliousand dollars for it, 

"The Washington Gazette/' 171)ft. 
The Wnshhtgton Gmette was started on Wcnlnesday, 
June 15, 179fi. It was the custom in those days to give 
two dates at the head of each paper: thus, Vol 1, No. 
1, of tlie GazeUe was dated **From Saturday, June 11, 
to Wednesday, June 15, ITHG"; tlie last date in eadi 
case being the day of publication. Tliis paper, in its 
lieading, exhibited au engraved design presenting a 
huuiau eye, with the motto, '*Nnm(|uam Dormio, " sup- 
jiorted on one aide by a figure of Liberty, and on tlie 
other by a figure of Justice. The eolophon read: 

"City of Washingrton. Published by Benjamin Mnri?, 
e^ery Wednt^day and Satnrdiiy, priee 4 tUilIars pt'r uiui. iit 
the hinise next ^vest uf the Hotel, where subscriptions will Ik' 
thankfully received. Hand-bills, &e. printed at the shortest 
nutiee. " 

' ' The House next west of the Hotel ' * was sitnate near 
the corner of Ninth and F Stieets, northwest, almost 
upon the site where now towers aloft the nine-story 
fire-proof stnietnre of the Washington Loan and Trust 
Comiiatiy. Mr. More, in Jiis ]irospeetus fandidly an- 
nounces that his object was "first, to obtain a living," 
and, '* second, to amuse and infomi his readers." The 
first object was not easy of attainment. He ealls upon 
his subscribers to pay a dollar at the end of each quar- 
ter. The need for a pa])er twice a week does not seem 
to have been a crying one, for in a little over a year 
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it olianged to a weekly, issued iSaturday at $2.50 a year, 
and so continued until the end, Vol. 2, No. 35, "From 
Satnnlay, Maicli 3, to Saturday, March 24, 1798"— 
tliree issues in one. 

It was on July 26, 1797, that the publisher of the 
Ouzeite found he was in debt and the paper was not 
paying; expenses. He promptly ceased to publish and 
announced in the i«sue of the above date that \w would 
not resume until it could be with some profit to himself. 

Saturday, September 1(5, he resumed publication, as 
a weekly, however, instead of a semi*weekly, eontiiming 
the old numbering and pagination, lu his announce- 
ment he says : 

"The rise and prog^ress of the city shalJ be particularly 
attended to, nnd nil thust* at ii distiince may depend nothing 
false respecting it shall be published in the WashingUni 
Gazette, so long as it is conducted by the present editor," 

ilore believed in the new city and was anxious for 
its prosperity, but his course in conducting his paper 
was one calculated rather to h>He him subscribers at 
home than to gain them, for he was incessantly 
printing short coumumi cations criticising the commis- 
sioners of the city or reflecting upon their manner of 
conducting the sales of lots, and toward the end of the 
second volume he pul>lished every week those famous 
chronicles, written in the biblical style, purjiortiug to 
he an extract from an old manuscript, hut which was 
a caustic comment upon current affairs, dealing espe- 
cially with the acts of the commissioners and the specu- 
lations, imblic and private, of the principal men of the 
city. This lost him some suhscriliers. he frankly ac- 
knowledges it in his paper, and probal)ly had something 
if not everything to do with his final failure to make his 
paper " go. " 
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More had some cause for airing liiw grievanees 
againt^t the eonmiissioners. They gave all or nearly 
all of their official notices to the Cf^ntinel of Lihcflif, 
publishecl io Georgetown, and these notices went a long 
way toward the siii)i)ort of a paper at that time. The 
eoinmissioners were not entirety to blame for this ap- 
parent discriijiination, for the V*'iithiA iff LUicrtj^ had 
been designated as tlie official pai)er by an act of the 
Maryland legishiture, but More's point that this did 
not prevent the commissioners from giving the adver- 
tising also to liini seems to have been well taken. 

An almost complete tile of the WaHhiugton (inzette 
is preserved in the Library of Congress, thanks to Peter 
Force and to Ainswortli Hand SiiofFord, who prevailed 
upon ('ongress to purchase the Force collection of 
American newsj>apers and books. 

In the Smitlisonian Institution is a bust of Peter 
Force, printer, editor, publisher and antiquarian. Born 
in Now York, he came to Washington as a printer in 
liSlij. Five years later he began the ijuhlication of the 
little l:2mO' statistical annual, the Natiomil Cokudar, 
which appeared every year thereafter until 1837, except 
in 1 Siia, IH'IiS and LS27, In 1825 he acquired tlie Naiioual 
Joxrnal, established in 1H22 by T. L. McKenney as Tkr. 
Wash tuff fan Ht'imhUraii, and made it the administra- 
tion organ of Jolm Quincy Adams. In 1833 the gov- 
ernment authorized by contract the puhlieation of a 
"Documentary History of the American t'Olonies," 
which comjirises the nine volumes known as the ''Amer- 
ican Archives." lu preparing tins work Mr. Force 
gathered a collection of books, manuscripts and papers 
relating to Aniei-ican history une(iualled by any other 
private collection. This collection was brought by i^on- 
gress for $100,i )()(), which sum had been ottered by the 
New York Historical Society. 
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I believe it but just to say that if Mr. Spofford had 
not been Librarian of Congress at that time, this price- 
less <!oi lection would liave been in New York now in- 
stead of in Wasliington. 

* * The Potomac Gr ardi ak . " 1 7f)7. 
Where was it piibllsbed! The only reference to it 
known i.s in The WiLshingiitn iiuzi-tte. of September 23, 
itnd 3(1, in that year. In the (iazetfe of the twenty-third, 
an article is copied from tlie iiunrdhm of September 
14, giving a portion of the Division Orders issued by 
General Daniel Morgan, to establish patrols, wherein 
it is stated that the negroes (we eiuote tlie general's 
words) : 

"have bi'comc Vf-ry trouhlesnm*'. owiiifi. «s it is thoinrht tu tlie 
dit!*ercnt sclf-ereatt.'d Societies, who, it is said, ni'e stirring up 
the nej^riies to sue their masters: and wht'ii they do not sutv 
L'ci'd by law they seldnin ftiil tn run away; by which nieanSf 
at this time, the woods ai-e full of runaway iiejrroeR. They 
now befrin to think they are ah to be free, and I am told 
numbers speak of aniiinjr themselves for that purpose; and it 
is said that some who are in the wouds have really got amis. 
I am as jrreat an advocate for sotiie ^enei'al mode of ei«ancip«- 
tion as any citizen in the conniiunity; but, in my opinion, a 
partial eniaat-ipatinti answers no jrood piirposo: but ou the 
eoutrHry, is pT'oduetive of bad eonsefjueiices, wtiich may 
finally liecome serious. It is the opinion of good and wise 
eitizens, that whoever disturbs the public mind by exciting 
disorder and tumult, whether among white or Idtick, is very 
wrong, and oujjht to he checked by the civil authority/' 

A writer signing liiuiself "Philanthropos" replies 
to the foregoing in the next issne of the Patomnc (ruar- 
dhtn, copied in ttie (iazftit^ of September 30. He ques- 
tions the right of General Morgan to order the estab- 
lishment of patrols and desires to know if even the 
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Governor of the StMte rnii foinniaiid tlie militaiy to aft 
unlesK the civil autliofity is first resorted to and found 
inefficient. In fact, the whole letter of "Pliilanthro- 
|>ok/' except the postscript, is composed itf questions, 
of which the following are samples: 

"Wn.s it iiitTuly to jfi'atify .vtmr spleen, to prtiiuote your 
eleftion to Congress, or from what motive have ytiii turned 
disorgauizer ii) Httt?mptinf*. iii Vfuir official oHpacity, to ana- 
thematize institutions which are D(tt forbid by law. Have 
not the citizens who eompotje theai* stuiietiea an fqiiHl right 
with yourself to enjoy and prnpafrntf their upiiiions, altliouis^h 
they have not all attainml to the rank of major-gejitrals? and 
is it not the h(?i«rht of arroLriiiit'e miicI presumption for an 
iudividnal (especially one who is not better informed than 
his nei},dibors) to charge them with had imitives and e.onse- 
quenees, while their meetings are not prnhiliited by law?" 

'*Thk Washington FKnEWAUsT." 
In the face of the six failures of the last decade of 
the eigliteenth century^ the year 1799 found no puh- 
lisher with sufficient courage to attempt another paper; 
and it was not until 1800 that a young Harvard g:rad- 
uate, Charles Preutis.s, class of *95, associating with 
lumself a practical printer, AVilliani Alexander Rind, 
of Virginia, started the Waj-thiufftrtn FedfndiH at 
Georgetown. Prentiss was bom at Reading, Middle- 
sex County, Massachusetts, in Octoher, 1774, a son of 
tlie Kev. Caleb Prentiss, The Fedvralisi maintained 
an existence for eiglit or nine years, but young Prentiss' 
connection with it was very brief. He went from this 
city to Baltimore, where he published The Child of 
Ptdlas, devoted mainly to belles-lettres, and afterwards, 
for nearly two years, a semi-weekly called The Hepuh- 
I'tatn or Anit'Ditmovrat. In 18(11* he published in Bos- 
ton a dramatic paper called The Thinth, and in 1812-14 
7 
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he was again in Washington as a fongie.ssional corre- 
Hpondent. In 1818 lie was editing the Virfjinw Patriot 
at Rielimond, nnd two years later he died at Brinifield, 
Massacliusetts. 

''diaries Cist began the publication of The Wash- 
inffton Ihtilif Uazfttv Oetober 1, 18(H), liiit it was short- 
lived/* I make this stateiiicnt from a note made hy rae 
several years ago, the authority for which 1 failed to 
put down. No verifieation of it has siuee eome, and its 
aceuraey is doidjtful. 

The Cahhu't uf the United States was printed on a 
press set up in (leorgetown sometime in the month of 
September, 18tJK), l>y Jaraes Lyon, a son of Mattliew 
Lyon, "the Hampden of the American Congress,'* 
Lyon earae from liichmond, where he had been pub- 
lishing a newspaper in the interests of -Teiferson, styled 
The Friend of the People^ and also a periodical, The 
N(i(io>iftl Magttziup, jjublieation of which he continued 
in this city, thus giving Washington its first magazine. 

Little is known of the Cahbiet of the United S.tatcs, 
except wliat is gathered from contemporary jiapers. 
The Alexandria Times qnotes it as The (icorgeiown 
Cahinet, In Thv UcHtiui'l of Liberty of September 9, 
18()(1, apiiears a statement signed by a number of citi- 
zens referring to an article in Thf Cahinet, and assert- 
ing that this prciss has been transplanted from the state 
of Virginia for the puriiose of influencing the present 
(presidential) election. 

Lyon's paper was the most radical of any that had 
appeared in the District up to that time. It was the 
"yellow journal'* of its time, if we may be permitted 
to judge from an article copied from its columns hy a 
Virginia paper in 1801, relating to the fire in the Treas- 
ury building, in which it is oi>enly asserted that the fire 
was set by some official, e\'ideutly with the intent of 
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destroying certain papers that would have proven dis- 
astrous to the fharac'ter of the retiring secretary in the 
event of an investigation which had l>een threatened. 

The following information is given in the manuscript 
notes of Peter Forre, taken from the one copy he had 
seen, January 5, 1801, No. 79: 

"A National paper — by J. Lyon — Printer to the Sovereign 
People. 

"Publkhed daily in the District of Columbia, at 5 dollars 
a year, half paid in advanee. [Motto) Moderate salaries, 
frequent elections and universal suffrage." 

Post-office Georgetovm — probably printed in George- 
town.— Force. 

Combined with the National Magazine and issued as 
an octavo weekly for eight months, October, 1801 to 
January 11, 1802. 

"The National IntelxiIgencer." 

Samuel Harri.son Smith, publisher of the Universal 
Gazette at Pliiladelphia, and a personal friend of Wash- 
ington, Jetferson and Adams, brought his newspaper 
plant to the new federal city, after the removal of the 
seat of government hither, and just prior to the assem- 
bling of Congress. The first issue in this city of the 
Uuivt^rsal tiazeite was dated November 6, 1800. Mr. 
Smith also made use of his press to issue a tri-weekly,. 
which he happily named The National Intelligencer, a 
paper whieli quickly obtained a national reputation, 
became a rei'ognized power in tlie iiolitical economy of 
the new republic, and maintained both reputation and 
position for more than sixtj' years. The iirst issue of 
The National lutHligrtu-er was dated October 'Xi, 1800, 

Joseph OaSes, whose repubhcan principles had in- 
volved liiiu with the English govemmeut, came to 
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Philadelphia in 1793. His sou, Joseph (rales, Jr., 
in 1807, became connected with The Natiunnl Intel- 
ligencer, of which he continued as editor imtil his death 
in 1860. William W. Seaton, the brother-inlaw of 
Gales, became a partner in the ownership of the paper 
in 1812. Botli Gales and Seaton were elected to the 
office of mayor of the city. 

The daily edition of the Intelligt'iwer was begim in 
1813. Semi-weekly and tri-weekly editions were pub- 
lished during many years. A weekly edition was 
started June 5, 1841, at two dollars a year. 

After the death of Gales, July 21, 18r»0, aged seventy- 
five years, Seaton continued to edit the paper with the 
assistance of James C. Welling until the close of the 
year 1864* when it was sold to Snow, Ooyle & Co., who 
continued its publication and enlarged it to seven col- 
umns on April 1, 1865. Absorbing another paper, the 
title became Inielligencev nyid Express, The paper 
was again sold November 3(^ 1869, the purchaser being 
Alexander Delmar, a former Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Treasury Department, r>e]mar tried 
hard to bring the paper hack to its old standard, but 
support was lacking and its last issue was on January 
10, 1870. 

The advent of The Nofional InteUiflfifrer marked a 
new era in journalism in this section and a new depar- 
ture for the eiiitor, as he himself announced iu his pros- 
pectus which he published in the last number of the 
Universal Gazt'tte, that was issued in Philadelphia, 
September 11, 1800: 

"Id the management of the Uviverml Gazette the editor has 
confined himself, agreeably to the original plan, in recording 
events as they occurred, with but little anituHdversiim on their 
causes or effects; and as far as opinions were involved, to 
relating those of others rather than his own. The Universal 
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Gazette will stiU be continued on tlip same plan- the only 
change that takes plate, will arise fruni itJi being printed at 
the seat of government at Washington, instead of Philadel- 
phia; whereby its value will be appreciated, rBther thnn im- 
paired. 

"With respeet to the Natioml Intelligeitcer, another plan 
will be pni-sued. Over a faithful and comprehensive detail 
of facts will preside a spirit of investigation, a desire to en- 
lighten not only by fact, but by reason. The tendency of 
public measures, and the cnnduet of public men. will be ex- 
amined with candour and truth. 

' ' In addition to the mass of information, formed by domestic 
and foreign events, and especially by a detailed statement of 
the debates and proceedings of Congress, as much original 
matter will be furnished as the exertions of the editor shall 
be able to conimaud. And if he be not deceived, he can 
promise the readers of the National InteUigencer, an organ, 
which shall comninnieate the lan^age of truth with accuracy, 
with dignity, and with spirit." 

Tliat lie lived np to liis promisee, tlie paper which he 
published plainly .shows, 

Isftiah Thoiuay, in his *' History of Printing," gives 
the names of five papers published in Washington in 
1810- These were; The National hdHUgencer, The 
Monitor and Hie Independent American {tri -weeklies) ; 
the Spirit of Seventtf-Six ( semi- weekly } , and The Uni- 
versal Gazt'tte (weekly). The latter, of nourse, was 
the weekly edition of the Intelligencer. T should like 
very much to see a file of The Independent American. 
At the present time I do not know where a single copy 
is located. Peter Force had never seen one, for he 
makes no mention of it in his manuscript notes. 

Until this year the Monitor was almost as much of 
an unknown. The Library of C'ougress has recently 
acquired about forty copies of this paper, which have 
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not vet been exauiined. Tt was publislied "in F Street, 
a few doors east of the bank," by J, B. Oolvin, and was 
the successor ofCttlvin's Weekly Reffisier, a pajjer pub- 
lis'hed in octavo from JanuaiT l(i. to April 30, 18flft. 
This last date is probably very close to that of the first 
issue of The. Monitor, Vol. 1, No. 96, of that paper, 
bearing date of December 22, 1808. 

The Spirit of Sevetttif-Six flourished for a period of 
about six years (1809-14). A file of it would be a jjreat 
find. The best information we have regarding it is 
in the manuscript notes left by Peter Force, who was 
the first to attempt a bibliography of District of Co- 
lundbia newspapers. He says : 

"First no. I have seen is Vol. 2. No. 71, June 12. 1810; last 
number I hiive seen printed in Wushin^rton is Sept. 28, 1810; 
removetl to Georgetown, when! First number 1 have seen 
printed in Geori^etown is May 10. 1811 -, last number I have 
seen printed in (Jeorgetown is May 18, 1813; semi -weekly pub- 
lished by Edward C. Stannard; aftenjv'ards by J, M. & J. B. 
Carter (Notiee announcing the ehange [of proprietors! is 
dated April 29. 1811)." 

Only a very little information can yet be added to 
Mr. Force *8 notes. The Tjibrar}' of Congress possesses 
a eopy of a paper bearing this same title, dated Friday, 
March 4, 1814, but it is only Vol. 1, No. 4. Tt is printed 
by James B, Carter, twice a week, at four dollans per 
annum, "in the stone house opposite to Mr. Wm. Mor- 
gan's, Bridge Street, Georgetown." This would give 
the probable date of Vol. 1, No.l, as Pebniary 21 or 22. 
It would seem from an advertisement appearing in the 
issue of March 4, that the two brothers, John M. and 
James B. Carter, dissolved partnership, the former un- 
dertaking to settle the alTairs of the old Spirit of Sev- 
enty-Six, and the tatter making an elTort to carry it on 
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under the old title, but as a new paper. The editor 
apologizes for not Ijeing able to print three times a week 
right away, which is, he says, because the apprentices 
employed formerly on the paper are retained liy lijs 
brother. 

Mr. Carter himself does not presume to criticise the 
administration (Madison's), hut prints conspicuously 
this crisp notice from the True Amfriran: 

"tlovemor R. J. Meigrs of Ohio, is nominated by the Presi- 
dent Postmaater General in the rotun of Gideon Granger, 
removed. Mr. Roberts and Mr. IngepsoU have thus made 
good their promise to ^Ir. Granger that he should be displHfed 
if ho appointed Mr. Leib postma-ster of Philadelphia. As it 
regards the Executive, this business appears to have been 
nntmnjid like all our other national coneerns. Tt i.s well t(.» 
remark, howevt^r. haw puwerful tlie western interest is be- 
coming. We may soon have a Cabinet of 'backwoodsmen.' 
There s*>ems, also, tci be a little fatnUy Influeuce creepinf? into 
the business of appointinents, Mr. Cutts, who marri«-d one 
of Mrs. Madison's sisters, holds the lucrative oflfiee of Supt. 
Gen, of Military Supplies. Mr. Jackson, a leading demo- 
eratie member of Congress, married another of Mrs. Matjisufrs 
sisters. She died «niiie years sinee; and Mr. J. is now mar- 
pied to a daughter of Governor Meigs." 

A bit of evidence that the Tiber, the stream which 
was to play so large a part in the landscape gardening 
•scheme of L'Enfaut, but later a nuisance, now a mem- 
ory, a hidden sewer, a thing of the past, was generally 
known in 1791 as (loose Creek, thus justifying in part 
the poet Moore's famous satire, is found in the follow- 
ing advertisement in the Grortjetfurn Wrrkh/ Lcrhjir: 

"City of Washington, Get 21, 1791. 
"The Commissioners propose to e<mtract for four thonsnnd 
bushels of good unslaeked stone linit^, in easks, to be delivered 
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at lln.' mouth of {loose Creek Ixitween the fii*st day uf April 
and teath day of May next. Apply or direct to Mr, John JI. 
fiautt, al ( «t'orge-Town. " 

A braiifh oireulafing library was estalilislied in 
George-Town in Suter's Tavern in tlie fall of 1792 l>y 
Joliii Lockwood, bookseller of Alexandria, who an- 
nounces that he has "purchased upwards of l,tK)0 vol- 
umeB, selected from the most ajiproved antliors, both 
ancient and modern.'* The piililh' is "assurf^d that no 
books tending to corrupt the luorals of youth will ever 
be admitted into this circulating library." 

The first public library in the District is believed to 
have been in (leorgetown, for we find in tiie Cenfitiel of 
Liberty of June 24, 179(i, that at a meeting of the direc- 
tors of the (^>liinibian Lilirary held ^lav 14 of that year, 
the following resolutions were passed; 

"Resolvedf as the most effectual and most convenient Jiiode 
of c'ulk'ttintjf the arrearages due from suliserlbers, that from 
this date no book be delivered by the Librarian to any holder 
of a share until such holder shall have paid up sueh arrearage. 

"Hetiolvffl, That uo perstm owing smything lo the Library 
on aeeoUQl of Jim^s incurred by keepiup hooks longer than the 
time allowfd by the mles. shall lie permitted to have a I>ook 
untill such fines he paid." 

This is interesting, so far as it goes, but what would 
we not give for a catalogiie of that library and a copy 
of its rules! 

Local crime of the ordinary dianU'ter was not a 
matter of news in the eighteenth century, to be pub- 
lished to the exclusion of long aceoimts of the state of 
afTair.s in France ; but it was the custom when the sheriff 
of a county arrested any suspicious characters to ad- 
vertise in the nearby papers, in the hope of securing 
evidence that would insure conviction and punishment, 
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if guilty. Thus we And Jo, Bouue, sheriff of Prince 
George's County, advertising in the Ceniinel of Liberty 
tliat (jporge Hardif and Job Edis Iiare been committed 
to his custody on suspicion of stealing bacon. Then 
foHowti; full dfSi'i'iptiou of the men and of the horses 
the)* were riding when arrested. 

The same sheriff Jidvertises in another column of 
the same paper that he has in custody two negro run- 
aways, one Harry, who says he belongs to Thomas 
Bond, of Charles County; the other Timothy, who says 
he belongs to Gerard C^arsean, also of Charles County. 
Their respective masters are notified to pay charges 
and take them away, otlierwise they will be sold, agree 
able to law, for their prison fees. 

Such advertisements as this one are of fretiucut oc- 
currence in papers of that date. 

Bennett Daniall offers sixteen dollars reward for tlie 
return of a negro named John, aged _(), black, lusty 
and a good carpenter. He has lieeu missing t^^elve 
mouths, and his master tl^iiiks he may be in George- 
Town, passing as a freeman. 

The first issue of the Wijsh'nifjtoti Gazette, contains 
four advertisements : 

Hodgson & Brown announce the e8tal)lislnnent of a 
hat Tuariufactory on West 2(Mh Street, square 86, and 
advertise for two apprentices. 

Michael Shanks has established a nail manufactory 
on Greenleaf 's Point, and wants four apprentices, from 
eleven to fourteen years of age, white or black, 

Kdward liurrows offers for rent or sale Lot No. 1, 
square 532. On tlie lot was ' * a three stoiy brick house, 
with other convenient houses, and a suieiII garden. Lies 
nearly central between the Capitol and the Hotel." 

W. Cranch advertises: "A four story brick dwelling 
house on Qreenleaf Point, with a brick coach house, and 
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stable with four stalls for horses.— The bouse is jiist 
finished, and has two convenient kitehens, two parlors 
and six lodging rhanibers^a brick pavement in front, 
and the yard and areas paved with brick." 

In tJie next issue of the paper is advertised a sale of 
lots by the Coumiissioners of the city under the direc- 
tion of the Prewitlent of the Ignited States to be con- 
tinued "until tbey shall have raised a Aum sufficient to 
complete the public buildings, and to repay all sums 
borrowed, or hereafter to be harrowed for that purpose. ' ' 

A public auction is announced for the eleventh of 
July, 179i\ 

"at thf house uf ilr. SewoU, Imi holder, in George Town, of 
the personal properly of Saniiiel Harrigan. deeeased, vizi 

"Two Valuabi^e NegroeSj 
"One a girl about 16 yi?ai*s old— the other a boy about nine; 
both awustoiiied Ur limisewnrk ; 1ikewi.se sonie wearjri)? np- 
parfl, mason's fools, etc." 

One of the landmarks of early Washington was the 
row of buildings on Pemisylvania Avenue, northwest 
of the President's Square, known as the "Six Brick 
Buildings," which were among the very first erected 
in the new city and served as a guide post to property 
in that neighborhood. Thus a coraer lot, No. 1, square 
78, is advertised for sale at auction in June, 17^6, as 
being "near the Six Brick Houses, half way between 
George-Town and the President's House.'* On thig 
lot was a two-story, oak-framed house fronting upon 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Twentieth Street, and having 
a cellar, kitchen and stable, with a good well of water. 
The owner who offers it for sale was Samuel Hiitou. 
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The Little Waist Defended, 
**Cektinel of Liberty," June 24, 1790. 

In defence of her sex. sut-e » wtmmn iiiHy speak. 
Pcfiy what Is it now you men would Ik' nt .' 

Do you think that we luiiul each oecasinii you seek, 
To lanffh at our dress, little waists, and all that? 

No, don't sirs, believe it, sueh nonsense must fall. 
Convinced, when we look for a moment about us. 

That whether we're all waist, or no waist at all, 
You ean't for the life of you, men, do without us. 

'Tis silly to sport with our fancies and dress, 
Since we can snhdue you, whenever we please; 

For snrfly we have power, you all nnist etinfesa. 
To make you ask pardon for that on your knees. 

Then prithee, dear sirs, leave our short waists alone. 
'Tis the whim of the day, and we'll have it, don't doubt us. 

So give o'er your jesting, and candidly own. 
You ean't, for the life of you, men, do without us. 

That %vonien have toufiues, I believe you well know; 
But pray do not force us to put them in iise. 

For if you do but onee ^ive them freedom to ^0, 
You'll find it a hard thin^ to stop their abuse 

Besides, look at home, on the dress of yourselves. 
With your Spenet^rs and pantaloons tloekiii*.' about us; 

Bnt I'll tell you again, O ye confident elves. 
Yon ean'^t, for the life of you, men. d<t witlKuit tis. 

A list of letters remaining nncniled for in the Wash- 
ington post office July 20, 179^, i.s ndvertised in the 
Gazette, as by Lund Washingtou, postmaster general. 
The next issue of the paper apologized foj' this and said 
the list sliould have been .si^ed "Lund Washington, 
.Tun, P. M." Postmaster Washington also notifies the 
publie that "letters are frequently put into the office to 
go beyond sea, which rannot be forwarded for want of 
the land postage being paid here." 
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A drug and paint store is opened by Fred Miller at 
the sign of the Golden Mortar, between Wm. King's 
and Lear & Co.'s wharves. 

Jas. Sweeney & Co. open a general store nearly ad- 
joining the President's Square, where not only dry 
goods, but wet goods could he bought, the advertise- 
ment mentioning old Janmica spirits and New England 
rum, as well as tobaeoo and liams. A special announce- 
ment to the ladies is added, notifying them that they 
can be supplied from Baltimore on the shortest notice 
with everj^ article in the millinery line. 

The first advertising cut appears in the Gazette of 
July 27, 1796. It is a very good cut, advertising a 
house for sale. The house advertised was a three- 
story brick, wiiile the cut is of a two-story frame. But 
they were not hypercritical in those days. 

An Alexandria real estate firm began advertising 
for bn.siness in Washington on July rJO. 

August 17 a short paragraph appeared in the Gazette 
as follows : 

'*3 o'clock p. 111.— [KvidfuUy the press liad been stopped 
tu insert it].— The Pi-psideiit of the UDited States ha,s just 
arrived from Mount Vernon. Wliether on a visit to this city 
or on his way norihwnrd we cannot t€'ll. Thank (to(I. he can 
ride in a earriage whieh is not bullet proof." 

Before the paper was again issued everj' man, woman 
and child in the District knew M'liy the President had 
come and where he had gone, so no fnrther mention was 
made by the Gazette of his coming or going. 

The ninety-second issue of the Washington Gazette , 
published Saturday, May 13, 1797, surprised its sub- 
scribers by coming to them witli its first and fourth 
pages absolutely blank. A little paragraph on the 
third page informed them that "the first form was 
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broken"— in printers' ijarlanoe "pied," and irrepar- 
able for that day's pubHeatiou. Fortunately tbose 
missing were tbe advertising^ pages and we have pre- 
served a verj' interesting description of the dty, show- 
ing its building progress; also an open letter from 
James Greenleaf to liis former partners in real estate 
speculations, Messrs. Morris and Nicholson. This let- 
ter is nearly a column in length and is in continuation 
of a newspaper contioversy of some duration. A fair 
idea of the feelings of the writer may be had from the 
reading of the following extract : 

"Let our fdluw citizens clecitle which has most caiisi' tu 
depreeate the fatnl cfumeetitrri that has hitherto subsisted 
between usl On your part, I know not of any foundation fur 
complaint, unless it shall be traced to the detention of a use- 
less [jaifel of old Hud cancelled notes, or bills, whieh I shjiU 
willingly surrender, on the final liquidation of our accounts. 

"But to me, the retrospect furnishes a lamentable picture 
indeed; in which my (/nnfidenee has only been e<iualled hy 
your treaehe^T; f^^d an ample fortune, in specie and land, has 
been so absorbed by your uiachinHtions, as scarcely to leave 
any symbol of its existence, but the waste and worthless pajitT, 
branded with the signatures i»f Morris and Nicholson," 

Messrs. Morris and Nicholson, some two weeks later, 
regret the necessity of making "reply to the iftiberal 
abuse you have so plentifully bestowed upon us," but 
"shall not descend to scurrility." Their letter con- 
tinues : 

"You probably are imt aware that this abuse will attach to 
you or to ua, as the opinions of your readers may be intluenced 
by our respective eharacters, and in this eonsideration we 
have nothintf to fear from those who know us, or fi-om tliose 
who really know you." 

The judgment of history has been lenient to all the 
parties who invested their wealth in the federal city 
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in these first days and saw it swept away because of 
unrealized expeetations regarding its growth. 

Election of a Shkriff. 

"A Yaukey** makes this appeal to tlie voters of 
Prince George's County in September, 17i*7: 

"Next week is the time appointed by authority for the 
eleetion of Sheriff Attend, I beset^^eli you to the duties you 
owe your country, and irive thnf iiuui ymir votes, which mi 
the strictest enquiry you shall tiud the most deserving; not 
to him who gives the most Wine, or trys to raise himself hy 
mil reports of his neijihhors: — And, as the doctrine of iin- 
putHtion is not eonsistent with reason, '((■( every tub slami 
on its oui% bottom'— &a shall the honest and upright Ix? en- 
couraged, and the knave he nenleeted." 

The names of the respective candidates are not men- 
tioned. Of course every body knew them. What was 
the use of printing them f 

The Gazette of Odnher 7, has this reiiort of the 
election : 

"Last Tuesday evening a violent affray happened at I'pper 
JIarlbnrongh, between the friends for the office of sheriff, in 
wliich a nnniljer of the iuhabitaiit-s of this city were very 
ruffly handled, and one man by the name of — Pollock was 
murdered on the spot, by a Brick-bat, which struck him on 
the head.— and repeated blows after he had fallen." 

"What a pretty picture of civilization/' corunieuts 
tlie editor. ' * Is there no remedy f When we go to give 
oui votes, must we go as if to meet an enemy! Must 
we tell for whom we intend to vote, and get our heads 
broke for speaking!" 

Our old friend "Yankey" sends in another eonmiu- 
nication, in which he says : 
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"They order IbesL- iiialtui-s betloi* in New Englauii— there 
Electiotmrmg is hardly seen— no public dinners, given to 
engage votes— nn agentK planted at grog-shops, to take iu the 
simple— No— EloctJ<m diiys mv days when a man shall 
rarely see any other hnt his neigh hoi' and townsmen, met only 
for the bnsiness nf the day ; that finished, a moderate drink, 
and perhaps a social song, eone hides. 

"Bnt here— what confusion! If ever 1 saw a resemblance 
to hell, it was at Marlborough enurt hoiise ; within the house, 
what a clatter of tongues— A. will thank you for your votes 
— I am much obliged to you, says C. D. is a good man, says 
another. Won't you vote for B. says a fourth? Huzza for 
M. Damn your eyes, clear the WHy— Who do you intend to 
vote for? Huzza for B. Sueh pulling and hauling and 
crowding and jostling— all speaking at onee and some with a 
very loud voice, 

"I have seen many mobs^ but I never saw such a confounded 
and eonfoundinf; assemblage of mankind before; indeed it is 
a scandal to any .state, but miu*h more to a state composed of 
FREE men. FREE men! a .small majority, indeed! all 
intoxicated with party SPIRIT." 

The remedy wliich the t'orrespondent sarcastically 
proposes is to let tlie candidates fight for the offices. It 
might kill otT a few candidates, but it would be safer 
for the voters. 

A little more insight into the manner in which this 
election was conducted is ^ven by a postscript to 
" Yaukey's" letter in which he asks: 

•'If it is customary, is it prudent, for the person who hath 
the care nf the ballots, to walk about with theui under his 
arm, in a public house, with no mure attention to them than 
to his tobacco box? How easy when party spirit rages, for 
any one to knock the canister fnini under his arm, and scatter 
the contents— indeed this Electing husines!4 is shamefully 
conducted, and requires, (if 1 may be allowed the expression) 
n violent remedy." 
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Of coarse every one knew wlio was elected sheriff, 
»o it wasn't put in the pa|)er. 

In next week's (imette appears the following death 
notice: 

' ' Died— On Sumlay niomiiip last, in ennscquence of wounds 
he received at Upper Marlburwigh, Mr. James Aull, another 
victim to the disorderly mode of election in this state.*' 

LicEJfSE Fee foe Carriages, 

In those days a gentleman could not keep a chaise 
and horses without the )>enni.ssion of the federal gov- 
ernment, in other words, he was compelled to pay a 
license fee. The rates were per annum: 

"For every c<un'h, whether driven wttli n htjx or by 

pastilioii $15 

For j^very chariot, post chariot and post chaise, ..... 12 

For every Phaeton, with or without a top. 9 

For every Cimehee, that is, a earriHge having pannel 
work in the upper division, with blinds, glasses, 
or enrtaiiix, in thi* siiles, front or rear. ....... 9 

For rvfry finsr-wlieel carriage, having framed posts, 
with tops, hnngiii^' npon stet^l springs, whether 
(h'HWii \^y ojiu or more Ikh'mcs 6 

For I'Vi-ry four-whff! hip carriage hanging upon 
woodt'ii ur iniii springs, or jacks, whether 
driiwti by one or more horses 3 

For every (•nrri('h\ Chaise. Chair. Snlkj', or other 
Iwo-vvlit'cl top carriarje, flnd every other two 
wheel cHrriiige thtinph without a top, hanging: 
OP resting on steel and iron springs. ......... 3 

Any oth'T kind of ii conveyance on two or 4 wheels. . *2" 

Hut cnrringes usually and chiefly employed in Ims- 
luuulry, or for the transportation of goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, produce or commodities, were not chargeable 
with these duties. These licenses were payable in 
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September. Carriages set up at auy other time of the 
year had to be entered at the eolleetor'a office within 
that mouth and a proiiortional part ot tlie aimual duty 
paid thereon. 

PersoDS making untrue or defective entries, forfeited 
the sums they had already paid and were eonipelled to 
pay the right amount with twenty-five per cent, added. 

IifDUCiNQ Immigration. 
Benjamin More, the publisher of the Waskingtonr 
(lasf'ttf, was a man of higli ideals and greatly inter- 
ested in the welfare of the city. In a prominent place 
in his paper of September 30, 1797, he makes this au- 
nouncenient : 

"Any ^-eiiteel faiuJIy frotii either of the eities of Philadel- 
phia or R«ltininre mti.v 1>p net'fiitmindntcd witli four cnnveiiifiit 
apai-tiriL'ats jtj a aim] liuasi' ioul |>k*uHiirif situritiou iititil thu 
first of May next — GR.iTis— and if a pei'son in business, with 
a large store ami cellar, suitable for dry goods and groceries — 
on reasonable terms — Apply to the printer.'' 

Underneath thi.s notice he prints in italics : 

"As there are a nnniber of buildings in this eity at present 
imoMupied, it is IioikhI that many will follow this example. 
It is an act of benevulciK-e— may benefit the city and present 
inhabitants— and cnnnut injure any one. " 

Miss Ann Vidler open«*d a day school for young 
ladies at Cfreeiilcaf^s Point, on the first Monday in 
May, 1797, in which she taught "Reading, plain, open 
and tambour work." 

A French miniature painter came to Washington in 
1797. His announcement, dated Aprl] 4, reads; 

"Major Vermoniiet informs the Ladies and Oentlenien who 
are de-sinnisi of having their likenes.ses taken, that Iw will he 
8 
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happy in serving tlieiu, if they will honour him by calling at 
his hoii^' in the eity, near Dr. Crtmngham'a Brew-House.'" 

One f'harac'ter of advertisement wliit-h freqtiently 
appears is inizzling to the reader of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Here is a fair sample: 

"IIai.p a cent Reward. 

"Ran Hivay from the Subscriber, on the 17th of March last. 
an indented Apprentice to the Painting Business by the name 
of Thomas Read. As his itidentTiiv is iiiissiiig, it is supposed 
he stole it and earried it with hitih Any person who will 
i-etnrn said Apprentice to me, the subscriber, shall receive 
the above reward, without thanks or charges, 

** Lewis Clephan. 

"City of \Vashin>?tou April 17. 1797." 

If an apprentice is only worth half a rent and no 
thanks, why waste money to advertise for him at alll 

David Biirnes, the original proprietor, who is re- 
jjorted to hav'e stood out l<uigest against the plan of 
President Washington to locate the federal city, pub- 
lishes the following notice in the Gazette of November 
11, 1797: 

"I hereby furewani all persons friiiti hnntint,' with Dog or 
Oun, within my incUisures nr Jilnny my shores; likewise, cut- 
tinsr down Timbers, Saplinps, Hushes, or Wood of any Kind, 
carrying off and burning Fence togs, any old wood on the 
shores, or in the woods. If I shouhl find any person tres- 
pn.s.sinji: aa above, I will write to my attorney, and suits will 
lie eomtneneed atjaiiiRt the trespassers in the geuerai Courts." 

In the next issue of the G((2nttc appears the following 
letter from a Hubscriber to the editor: 

"Observinpr in your last GazetU, a eautioti to all persons, 
frturi huntinjif with dn^ or gnu in David Burucs's inelosures 
or on his shores, I will thank Mr. David Burnes, exactly to 
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desfi-ibe whiM-e his sliores atv, and likewise where his owu 
property lays, within his encl<>sures, iu the Waskinijton 
Gazette, as I presume the I'oniinissioners, or any other pro- 
prietor, will not iibje*:-! to any one aiiiiising himself in gun- 
ning on thi?ir property, within David Burnes's inelosures." 

"information wanted. 

"If the heirs of Rnbie IIomkein, a native of Wurteinberg, 
in Germany, wlm. it is said died at F rede riekt own, in the 
State of ^larylaml. in the year 1773. will make applieation at 
the dupui-tiiK-iit of State, they will receive some infoniiation 
which may probably be of advantage to theui. — March 21, 
1809. "• 

"to let. 

"The House occupied by Mrs Wilson on the Capitol Hill, 
opposite to (lenertil Washington's biiildiDg-s — She will move 
out of it in a few days. ' ' 

"also to let, 

"An excellent brick sTAitLE for forty horses, back of Mr 
Ciirroiru rtiw of buildings which front the Capitol— Enquire 
o£ Mrs Wilson.- April 25." 

From such advertisements as these the student his- 
torian can eonstrwt the topography of th«* early city 
and locate the lial)itatious of its first settlers. 

On April 24, 1809, Mr. Washington Boyd lost his 
pocket book containing fotir ten-dollar nott^s and sonie 
valuable papers. The loss was duly advertised with 
the inducement to the finder that he would be pennitted 
to retain tlie money provided the book and papers were 
returned intact. This advertisement was repeated in 
the daily papers for three weeks witliout avail. Then 
another of nearly half a rolnnm in length appeared cau- 
tioning the public against receiving an asj^ignment of 
any of the papers, listed as follows: 

* The Monilur, Slay 1«, IrtOS. 
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"Two notes of hand drawn by Williaui Weston, for $775 
each in favor of Washington Bowie, of Oeorge-tnwn, in the 
Difitript t)f Cfiliiniliia and endorsed hy the said Bowie, <lated 
the 6th day of April, 1809, pa.vable six lunnths after date. 
One other note of hand drawn by Williaiii Stewart, for $1.41X1 
in favor of Anthony Reintzel of the town tind distriet afore- 
said and endorsed by said Reintzel. payable ninety days after 
date— also three lottery tickets in the Black River Lottery, 
now drawing in the city of New York, (giving the Nob.)" 

The finder is aj^ain invited to retuni the jtorkethook 
and papers "through the post office or by nny other 
means he or slie may think proper," and keep **the 
Four Ten-Dollar Notes, *^ 

Whether Mr. Boyd ever recovered his property does 
not appear. 

"Preparing poh the PHtsa 
and speedily will ?>r publish fd 
A PLAY LN THREE ACTS 

ENTITLED 

THE EXECUTOR IS THE HEIR AT LAW. 
Writhu by the Author of 'The Friaks of Columbiii.' 

"It will be put to press, so stwn as five hundred persons 
have snbfscrihed. It will be printed on good paper and with 
tolerably jrood type— Price to subscribers 37| cents, payable 
at the tinie of snbseribing. " 

Was it ever published is the question one naturally 
asks. I have never seen a copy. It seems strange to 
think of an author trying thus to eolleot the cost of 
printing his writings in advance. Yet, that was the 
common method one hundred years ago. The papers 
teem with such advertisements, usually headed ''Pro- 
posals for Publisliing. " 

The Tammany Society of Washington was a big or- 
ganization in the time of Jefferson and i^fadison. We 
find in the Monitor a four-column account of "a council 
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fire" Miiy 12, IHOl), in "tlieir great wigTS-am" (Lind- 
iiay's Hotel). Henry Aborn was Grand Sat'heni; Wil- 
liam Lamlwrt, secretary; and Joshua J. Moore, treas- 
urer. Lesser saeliems were Wm. P. Gardner, Richard 
Dinmorp, R. (.\ Weigh tman, Bernard Smith, Henry 
Herford, Wui. l*ooper, John Sessford, Wm. R. Cozens, 
Sam*l S. Hamilton, Chas. Jones, Zephaniah Ferrall, 
George W. Lindsay, George Andrews and Benjamin 
Buscb. 

Sachem Bernard Smith made a long talk, in which 
he eulogized the patron sjaint of the Order, togetlier 
with ''The Sage of Moutieello, tlie virtuous and pa- 
triotic Jefferson." 

Tammany, it will be remembered, was the Indian 
chief of distinguislied merit, who smoked tbe calumet 
of peace with William Peuu and his associates on their 
arri\'al in this country, and always continued their 
friend and protector. 

According to Sachem Smith, the country at that time 
was in a bad way, being (we <}Uote from the " ijong 
Talk") "menaced and insulted from abroad," and 
threatened hy "the demon of discord at liome." 

His peroration is especially affecting: 

"Gracious Uod!" he exclaims; "Arc the scenes of La 
Vemiee to be re-acted In this country? Forbid it, ye shades 
of Washington, Franklin, Greene, Warren and Jloutgoraery- 
I am fit a loss for words to express my indignation at the 
conduct of these modern Catalines. ' Is there not some chosen 
curse, some hidden thunder in the stores of Heaven, red with 
uncommon wrath, to blast the man' who would raise himself 
to greatness 'or iiis countiy to ruin?* " 



After the "Long Talk" they partook of an excellent 
supper, and twenty-three toasts were projK>sed and 
drunk and it was not the custom in those davs to drink 
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tMSis with water. After each toast a song was sung 
»ad oflie or more heartily given cheers or ^oans, as the 
aa b jccl warTanted. 

Tke first toast was to "The Seventeen Tri})es of the 
AaCTican People— May they always be thankful to the 
Qrcmt Spirit for the peculiar advantages with which 
t^T hare been blessed, and preserve bright the chain 
ct Fnion." The ode following this was "Free Let 

^^fce Sons of Freedom he." 

^m ToAsts to "Washington and "other departed warriors 

^RBBd heroes'' were drunk in solemn silence, and those 
to Jefferson, Madison, Clinton and other Republicans 

^^irith three rousing cheers each. 

^f *'The Rogue's March" and three groans followed 
this toast: "Aspiring Domestic Traitors — If they still 
remain incorrigible, without any sign of amendment, 
Wt Uaman's exaltation be their merited portion." 

f The fourteenth toast was to "The District of Colum- 
bitt — May its inhabitants soon participate in all the 
privileges enjoyed by their fellow eitizeus of the respec- 
tive tribes." This received two cheers. It could be 
sure of as good a reception as that in any District gath- 

Bering of the present day. 

^ Wlio has ever heard the words of the song they sang 
after that toast 1 The reporter for the Mtttn'tttr lias 
given us only the iirst line, "Protect your governmental 

^iseat." 

Last of all was the toast to "Tlie Fair Daughters of 
the Land We Live In— May their approving smiles 
reward the brave defenders of their country's honor 
mud independence." This got nine cheers and a song, 
The Blooming Maid the Hero Viewed." 
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Washington's Fihst Magazine, 
Mr, A. P. €■. Griffin, chief bibliographer of the Li- 
hraiy of Congress, in a paper upon the issues of the 
District of Cohnnbia I'ress in 1800-02, read before this 
kSociety, January 8, 1900, mentions an otip of the issues 
of the "Washington F^i'intiiig fuui Hookselliiig Com- 
imny*' "The National Magazine, or Cabinet of the 
United States," five numbers of whirli lie had seen. An 
advertisement in Xo. 'A identified Richard Dinniore as 
the editor of this magazine and alwo furnished evidence 
that ''The Franklin Press" and "The Washington 
Printing and Bookselling Co." were one and the same 
concern. 

This, in brief, summed up the information existing 
at that time regarding this pioneer magazine of the 
federal city. Since then the hidden treasures of the 
old Library of Congres.** have been brought to the light 
and classified in the new building, and bits of informa- 
tion from various sources have been iiieced together 
until a fairly complete history of this rare and inter- 
esting periodical can now be written. 

The first National Magazine was issued in the city 
of Hichmond, Va., by James Lyon on June 1, 1799. It 
was published "semi-quarterly" and four numbers 
constituted a volume of 397 pages, Six nmnhers were 
[)ublished in Richmond, after which Lyon removed to 
the new seat of the federal government in this city, 
where the last two numbers of volume two were pub- 
lished. Here he entered into a partnership with 
Richard Dinmore, editor of a prospective daily called 
The Cabinet of the United States, and the two began 
the publication of what was intended to be a weekly, 
under the title of The Nnfiatwl Magazine and Cabinet 
of the t^nited States. It is tins periodical which was 
mentioned bv Mr. Griffin. 
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To James Lyon also lieloiigs tbe honor of having 
paved tlie way for the estahlislmient of the first eircu- 
hiting Library in the city of Washington. The follow- 
ing aunouncenients are taken from the Natiuntd httel- 
Uyt'tn.-1'r of .June 3, 1801 : 

CIRCITLATINQ UBBARY. 

"Opened this day (June 1) finst door west of President's 
s(|U!ire, on Penn^'lvania Avenue. 

"IIa%-irifr pfoposi'tl Ut i»|K'ii a eirciilating libriiry in the city 
(if Washin^on on the first day of June, and having receive*! 
H Hberal share of eneonragement, nnd being now so cireura- 
stauced that I eiiiinot amveniently carry that desiirn into 
p.vecution, I have rehiifiuished the pnitiuit in favor uf Kiehard 
DInmorej in patronizing whom in this useful enterprise my 
friends will confer an obligation on their humble servant, 

"James Lyon. 

*'Washinp:ton City, May 20, 1801. 

"James Lyon, having contemplated the establishment of a 
c!rculatin;ir library in this eity, and having subsequently relia- 
ijuished the enterprise in my favor, 1 take the liberty nf re- 
questing the patronage of his snbseribers, and the iiublic in 
ifenerah tf> an institution which I trust will prove equally 
instruetive and entertaining to its patrons as benetieial to its 
proprietor. 



*'June 3, 180L" 



'R, DiNMOItE. 



The National Magazine of Riehmond is deserving of 
extended notice in this paper, not oniy as the prede- 
wssor of its namesake at tlie federal eapitai, Imt also 
for its own intrin.sie worth. The Lil»riiry of Congress 
coutaiuiij the two volumes publislied in Richmond and 
ill the District of Coknnhia in vi-vy nearly {terfect con- 
dition, Iwund as issued, with original covers and un- 
Iriuimed detikle edges— or only very alightly trimmed, 
V'olnmes which in that eoudition are believed to be 
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unique. Besides tlie covei's, indispensaltle in writing 
the history of tlie magazine, eacli number c'tmtaint'd 
from four to eigiit pagea of reading matter withont 
pagination, giving the annouiu^enients of the publisher 
and of others. These few jjages were tlie germ of the 
voluminous advertiying seetious of our twentieth cen- 
tury magazines, and were evidently intended to lie dis- 
carded by the binder. Fortunately the eight numbers 
of the two existing voluniew es('a])ed the vandal hands 
of the binders of that early day; for, wliile the maga- 
zine itself contains for the most ])art articles, letters, 
addresses and speeches elsewliere preserved, tlie covers 
and announcement pages furnish to the student of early 
American literature infonnation nowhere else obtain- 
able. 

The prospectus of The Nudontil Magazlm', at that 
time generally known and spoken of as Lyon's Maga- 
zine, was first published in April, 1799, in the Virginia 
Argus, and aftei-wards reprinted in the second number 
of the magazine itself, upon the unpaged sheets. Its 

headlines read: 

PROPOSALS, 

Ktm PLBI4ISHING BY SLTBSCBtFTlON, 

A NATIONAL MAGAZINE; 

OH, A 

POLITICAL, BIOGEAPTUCAL, HISTORICAL 
AND LITERARY 
REPOSITORY. 



Lyon*s excuse for reprinting the proposals in the 
magazine was that he had ** received a number of let- 
ters from various parts of the Union requiring a more 
particular explanation of the terms" of the publica- 
tion. Following is Ills statement of the purposes of 
the magazine, with his "explanatory observations" in 
bracktts: 
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The covers of the magaziue are of blue paper pasted 
to the first white leaf. The front cover reads: 

' THE ITBLIC 

AliE HE HE FRE&ENTED WITH 

No. 1. OF THE 

XATIOXAL .AIAGA2INE 

OB, A 

POLITICAL, BIOGRAPIIICAL, HISTORICAL 

AND LITERARY 

REPOSITORY. 

Plblisheu Skmi-Qitarterly— .\t Four Doi.lars per Ann. 

TWO DOLLARS L\ ADVANCE 

By JAMES LYON 

This constituted a half-title and was followed— still on 
the outfiide of the t'over — by an address ' ' To the public, ' ' 
which continued upon the inside of the cover to the 
bottom of the page, giving a partial summary of the 
contents of the nunilier. 

On the front cover of the second number was an an- 
nouncement to the patrons of the magazine, apologizing 
for the delay in its appearance. It says : 

"In the establishment of a periodieal publication, so ex- 
trusive as the present, it \r not easy to foresee the difficulties 
whieh are to be encounteretl, or the time necessary to be oc- 
cupied in brJTiiLKnp the institution to a proper organization. 
Correspondenpes and {•ouniiunit'Htiinis from Georfria to Con- 
necticut, pannot he foniu'd without nnu'b time and attention. 
This must account for the delay which the second number 
has suffered; it is however aefompijriird with all the gratitude 
whifb the editor uu^ht tu fenJ towfird a liberal and enlightened 
community, for the unexpected and prompt support whieh 
he has in so short » time received. It will not be improper 
here to acknowledge the unexpected favur of an order fur 
iifty copies fronj the Republican? of Georgia; 50 subscribers 
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to ii reiTublican imi^azine in (it>oririn is not i>ut nf the t'uitinion 
c'tnirse of events: but 66 subscriln^ris in thi^ Stiitf of Connpcti- 
cut, leads na into a re{?iou of woiidera. This is the State 
which sends to Congress seven of the most hnllyintf. sei-vilp 
sattelites (siu) that treiuhle nt thi^ Xt>D <it' Jojin Aiiams or 
lick the dust at the feet of Robert Liston ; this is the State 
which t^ives to the Senate a Trary, who wished to vTajro a 
war of 'EXTiNGUiwJiMENT/ to 'arm every man, woman and 
child in the Union, agaiiist every man, woman and child in 
Franee.' yet this state has already produced to ine 6G sub- 
scribers.— This looks as if the people of Coniiectieut wei^ 
beginning to think for themselves." 

The first number published in the ]>istrict coiitnius 
an open letter to tbe people of Maryland, signed 
Agrieola, in defence of Mr. Jefferson, a copy of a letter 
to General Washington, purporting to have been writ- 
ten by **an old fellow^ soldier*' in 1795, a povert attack 
upon tlie President made directly against tiamilton. 
This paragraph ik of espeeial interest to us: 

"It was he, that negoeiated the corrupt and wicked barter 
of tho assumption of state debts for the eHtablishmerit of the 
City of Washington." 

An article signed "Amerieanus" extols the virtues 
of JetTerson, now for a second time a candidate for the 
presidency and declares lie was clieated out of it the 
first time "by a false return in one State and the sup- 
pression of a return in another." 

The next article is entitled *' Serious Considerations 
Why John Adams Should Not be Elected President," 
and followed a little later by the correspondence be- 
tween John Adams and Thomas Pinckney regarding 
the former's letter to Tench Ooxe in 1792 reflecting 
upon the member of the Pinckney family who was ap- 
pointed minister to the C^ourt of St, James to succeed 
Adanis. These letters are interesting even at this late 
dav. 
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The National Magazine, m sectiou three of number 
one of volume three, copies from the Charleston City 
Gazette some ele\'er verses aliout the federal city which 
I have not seen elsewhere. They hear date of Decem- 
ber 17, IMOO: 

(Fi-oui ihe CharJi'stuu City (iazette.) 

THE FEDERAL CITT. 

All human things must have tbeir rise 5 
And Rome inereas'd fmui pisrniy size, 
Till future ages saw her grown, 
The mistress of the world then kinjwn. 

So, hounding on Potmnaf's flood, 
Where forest trees so lately stood, 
An infant city grows apace, 
Intended for the royal race. 

Here Capitols of awful height, 
Already hurat upon the sight; 
And palaces, for emhrio kings, 
Display their fronts and spretid their wings. 

This city bodes no coiimion fate — 
AH other towns, as hooks i-elnte, 
With huts at first were thinly Kpread, 
The hovel mean, the hiuiihle -shed. 

Not so are matters here designed ; 
Here, palaces we only find ; 
And late must comma it peoplt come, 
In such a place to find a home; 

Where Royalty, with vile grimace, 
In Louis shews its seonndrel face; 
And Antoinette a smile affords, 
To Senators and would be Lords. 

MfMntime, it will be fair and just, 
Nor will our grandees fret we trust, 
If, while the poor at distance lurk, 
Thernsdvcs (hi thiHr own dirty W4trk. 

Rome s earliest citizens they say, 
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Submitted to delasive sway, 
In Romulus, who sucked a bear, 
Then went to Heaven, a royal star. 

Pray Heaven, the case may be revers'd: 
May they, who here inhabit first, 
By some reforms that must be made, 
And shaking off the royal trade, 
Incline the late historian's pen, 
To write, that ''here were honest men." 

December 17, 1800. 



OUH POST.U. SYSTEM. 

By FRANCIS V. HUEBNER, 

(Read before tlie Society, May 8. 1905.) 

The first law dii'ectly atTeeting the Anierifan postal 
service was the English pti^tal act of U)60, whirh was» 
iu fact, the reenaetmeDt of an ordinance signed by 
Crumwell about Uiofi or tH57, By this act the King was 
given authority to appoint one master of a "general 
letter ofSce'' to be established at London '^by the name 
and style of His Majesty's Postmaster-General." 
The title ** postmaster-general" was appropriate be- 
cause that officer was the postmaster of the general post 
office of the English system. 

At that period privileges and sometimes an entire 
monopoly were "farmed" out for a eonsideration by 
the King. In keeping with this custom section XVI. 
of the postal act of 1660 provided that : 

' * th^ King may grant by letters patent the office of Postmaster- 
fteitcral, its profits, privilciri's, fw.s, perquisites nnd eniolu- 
meats thereunto belouging aud the several rates of postage 
for Hfe or a term of years not exceeding twenty-one years to 
suf'h person or pers*nTiH rinft under such covenants, conditions 
aud yearly rents tu his siiid majesty ... as he shnll think 
for the best advantage and benefit to the kingdom." 

This postal system was intended for Kngland, Scot- 
land, Ireland and "other of his majesty's dominions," 
aud "to and from all and every the kingdoms and coun- 
tries beyond the seas where lie shall settle or eause to 
be settled posts or running messengers for that pur- 
pose." While this law was applieahle to America, no 
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attempt was made to inaugurate a postal system therein 
for twelve years after its passage. In 1672, however, 
King George I. anthorized Governor Francis Lovelace 
of New York to estal)ljsh a post route between New 
York and Boston, and tliat saine year the original post 
route of America was established '"to goe monthly be- 
tween New York and Boston." In a letter written by 
Governor Lovelare to <ro\'ernor John Wiuthrop of C'on- 
neeticut, dated December 27, 1672, among other matters 
lie describes this new adventure as follows: 

"The mail has divers baggs, according to the towns the 
letters are designed to. whi(?h are all sealed up till their arrive- 
ment, with the spal of the Seevetarie's office whose care it is 
on Saturday night to scale them up. Only by letters are in 
an open bag to dispense by the wayes. " 

This serviee did not long continue. The htek of busi- 
ness enterprises which necessitated coi're.spondence, the 
scattered population, the undeveloped condition of the 
country, and the troublesome war-like times were aU 
against its anccess, TJke the growt4i of all great enter- 
prises, however, this failure was-jF^jMowed by a still 
greater project. Tn 1684 Goveniltr^ Dongan of New 
York sought and obtained autliority from the King of 
England to set up and maintain **post houses" along 
the Atlantic coast from Nova Scotia to Carolina, for 
which privilege he agreed to pay ten per centum of the 
profits to the British rTOvernment, This extensive 
I'oute was not established at this time, however. 

W'hile these efforts were being made in New York 
and New England, William Penn was privately pro- 
viding a postal system for bis colony, and within ten 
years after the founding of Philadelphia, post routes 
from that city were in o^>eration in every direction in 
which there were civilized communities. 
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TiiK Xi'Ur-E Patent. 
A national ])08tal system for America was not sug- 
gested until Hi91 when WilHain and ifary granted let- 
ters patent as prescribed Ity tlie mX of IfUH) referred 
to, to 

"'Thomas Neale, his executors, administrators and assipns, 
giving hill power and authority to erect, settle and estflblish, 
within the chiff parts of their mnjestie'R colonies and plantfi- 
tiwis in Americ'H, an ofHce ur uffiees for the receiving and 
dispatching letters and pacquets and to receive, send and 
deliver the same under sueli rates and sums of money as the 
planters shall agree to give, mid to hold and enjoy the same 
for a term of twenty -one years," 

Neale made use of this authority by appointing An- 
drew Hamilton the first Deimty Postniaster-Oeneral of 
Anieriea, April 4, 1692. This appointment met with 
the apjjroval of the Postinaster-Oeneral uf Kngland, 
Hamilton was a business man of large i>hi]authropic 
tendencies. He had been in the mercantile business in 
Edinburgh but had emigrated to America about 1(J85 
as the special agent of the proprietors of the New Jer- 
sey colony. He was interested in postal matters, and 
had theories concerning a postal system far in advance 
of his time and opportunity. 

As New York had shown its interest in establishing 
long distance postal routes probably more than any 
other colony, Hamilton consulted the governor and leg- 
islature of tluit ('(ihuiy first and presented to them a 
model postal bill which lie requested be enacted into 
law. The olijert of this bill, which was subse(juently 
submitted to all tlie colonial legislatures, was to estab- 
lish uniform rates of postage for like distances in all 
the colonies, to recognize the right of his principal, 
Neale, to a monopoly of the postal business, and to np- 
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propriate a pruportionate part of the salary of the 
Deputy Po.'stinoster-tTeiiera] of America. 

All the coloDia) legislatures except Virginia passed 
the model postal hill with lurt a few niodilications— Vir- 
ginia did not desire to dispose of her postal monopoly 
in that manner— but, notwithstanding Virginia's ac- 
tion, that colony was ineluded in Hamilton's inter- 
colonial Postal Union which began operations May 1, 
16J)3. Weekly posts were established from Ports- 
moiitli. New Hampshire, to Virginia, although roads 
were unknown and uiidl earriers usually required 
guides. House delivery of mall uiatter was established 
for all letters not called for at the post oflSee within 
forty-eight hours after an'ivai, and arrangements were 
made for the transmission of letters to all parts of the 
civilized world, Hamilton i>aid his postal employees 
well. Deputy postmasters received £20 per year and 
mail carriers a.s much as £110 per year. The receipts 
for the New York post office for the year 1693 was but 
£61. This postal system being so thorough in detail, 
and postal business comparatively so small, resulted in 
a detieit the first year of the experiment of £2,3<)(l. 
Neale, expecting pecuniary returns from his patent, 
cared little for Hamilton's theoretical system, and at 
the end of the third year he assigned his patent to tlie 
enthusiastic Hamilton who continued until his death, 
April 20, 1703, to render the excellent character of ser- 
vice he had introduced. His death was generally 
mouraed throughout the colonies as that of a public 
benefactor, (.'harles Bead of Philadelphia, writing to 
Jonathan Uiekinson at Jamaica, New York, August 17, 
1703, expressed this sentiment thus; 



"The death of our Governor Haniiiton has broken ill! uiir 
ineHsurps. I tloiilit if we shall not h' mi happy in another, 
9 
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ho being nn afliahli?, moderate man, nncl. as fur as I eituki 
observe, free from that avaricunis hiimnr too pTedoininant 
amongst us." 

John Hamilton, son of tlie first Deputy PostniaBter- 
General of Auwrica, succeeded to liis father's rights 
under the Xeale patent and continued the system his 
father had hegfun. 

In 1707 tlie British government, desiring to liave im- 
mediate control of tlie American postal system, paid 
John Hamilton £1,664 for hia rights under the patent 
and appointed tiim Deputy Postmaster-General for 
America at an annual salary of €200 — that salary being 
tlie same his father received from the colonies before 
the patent was trans fen-ed to him. The object of the 
British government was to make the American postal 
system a source of revenue, and after tliree years more 
of Hamilton's plan, with its accompanying deficits, the 
law usuallj' regarded as the origin of the American 
postal system was passed, viz.: 9th Anne, 1710. The 
preamble of this act indicated that it was a war measure 
and intended for raising revenue, and is as follows ; 

"And whereas the several ratea of postage may in mauy 
parts, with little burden to the subject be inerea.sed and other 
new rates granted, which additional and new rates may in 
some measure enable your Rlajesty to earry ou and finish the 
present war." . . . 

This act went into effect June 1, 1711. It provided 
that from and after the first day of June, 1711, there 
be from thenceforth one general letter office and post 
office to be erected and established in London, and that 
one master of the said general letter offi<'c nnd post 
office shall be from time to time ap])ointcd by the 
Queen's Majesty by the name and style of her Ma- 
jesty's Postmaster-OeneraL This act further pro- 
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posed one main post office for eadi American colony, 
and establishetl nniform postage rates for like dis- 
tances. 

Imraediately after this act went into effect posts were 
established weekly between New York and the capital 
of Virginia (Williamsburg) and bi-weekly between 
New York and Boston and Philadelphia and Annapolis. 
John Hamilton was continued in the office of Deputy 
Postmaster-General until 17^30, during which time his 
constant aim was to im|>rove the service. Some of bis 
routes paid a profit, and this he immediately expended 
in the improvement of the service where the mutes did 
not pay. The few routes along the coast started by 
his father were increased and new ones extended into 
the interior. The British government was not satis- 
fied, however, Tlie object of the act of 0th Anne to 
raise revenue was thus defeated, the sequel being the 
retirement of John Hamilton. In 1730 Hamilton was 
succeeded by Governor Spotswood of Virginia. 

It was early in the inauguration of this system that 
Benjamin Franklin began his postal career. He was 
appointed deputy postmaster (which corresponds with 
the office of postmaster of to-day) at Philadelphia by 
Deputy Postmaster-Cxeneral Spotswood in 1737, and 
sixteen years later was promoted to the office of Deputy 
Postmaster-General for America. In his autobiog- 
raphy he speaks of his appointment thus: 

"Having been fur some time employed hy the Postmaster 
General of AinericH as his comptroller in regulating several 
offices and bringing oflBcers to account, I was, upon his death 
in 1753 appointeLl jointly with Mr. William Hunter to suc- 
ceed him by a commission from the Postniaster-General in 
England. The American office had never hitherto paid any- 
thing to that of Britain. We were to have 600 pounds a year 
between us if we eould make that sum out of the profits of 
the office." 
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to tell of the improvements in- 
a foar years brought liim and his co- 
lli^ but that thereafter it repaid them. 
k^ administration the postal receipts 
iarfl«k$«?d to three times those of Ireland. 
m wdmatee in his autobiography that none 
under the British crown made the 
system pay a profit. While much 
» 4iae to Benjamin Franklin for the improve- 
ift tike postal system during bin administration, 
mttt e^onld he given William Hunter. While 
cmae to the ofiiee after serving in the posi- 
«rf deputy postmaster at Pliiladelphia, Hunter 
irith him the experience of a deputy postmas- 
^i* •t Virginia's capital, Williamsburg, and the latter 
ly performed more of the actual work as Deputy 
Jter-General for the reason that during a greater 
^•rt of the time while B^ranklin occupied the position 
W w»& txHveling in England. 

Jttst before tlje Revolutionary W^ar, Franklin was dis- 
from the American postal service by the King 
.— Ais in 1774. Some authorities give a« the reason 
»al he was absent from America too much to give 
pnjiH^r attention to his duties, while others state that 
ho displeased the King by testifying against one of the 
King's representatives in America. After Franklin's 
separation from the British-Araeriean postal service 
the British interests until the close of the Revolutionary 
War were in the hands of John Foxeroft as Deputy 
Postmaster General, who was assisted by Hugh Fiulay, 
•'Surveyor of Posts." 

Before passing to the next period of our postal his- 
, tory it may be interesting to know the names of the 
fmen who served the colonies as Deputy Postmaster- 
General for America under the British government. 
They are as follows : 
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Under the Neale Patent: 
Andrew Hamilton, Hm to 1703. 
John Hamilton, 1703 to 1707. 

Under the British Government : 

John Hamilton, 1707 to 1730. 

Alexander Spotswood, 1730 to 1739. 

Head Lrndi, 1739 to 1743. 

Elliot Benger, 1743 to 1753. 

William Hunter, 1753 to 1761. 

Benjamin Franklin, 1753 to . 

John Foxcroft, 1761 to - — , 
In 1765 the postal territory' of America was deemed 
too large and a division was made, the "northern'* 
comprising the country from Quebec to Virginia, and 
the "southern" from Virginia to the southern limit of 
the British domain. The northern division was man- 
aged as the entire territory had been heretofore, b\' the 
two Deputy Postmaster-Generals, or by one and the 
Surveyor of Posts, with headquarters at New York and 
Philadelphia. They were i 

Benjamin Franklin, to 1774. 

John Foxcroft, ——to 1781. 

Hugh Finlay (Surveyor of Posts) 1774 to 1781. 
The southern division had its general post ofGee at 
Charleston, S. C, and was presided over by 

Benjamin Barrow, 1765 to 1766. 

Peter De Lancey, 1766 to 1771. 

George Eoupell, 1771 to 1782. 



The "Constitutional" Post Office. 

Franklin's dismissal from the postal ser\'ice brought 

forth a storm of protests from the Americans. Among 

the most outspoken was William Goddard, printer of 

the Maryland Journal of Baltimore, an expostmaster 
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«mi tijf Hon of a jiOHtiiia>*ter, He bad theretofore tbrong]i 
hiH palmer, profjo^ed an independent fxistal system for 
the ffoloniea, and in direct violation of a section of 9th 
Anne which prohibited the o|>eration of private ex- 
presaett fr^r thp carriage of letters for hire, he induced 
bufinefip men of Haltiraore and Philadelphia to estab- 
lish II private? mail route for their personal convenience, 
and "ConKtitutional" or "Goddard*' post offices were 
OHtahlishcd in tho^c cttie.s the same year in which 
Franklin was dieniissed. *' Constitutional" was the 
t<'rm af)plic<l by Mr. (Joddard to distinguish them from 
tlu' liritinh syH.tcm tlien in operation, while the name 
of the de facto promoter of the enterprise was the dis- 
tinj^uJHhinjLir name given it by others. Ooddard's ener- 
giow did not Btop hero. Like Andrew Hamilton had 
done, he vihited the legislative assemblies of the sev- 
eral colonies without loss of time and had liis coming 
and pnwt successes advertised by press notices. His 
plnns were well reccJA'cd, for the time for independence 
had arrived. The result was the organization of a 
poHta] HyMtcm in America, before the Declaration of 
lnd(»|ieiidenre was adopted, to all intents and ]nirposes 
independent of the British. Kvery colony except the 
Carol inas and Georgia ^ the southern division of the 
Britiah syKtcrn, adoittcd the (Constitutional post office, 
nnd Home of the colonial legislatures forbid the further 
ofMTation of the British .system within their domains. 
The model rules of the **Constitutionar' post as sug- 
gested by Goddiird iirobaldy siiow more clearly tiie ideas 
and tiic priniiplcM wiiich were legarded as fuiuhimental 
in the o|Hn*ation of i>ost8. They are as follows: 

"1. That Kuljspriptioiis be opened for the establishment of 
a puat i)(RtM' und fiT the necessary defense of post officers and 
riden* I'liiployt'd in the same. 

"2, That the Kuhscribers in each colony shall anmially ap- 
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point a ConiJuittee from amoug themselves consisting of seven 
persons whose business it shall be to appoint Postmaatei's in 
all places within their respective Provinces, where snch offices 
have hitherto been kept, or may hereafter be judged necessary, 
and to regulate the postage of letters and packets with the 
terms on which newspapers are to be carried; wliich regula- 
tion shall be printed and set up in each re.spective office. 

"3. That the postniasters shaU contract with and take bonds 
with sufficient securities, of suitable persons, to perform the 
same duty as hath hitherto been performed by Post Riders, 
subject to the Regulation and controU of the committee. 

"4. That the several mails shall be under lock and key and 
liable to the inspection of no person but the respective post- 
njasters to whom directed, who shall be under oath for the 
faithfnl discharge of the trust reposed in them. 

"5. That a Postmaster Genera! shall be annually chosen by 
the wi'itteii vote of all Provincial Committees, enclosed and 
sent to the Chainnsn of the New York Committee, who, on 
receiving all the votes, and giving one month's publiek notice 
in b1! the New York papers, of the time and place iippcnnted 
for that purpose, shall open them in Committee, in presence 
of all such subscribers as shall choose to attend, and declare 
the choice, whic-h choice shall be immediately eommuniciited 
to all the other Provincial Committees by a certitieBte under 
the hand of the said Chairman. 

"6. That the Postmajstev General shall be empowered to 
demand and receive the accounts from the several Postraasters 
throughout the ColnuicR connected with this Post Office, and 
shall adjust and liquidate the same, and by his order, transfer 
in jast proportion the surplussape of one office to make good 
the defieJencies of another, if any such shonld appear, and in 
case uf a deficiency upon the whole, he shall have power to 
draw for the same on the several Committees in proportion 
to the amount of the subscription in their departments; and, 
at the year's end transmit to the said Comniittee a fair and 
just account of the whole post oflice under hia inspection. 

"7. That the several po.stmnJ?ters shall charge — per cent 
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on all inonieK rfcpjved into their respective nftices ftjr fbcir 
iiervice«; and also — per cent for the rise of the Posfmiisler- 
General which thi y shall auhmit to him quarterly, with their 
aeciiuntH. 

**8. That whatever balances may remain in the hands of 
the several Postmasters after all charges are paid shall, by the 
direetion of the subscribers in the Province or Provinces where 
aiieh PuMtinasters reside, be appropriated to the enlargement 
of the present Insstitution within their respective provinces." 

Altbough the adoption of "constitutional" posts was 
the separate work of the several eolonies through thtnr 
legislatures, all seemed to recognize the principle in- 
sisted upon by Mr. (ioddard that posts should be under 
tlie jurisdiHton of a central goverament— the Conti- 
nental Congi'e.ss— and each legislature which adopted 
the "constitutional'^ system inserted in its ix)«tal law 
the proviso that such system should be discontinued 
whenever the Tontinental Cougi'ess devised a postal 
j>lan nnd assumed such powers, Wlien in 1775 the Con- 
tinental f^ongress did take up the matter thirty of the 
largest towns of America were operating ^^constitu- 
tional" post offices. 

The CtlNFEDERATION. 

On May 31, 1775, the Continental Congress appointed 
Mr. Frauklin, Mr. Linch, Mr. Lee, Mr, Wiling, Mr. S> 
Adams, and Mr. P. Livingston a committee to consider 
the best means of establishing posts for convej'ing let- 
ters and intelJigence through the continent. 

On July 25, 1775, the Continental Congress resolved 
to establiKh its own postal system and the following 
day mianimonsly elected the chairman of the postal 
inquiry convmittee, Benjamin B'^ranklin. ns Postniaster- 
(JeneraL With the a])ix)intmeut was apjtropriated a 
Balary of $l,n(X) per annum and $340 per annum for a 
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secretary, and with the position was further g^raoted 
practically hb limited power iu the organization of the 

system* 

While William Goddard was not appointed the first 
Postmaster-General by the Continental Congress, as his 
many friends thought he should be in recognition of 
his acrt'ptable work in establishing "eonstitutionar* 
posts, Franklin reeognized his wortli by appointing him 
the Surveyor of Posts, a position whi<'li at that time 
ranked second to the Postmaster-General. T quote from 
the Virginia Gazvttf of Willianisbnrg. Va., of date Sep- 
tember 1, 1775, in explanation of this office: 

"This djiy Williaiti GudJartl, est]., surveyor, etc., to the 
Constitutional Piwt-Office. arrived at this city im a tour 
through the several united colonies to establish offices in the 
principal towns and other enniinercMfll pkees under the au- 
thority of Benjamin FrankHn, esq,, who is flppuiuted I'ust- 
master-General by the honorable the Continental Congress; 
and jis soon as th(^ offipcrs are eonimiHsioned and the routes 
lixed the establishment will immediately take place." 

Franklin's prior experience and the establishment of 
the constitutional post offices by (loddard theretofore, 
with which the people were familiar and which was sim- 
ilar to the system operated by the British, ted him to 
make the new system a continuation of the old with but 
slight modification. 

During Franklin's administration a weekly mail was 
provided for every city iu the countiy, an accomplish- 
ment of great merit at that period. 

(ilaneing back at one of the popular [mblications of 
that day, "Gaines TTniveraal Register or American and 
British Kalendar" for the year 1775, we find beside a 
table of postage rates the following announcement ; 
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"llie Post arrivi-s at Newport, frtini Westward, on Friday, 
at liiiflton i.n Saturday i^vc; ri^turniug to Providencp and New- 
port on Tuf-sdavs," 

The records showing t!ie detaiJs of Franklin's system 
ire very meagre, but we know that the service was not 
il>" improved, hut that it needed no apitropriation 
front Congress for its sitpjwrt. In a general way this 
system Wats summarized by an act of the Continental 
Congress of Octolier 18, 1782, the first national act 
attein|tting to outline a postal system for the United 
Colonies, It authorized the Posttua.ster-General to ap- 
point deputies for whose fidelity he was to be account- 

Hbble, to establish a line of posts between New Hamp- 
shire and Georgia, and to such other places as he might 
think proper or Congress might direct, TIte Postmas- 

Jter General was at liberty to pay deputy postmasters 
what he deemed their Bervieea worth, not exceeding 
twenty jior centum of the postage eolleeted. All sur- 
plus moiieyw were to be used for the improvement of the 
system, such as the employment of additional mail car- 

■ ricTB and the estalyjishiuent of new offices. During this 

^period also^ the postal system extended its western line. 
Pittsburg was made a post office in 1786, and on Jan- 

Joary 1, 1787, the first mail route was established to 
the Ohio— the then western boundary of civilization. 
I The United States. 

The next imixtrtant event in our postal histor\', as 
well an our nation's history, is the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, the withdrawal of the British postal 
agents, who had worked in opposition to our. system, 
and the subse<iuent transition from the Confederation 
ti) the Ignited States by the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. There were too many important matters 
for the legislature of the new government to consider, 
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however, and tVjngress gave postal business no con- 
sideration except to authorize the Postmaster-General 
to eontiilue the system theretofore in force. The first 
United States law reorganizing the ]>ostal system was 
passed in 17S^4. Then followed a series of laws whidi 
worked over and reconHtrueted the system, repeating 
mueli of the old, adding new features, drojiping those 
which experiments showed were not desirable, stating 
in plainer ternia the exact meaning of existing rules, 
and making new ones. The principal reconstructive 
act» were passed in 1799, 1808, 1810, 1815, 1825, 1845, 
and finally in 1872 the postal code which 18 in sulistance 
the law of to-day. Of course, many important features 
were added by appropriation bill riders and special 
laws. 

Having briefly reviewed the general political changes 
in our postal system, a consideration of some of its sep- 
arate features follows. 



Mail Transportation. 

Before post routes were established in America for 
the benefit of tlie public, schemes were adoi»ted for the 
transmission of official letters. In Virginia this was 
provided for liy an act of the Virginia Assembly dated 
March lH, 1057, which directed: 

"That all letters superscribed for the public service shall 
be iniiiieiliately conveyed frniii plantiitiun to plantation tu the 
place and person directed under penalty of one hogshead uf 
tobaeco for each ilrftuilt ; find if any extraordinary cliartte 
arise thereby, the eorainissioners of naeh county are hereby 
authorized to jml|?e thereof and levy payment for the same. 
These superscriptions are to be signed by the jjnveruor, eoniieil 
or secretary, or any commission of the quorum, or any of the 
committee appointed for the militia," 
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And by the Pennsylvania Assembly in Mareh, 1683, 
for that state, as follows : 

•*Kveiy juntiw* «>f the peaee. sheriff, or eomtabli* within 
the res|ipptive eoiinties nf this prnvinpp and f^rrititrips thiTtH>f, 
to whos«' lianrJH or kiKiwleti<re 11113* letter or letters shall come 
directed to or froiu the governor shall dispatch them within 
thre«' hours at the furthest after receipt of knowledfre thereof, 
to tht^ next sheriff or eonstahle, and *«J fitrwanl as the loltere 
direct, upon the penalty of twenty shillings for every hour's 
delay. And in such eases all justices of the peace, sheriffs or 
eonstaldes are herewith empowered to press either iuan or 
horse for that purpose, allowing for a horse or man two pence 
per mile to he paid out of the puhlic stock, ' ' 

The first Aiiierioan mail carrier on a regular route 
was employed to run between New York and Boston in 
lf>7*2. He was [laid a salary. This was the route es- 
tablished by Governor Lovelaeej and in a letter from 
him to (iovernor Winthrop tlie latter was urged to 
patronize the mail earlier by giving bini letters to bring 
back to New York so as to make the venture pay. 

During the colonial period post riders and ships were 
the most eoninuju means of transportation. The stage 
eoHcli was not introduced in the postal service until 
17S5, and five years thereafter there were but twenty 
mail coiitraets (rorrespondiiig to the nuniher of stage- 
ooaoh routes) in existence, this, probably, owing to the 
absence of passable iiighways. 

Until a comparatively recent date, one of the most 
discouraging features of the postal service was the 
slowness and uncertainty of the mails. Like our 
modem expressman, mail carriers not only made out 
their own achedules l>ut set them afJide at their own 
ploastire. If the day on which a mail was to leave or 
arrive was known, it was considered sufficiently definite. 
After the adoption of the stage coach, attention was 
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flireeted to rapid transit. The progress .seemed in- 
eredibJe, and thereafter tlie Postmaster-General took 
special delight in reporting improvements in transpor- 
tation facilities and in experimenting with new means 
wljenever Congress could be induced to give authority 
therefor. This is illustrated by the report of Postmas- 
ter-General Gideon Granger to the House of Eepre- 
sentatives in 1810, viz.: 

. . . *'To write from Portland (Maine) to Ravannali tiuil 
receive an answer back retjuired at the beginning af tht^ cen- 
tury 40 days ; now only 27 are neeessary. For the same pur- 
pose, l>etween Fhiladelphin and Lexinfjton (Kentucky) :^2 
days were formerly needed, now only 16. Between Phila- 
delphia and NaahviUe fonnerly 44 days, now only 30." 

The experiment was tried of operating stage lines 
owned by the government. Posmaster-Generai (Traii- 
ger started such a line Iwtween Philadelphia and Balti- 
more (the termini of the first eonstitutional route) in 
1811, which witbiu three years cleared $11,(¥>0. Con- 
gress, however, <iid not favor the plan even though the 
experiment was financially a success, and the Philadel- 
phia-Baltimore route was abandoned. 

The next addition to mail transportation facilities was 
Kubert Fulton's invention, the steamboat. There was 
apparently no notice taken of the succea.sful trip of the 
" I'lermont" in connection with mail trans}K>rtation until 
1813. That year Congress authorized contracts with 
steamboat companies for carrying the mails. As the 
business of the country increased, still luore rapid facil- 
ities were needed and various experiments tried. One 
of the important ones was the noted "pony express" in 
1836, the principal feature of which was the riding in 
relays and on a schedule which permitted no delay in 
transferring the mail from one carrier to another at 
transfer stations. It might have been tei*med a special 
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delivery service ou a large scale. Triple postage was 
charged on letters traiisijorted In* this limited express. 
Willie the experinietit was not a fiDaiieial success, and 
many of the pf>ny express routes were discontinued 
within a few year.s after the exiieriineiit hegaii, at that 
time it was "rapid transit" in fact as much as the 
"limited mail'* is rapid transit to-day. The introduc- 
tion of the pony express was regarded as an epoch in 
postal liistory, and it was tliih, no doubt, which induced 
the Postmaster-General by an order dated May 1, 1837, 
to change the seal of tlie Post Office Department from 
tlie design of Mercury riding on the clouds to an actual 
scene in postal life— the then latest means of rapid mail 
transportation — a galloping pony carrying a mail mes- 
senger and mail bag. 

There is no earlier incident in post office history 
which would suggest a gallojting pony, for prior to the 
introduction of the stage coach there were no highways, 
and it is difficult to imagine a galloping pony going 
through a wilderness. This suggestion, howeverj is 
presented in connection with a reference to an article 
by the historian, Benson J. Lossing in Ilarper*s Moulithf 
Mdfjazine for February, lS<i9, (Volume XXXVlll, p. 
319) in which he states that Postmaster-General Ben- 
jamin Franklin, when first a]>pointed Postinaster-(iren- 
cral issued a circular concerning the iiostal sen'^ice on 
which was a picture of a galloping ikiuv, which, he as- 
i-unied, w^as the origin of the present seal. 

The **pony express" exijcriinent was short-lived. 
Akin to it, liowever, was the famous overland route 
itpcrating from Missouri to the Pacific Coast and estab- 
lished by an act of Congress of 1861. The postage 
charged on this route wa.s tlie regular rate, fifty cents 
licr ounce. Tito service on this route was {terformed 
by mounted carriers, forty continually riding each way, 
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eneh cRrrier averaging .3() uiiles per day. The nver- 
laud route is so wt'Il desiribed Uy Mark Twain that I 
repeat the deseription here: 

"Now they say, 'hpre he eouies.' Far away on the other 
side of the desolate prairie a blaek speck appears arising on 
the horizon; it is plain it * moves. ' In a second or two the 
dark speek resolves itself into a horse and rider, risiunr and 
falling, sweepiujy; toward 11s, nearor and nearer; it prows, the 
outlines bpcome sharper and the f»int sound of hoofs strikes 
on the ear; then the next uiomerit the rider rushes past waving 
his hand to us, and tlyin^ along like the belated fragjiieut of 
a storm. All this takes plaee so qniekly and so ivsornblea 
a freak of the imagination that if it were not for the melting 
flake of white foam which hansrs quivering ou the mail bag 
after the apparition has passed, we iii;<Lrht doiiht if we had 
seen any actual man and horse."' 

The one experiment of the pony expresH perioti ( 18.'?6- 
1838) whieh has become a practical means of transpor- 
tation is the railroad. Two years after the ix'^y p^- 
press was begun CongreKS by law declared that all rail- 
roads sliould thereafter he deemed post roads and au- 
thorized the Postmaster-General to have the mails 
transported in that manner if it eould be done rea- 
sonably. 

Since 18;5H we have had but few new means of trans- 
[xtrtatioii for long distances. The steamboat and loco- 
motive have iifeii improved so nuiterialiy that there is 
nothing better now, and we can send a letter from New 
York to England in the number of days corresponding 
with the nundier of weeks required half a century ago, 
and over land a letter can be sent as far in twenty- four 
hours as it eould have been sent in a month by the most 
rapid transportation in use when the Constitution was 
adopted. Of course, we have had some new means of 
transportation added since 183(), not the least of which 
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is the pneiiiuatie tiil)e of which we now have contracts 
for the eonstructiim of raore than fifty-one miles in five 
of our largest cities. Some of these tubes are now in 
o]>eration. ^liile piieumatie tube service eonti*aets 
specify a s])eed of but thirty miles per iiour, it is much 
more rapid than any other ser\nce covering similar 
routes, such as wagon or street car service, and it is 
especially convenient because the tube can be kept in 
con.stant operation. Tliis system is expensive as the 
contract price payable by the department is as high as 
$17,rMXJ per uiiie per annum rental for a double tube— 
the system from the general post office in Philadelphia 
to the Bourse station, a distance of about seven and 
one half miles costing tlie government more for the 
ser\'ice per annum than the gross expenditure of the 
Post Office Department during the year 1791. But, for 
the business of to-day, pneumatic tubes have become 
a necessity. 

In addition to the means of transportation used in 
our mail service referred to, automobiles, street cars, 
bicyeleSj dog and reindeer sledges, and practically 
every means of transportation known assist in carry- 
ing tlie mail in United States territory. The lengtli of 
the United States post routes have increased from the 
one single trail through an unbi-oken forest from Xew 
York to Boston in lfi72 to a combined length sufficient 
to reocli around tlie earth at its greatest circumference 
more than twenty times. 

But, describing the mechanical contrivances for mail 
transportation is but half of the story of our rapid mail 
deliveries of to-day. The personnel of the postal ser- 
vice, especially that branch which sorts and distributes 
the mail, should have at least equal credit with the 
mechanical means for the efficient service. Until a 
comparatively recent date almost all mail matter was 
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sorted at jxist offices aud transported in Imlk to the post 
office for which it was intended, or to some central post 
office where it was resorted and bagged for the post 
office of delivery. This plan seemed to be the original 
one, as is indicated Ijv the letter of Oovenjor Lovelace 
to Goveraor Winthrop referred to, describing the sys- 
tem of having ** divers haggs" for the several post 
offices en route, aud peniiitting the mail carrier to carry 
outside the mails only sneli letters as were to be deliv- 
ered "by the way." 

Slightly more than one hundred years after tliis letter 
WHS written we have another pen picture of the system 
by Mr. Thatelier, of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, in a repcirt from a special committee made 
to that body Api-il 4, lT!>n. An excerijt from this rejtort 
follows: 

"All papers tnvX packages directed to distant customers 
and to be left at different oflfioes and places, are put loose into 
the purtmanteHu with titlicrs, for snliscribors less distiint, aud 
as often rts the mail is upi^ied the newspai)ei's ore hII thrown 
together out nf the portmanteaus in order to fiiul the indi- 
viduid puper or paekajjc to he left at sueh uftiee or place. 
At such tiiiiir-s there is ijood reason tu suppose pnpers jmd 
small packages ure taken away hy peimais present nt the 
openint,' of the purtiiiuntoan. ti> whom they are not directed, hut 
without the kiiowledf-'e <n' privity of the ptistiiiastei^ or car- 
riers of the mail. Sometimes also, it may be presumed, single 
papei-s and insi! hntidles are unintentioufdly omitted lo Ijc 
put into the portmanteau Hjiain, after they ha%'t' her-n turned 
out, for the pnrptBc of selecting such as are to be left at that 
particular place." 

A half century later the needs of the postal service 
re(|uired more speedy distribution than coutd be accom- 
plished under the plans adopted theretofore, and the 
railway post office was introduced about June ^>, 18f.>4, 
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on tlie Cliiuago and Xortliwcsteni Kailway, lietween 
t'liioago, Tl]., and Clinton, Iowa, with A. F\ Bradley 
as iu*ad flerk and P, A. Leonard as his assistant in 
cljiirge. Tlie advantagps of tint* new system, liavintf the 
mails Horted while heiiig transported, were so aitparent 
that post office ears were introduced on other roads. 
Now the railway mall service is as necesyary a feature 
of the United States mail servnce a« are mail trains. 

Lettkr Carriers. 
In the postal system Andrew Hamilton iutrodiu'ed 
in the American colouie.s, mail matter which was not 
called for at the post office within fortj^-eight hours 
after arrival was to he delivered at tlie residence of 
the addressee. Benjamin Franklin when Deputy Post- 
raa«ter-General under the British government also in- 
troduced delivery of mail hy carrier in Philadelphia. 
During the whole colonial period, however, house de- 
livery of mail had an uncertain status. In England, 
after the passage of the law in which postmasters were 
charged with the "delivery of niai) niatter," a conten- 
tion arose whether postmasters were required to carry 
letters to the houses of the addressees without extra 
compensation, or whether addressees must call at post 
offices for their mail. From 1708 to 1774 this question 
was not an!y discussed In* postmasters with their pa- 
trons, hut it was brought to the attention of the Post- 
mahtcr-fienera] of Englanr] and to the Courts. In the 
cases of Kowning r. Goodchild (- W. Bi. iMXl, 3 Will, 
413) and Smith v. Powditch (Cop. 182) the courts held 
that a postmaster is bound to deliver letters to the sev- 
eral inhabitants of a i»ost town gi'atis, Imt not lioyond 
the limits of such ]»ost town. The postmasters nul- 
lified these decisions in etfect by permitting letters to 
remain in their offices so long before delivering them 
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tIjHt the addrysHteH were finally gJad to call at tlie post 
office for their letters. 

The first eonstrnctive ]X),stal law passed by Congress 
(1794) established letter farrier's positions. Letter 
carriers refieived no .salaries from the government, but 
were permitted to charge two cents for each letter deliv- 
ered. Of course, there were people tlien who ocouo- 
mized as well as now, and to aeeommodate thein, all 
patrons of a post office had tiie option of accepting the 
service or rejecting it by giving proper notice. This, 
however, 8imi>ly cut the expense in two, for postmasters 
were authorized to charge one cent per letter for band- 
ing the letter to the addressee. About 1859 letter car- 
riers were limited in their fees to one cent per letter, 
delivered or collected, and at tliat date postmasters 
were no longer permitted to charge extra fees. The 
house delivery system was somewhat slow and uncer- 
tain. As late as 1860 we find the postmaster at New 
York reporting to the Postma.ster-fieneral that from au 
uptown office in that city the letter carrier made but 
tliree trips per week. It was not until 1863, the year 
that marks probal>ly the greatest advance in our postal 
system, tliat free delivery of mail was authorized in 
the United States and letter carriers were paid regular 
salaries by the government. 

Free delivery, as thus established, is now authorized 
for cities and towns containing a population of IO,(XJO, 
or producing $10,000 per annum gi'oss receipts. Within 
the past decade Congress further gave authority and 
made appropriations for experimental free delivery in 
rural districts. The first three experimental rural 
routes were established by Postmaster-General Wilson 
October 1, 189(>, in the vicinity of Ins West Virginia 
home. They radiated from Charlestown, Halltown 
and Uvilla, W. Va. Tlie three experimetnal routes of 
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18'J(j hai'e now increased to more than thirty thousand 
pcnnanent ones which are served by ahnost that num- 
ber of carriers. 

Skcubity of the Mails. 

The secnrity of the mails was regarded as one of the 
important features of the postal service in the begin- 
ning. Wlien the first route was establislied by Gov- 
ernor Lovelace, it was advertised that 
"those that be rlisposed to send Ifttei-s to bring them to the 
Secretaries' office where in a loekt bos they shall be preserved 
till the messenger calls for them, all persons paying the post 
befoi« the he^ is sealed up." 

AATien Franklin was given authority to establish the 
present postnl sy?=tem he could not, of course, make 
criminal hiws or orders to punish olfendtrs against 
the mails. The extent of the protection at that time 
was simply State laws, consisting of thirteen different 
codes. It was not until 1794 tliat Congress took the 
matter in hand and went to the other extreme, making 
the mails as sacred as life itself, by providing the death 
penalty for embeziiling or stealing mail matter. Be- 
fore the end of the eighteenth century, however, Hog- 
ging was substituted for this rigorous puuisJiment, and 
now we have the more liumane, but none the less effect- 
ive imprisonment for most of the orilinary postal 
offenses. Now also, our system of postal criminal laws 
covers almost every otTense connected with the mails, 
from detaining a letter or mail carrier unnecessarily to 
embezzling letters and robbing the mail. Further, 
there is a system of fines im[vosed on mail contnictors 
for losses resulting from carelessness which does not 
anmimt to a violation of tlie statutes. These laws and 
regulations give the mails the best of protection. 

To tliis form of security the government has added 
the registrTt" system. This idea was presented to Con- 
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gress ill 1854 by Postiiiaster-Ueneral fVinipbell, and 
tlie following year it took the form of law. Then the 
registry fee was five eents, but as the plan did not prove 
a finaiu'ia] siircess, the fee was raised to twenty cents. 
Ljiter it was rediiced to ten and then to eight cents. 
Originally tlie registry system simply insured a sys- 
tematic method of tracing lost letters and in case of 
loss the United States was held blameless. The reg- 
istry indemnity act of 1897 authorized the insurance of 
registered fir.st-class matter to not exceeding $10, and 
in UH12 (_'ongress raised the limit to not exceeding ^100. 
By regulation, however, registered first-clas.s matter 
is insured only to its actual value not exceeding $25. 
But, putting aside the insurance feature, the system 
is so nearly perfect and sure in its operations that not 
more than one registered letter out of 23,037 is lost. 
To better comprehend these figures it can be stated 
otherwise, Tf a man and his descendants were to mail 
one regiKtered letter |)er week for 443 years, and some 
time during that period mail one extra letter, the only 
one lost, embezzled or stolen during that time would be 
tlie extra letter. While it is impossible to accurately 
apply the same eharacter of statistics to ordinaiy mail 
matter, as not all losses of ordinary mail are reported 
to the department, if there were twice as many losses 
as are reported the proportion would be about one piece 
in every ten thousand letters, or, by mailing two hun- 
dred letters per year, which is more than the average 
American writes, only one would be lost every fifty 
years. This, of course^ does not include mail which for 
insuffieient address, or other fault of the writer or 
addressee, is sent to the Dead Letter Office. 
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Postage. 

The fir&t Ameriean postage rates of wliieh any record 
seems to exist was establisliyd by the West India Com- 
pany for transporting letters from Xew Amsterdam to 
Holland, the rate per letter being three stivers of 
wampum. 

In the patent granted to Thomas Neale the matter 
of postage was left entirely in iiis hands as a matter for 
contraet, the patent prov!<ling that he siiall "reeeive 
and deliver letters and papers under such rates and 
sums of money a.s the planters shall agree to give." 
The matter was not left to the planters individually, 
however, but the colonial legislaturps established rates. 
Tims, the aet of Mayj 1693, of the Pennsylvania Assem- 
bly established the rates from Philadelphia to New 
York at four penee half penny; to Conneetieut, nine 
pence; to Khode Island^ twelve pence ; to Boston, fifteen 
pence; to points in New England beyond Boston, nine- 
teen penee, White tlie rates in some of the colonies 
differed sliglitly, they were practically uniform for like 
distances under the Neale patent. 

Of what a letter consisted at that period we can only 
surmise, but it was probably any eommimication, either 
long or short, as experience had not yet shown the 
necessity of a definition aw to what constituted a letter. 
The act of 9th Anne referred to, however, defined a 
letter to be one written sheet of paper not exceeding 
an ounce in weight. This remained the definition of a 
letter for regulating postage rates for more than one 
hundred years. This act also established uniform 
postage rates for similar distances for all the colonies. 
To compute postage rates at that period reijuired a 
better knowledge of arithmetic and geography than is 
necessary now, notwithstandtug the different modes of 
transiJortation and numerous post offices of to-day. 
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From 1711 to tlie iiil<Mle of tlie nineteenth ceutiny tht' 
manner of transjiorting the mail, the distiinee trans- 
ported, the numl>er of jiheets of paper upon which the 
rommunieation whn written, tlie %veig]it. nntl the unn*?- 
ua( aeconnuodntions desired were to be awcerlaint'd 
before the ixjstage rate t'tmld he computed. 

The rates estahlij*hod by Kth Anne, the average rate 
for a single letter transported not to exceed sixty miles 
over land, waa four pence, and not exceeding one hun- 
dred miles was six pence. Double letters and treble 
letters, wliicli has reference to the number of sheets 
of paper used, not the nmuber of separate communica- 
tions, and those weigliiag one full ounce were rated at 
double, treble and ((uadruple rates. By the act of 5th 
George III. (17<)5) tliese rates were reiniaeted in sub- 
stance, and to the act was a jij tended authority for the 
Pof^tniaster-General of Knglaiid to establish pemiy post 
offices in America, Needless to say no use was made 
of this authority. 

When constitutional post offices were estiibliHhed the 
rates under the act of 5th George III. were adojjted by 
the several colonies in tlieir separate legistatures, hut 
when the t'ontineutal I'ongress a.ssumed the hur<Ien of 
the postal senioe a horizontal reduction of twenty per 
centum on all post rates was made. Postage was pay- 
able only in gold prior- to the Revolutionary War, 
Subsequently Continental currency was accepted and 
as the comparative value of that money decreased 
postage increased until just before the French Al- 
liance postage rates were inci'eased to forty times what 
they were at the beginning of the Revolution. ^Vfter 
the French Alliance and the restoration of confidence 
in the new government, however, the financial ther- 
mometer responded and by resolution of (*ongre,s8 of 
December 12, 178(!, letter rates were reduced to one 
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half what they were at tfie lieginning of the Revolution. 
As a matter of interest in this connection it is noted 
that at hut one other time in American history were 
Itostage rates abnormal ly increased. Tliis was from 
Fehruary 1, 1815, to February 1, ISKi, when all postage 
rates were increased fifty per centum. 

As the postal service improved by the introduction 
of new features from time to time, together with the 
enlargenwnt of the svHteni, estimating postage rates 
became more complicated. Passing over numerous un* 
imjKjrtant clianges we will next view the system just 
after the pasKage of the act of Pebmary 20, 1792, the 
first United States law revising postage rates. The 
cheapest ])OKsil)le rate then wa* six cents, for which a 
letter weighing less than one ounce, consisting of but 
one sheet of paper, if mailed at a post office, might be 
transported over land not more than thirty miles to 
iiiiother post office where the addressee would have to 
(•all for it. These rates increased with tlie distance, 
twenty-five cents being charged for 450 miles. Double 
letters, treble letters and those weighing ore full ounce 
were charged double, treble or quadruple rates respect- 
ively. If the letter weighed the slightest fraction less 
than one full ounce and consisted of liut one sheet of 
pni)er, a single rate was sufficient. If the sender did 
not want to carry the letter to the post office himself, 
but handed it to a mail carrier, an extra cent was pay- 
alile for the mail carrier's fee. If the route over which 
the letter was to travel was by sea, the rate was eight 
cents, the extra two cents being the boat captain's fee. 
if the sender was a business nian and wanted to consult 
a time tnlile showing the departure of the mails, which 
was sometimes published by ix>straasters an<] kept in 
post offices, he was required to pay another cent for 
the privilege of thus ascertaining which route was the 
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fastest or preferable. The distance by sea was not 
material in this computation if the ports of mailing 
and address were in the United States. If the route 
was partly hy land and partly l>y sc*a postage over each 
was charged i^eparately as tlieie was no free transfer 
from land routes to sea routes and vice versa. The 
estimated postage eould he paid in whole or in part by 
the sender, the addressee payinj^ the remaining postage 
due before delivery of letter. 

To recite the various minor changes in letter i>ostage 
rates wonkl be monotonous, but there were some marked 
steps between the old plan and the present simple sys- 
tem of special interest. You have no doubt thougltt, 
as did many of the postniawters of the early days, of 
the difficulty, if not impossibility of determining how 
many sheets of paper were folded together, or inclosed 
in an envelope, that knowledge being necessary before 
rating itostage. Tlie postal authorities, in instructing 
postmasters on this iioint, passed it off as an easy mat- 
ter and advised them: ** after a little experience you 
will generally be able to decide by feeling or by holding 
the letter to the light." 

The act of March 3, 1845, eliminated this feature of 
the postal system by declaring that weight., and not 
number of pieces of paper, sliould thereafter form the 
basis for postage rates. One half ounce was declared 
to be the standard for a letter. Further, the table of 
rates and distances was simplified so that a letter couJd 
be sent not exceeding three hundred miles for five 
cents, and any distance in the United States except to 
Ijoints on the Pacific Coast for ten cents. Just six 
years later there was another and material reduction 
to three cents for one lialf ounce letter any distance 
in the United States not exceeding three thousand 
miles, and five cents for any greater distance, the Pa- 
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fifif Coast excepted. Again, in the epoch year, 18G3, 
the letter i>ostage rate« were made uniform witliout 
regard to distance tlirotighout the rnited States. Re- 
ductions in letter postage have further been made. 
Now one ounce h the standard for a letter, and for two 
cents a letter can be sent to any post oflScc on the Amer- 
ican cuntinent north of the soutliern boundarv i)f Mex- 
ico, to the ('anal Zone, to the Philippines or Shanghai, 
China. 

The American i>ostal system has been the father of 
the American newspaper. While in our earliest postal 
historj' newwpniiers were mtt considered mail matter 
and were not carried as such, postmasters and letter 
carriers were jjermitted to maintain other lines of busi- 
ness, and their natural business seemed to be that of 
publishing. A postmaster was brought into contact 
with the peojjle of his post town, was in position to 
Kpcure the news, could deliver papers from his office 
without cost to himself, and could invariably make bet- 
ter terms with the post rider to distribute his papers 
than could another publisher, inasmuch as the post 
rider dejiended upon the postmaster for his position. 
The etiiies of such an arrangement to-day is not com- 
mented upon, but the fact is merely stated that in those 
days such advantage was considered simply an asset 
of the position. John (.'ampbell, a Scotch bookseller 
and poHtumster at Boston under the Neale patent sys- 
tem, started the first American newspaper in 1704, and 
in the first issue of the paper (April 17, 1704) appeared 
the following announcement: 

*'AI] [MTHiHiH Ml town and country may have the said News 
lii'tttT weekly, upon rertsooable terms, agreeing with John 
t'ariipbdl. poatnnister, for the same." 

While Benjamin Franklin was engaged in newspaper 
work, before he was connected with the postal service, 
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tlie advantage of the coiuliiiirttion is cleaiiy shown liy 
the foilowhig exeerpt from hi.s autobiography: 

"In 1737 Colonel Spotswootl, late goveraor of Virginia hihI 
then Postmaster-General, bfiug dissatisfied with the conduct 
of his deputy at Philadelphia respcetiuK some negligence in 
rendering and want of t-xaetnt'ss in fratniuf*^ hi^ iit'cuunts. took 
from him the commission and offered it to me, 1 ncoepted it 
readily and found it of <;reat ach'antage; for though the 
salary was aniah, it faeililattrd the eorrespondenee that im- 
proved my newspaper, increased the nuuiber demanded, as 
well as the advertisements t<) be inserted, .so that it came to 
afford me a eonsiderabJe Jnetmie. lly uld eompetitorls news- 
paper declined proportionutely, and 1 was satisfied without 
retaliating his refusal, while postmaster, to prevent my papers 
being carried by the ridera. Thus lie suffered greatly from 
his neglect in due Recounting." 

It is hard for lis to realize now the extent to which 
piiblir offioe waw prosecuted for private gain without a 
realization of the offense. The custom referred to of 
a deputy postmaster, wlio was also a publisher, bribing 
a mail carrier, or through fear of dismissal, compelling 
him to carry his paper nt lower rates than his eompeti- 
tor, was in fact a mild form of misfeasance to the not 
maconimon practice of tryiDg to crusli a competitor by 
compelling the mail carrier to decline to carry the lat- 
ter 's fiapers at all. No one recognized this as an abuse, 
or understood the need of a rcgiiiation on this subject 
better than Benjamin Franklin, and after he became 
Deputy Postmaster-General of America he issued an 
order (1758) authorizing the acceptance of newspapers 
as mail matter at the small postage rate of 9d. per year 
for carrying one paper fifty miles, and Is. 6d. for car- 
rying one paper one hundred miles. The privilege of 
nominal [lo.stage on newspapers thus given publishers 
was soon looked upon as a right, and after the dismissal 
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of FranklJu from the British -A inerican postal service, 
one of tlic chief arguments in favor of an indeiwodent 
post was thiit this order might he changed hy a Deputy 
Postinasitef (lejierai favorahle to the King's jiolicy. 
ami a prohihitive news[>a|»er rate iiiijwsed, or at leas^t 
a rate j^o Uirge that it would limit the dissemination of 
iwwH to the colonists. 

In 1782, Congress recognized newspapers hy resolving 
that mail carriers he licensed to carry newspaj>er.s at 
rates to In; fixed by the Postmaster-General, Ten years 
thereafter (.'ongress fixed tlip miiform liberal rate of 
one cent for one paper one hundred niiles or less, one 
and one half cents for carrying a paper any greater 
distance, and printers were authorized to send one 
])aiier to every other printer of a newspatier in the 
Tnited States free of postage. The law at this time 
did not specify what constituted a newspaper or take 
into consideration itn weight. Shortly after tlie pas 
sage of the act of 179:i, Congress went a step further 
hy permitting certain officers of the United States gov- 
ei'ninent to receive newspapers free of postage during 
the entire term of service, and Senators and Members 
of tlie House of liepresentatives were permitted to 
receive them free of postage while Congress was in ses- 
sion and for twenty days thereafter. The department 
went even further than cheap transportation in order 
to encourage the printer. It not only permitted papers 
to be sent without prepayment of postage, biit it kept 
running accountti for the irostage with subscribers. 
The result of thin "tick" system turned out as disas- 
trously for the United States as it usually does with 
private firms as is shown by an order and reasons there- 
for, i.ssued by Return .1. Meigs when Postmaster-Oen- 
©ral. HesavHj 
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* ' Espi:'riiMir4:> has provfd lunv little ntten1iv(^ many peo]i!e 
are tu the payment of such siuall debts as arise from tnistitiy; 
postage for newspapers; .vi:m are therefdre uot to jiive eredit. 
Sniijf pustmaj*tei-s writf lliat they lujve scwi-ei-ly collected fifty 
peveont of the postage of newspapers." 

Then to even tip old seores, i>ostmasters were directed 
thereafter to re(|uire stibsc'ribers to pny postage for n 
full (juarter in adv^aiif*.^ ln'fore delivering papers to 
thein, and if there was any ohstiiiaey on the pnrt of the 
addressee, postmasters were anthorized to sell tin' 
papers for the postage due. 

The aet of ]\lareh 3, 1845, authorized the free distri- 
bution of newspapers of a limited size to subseribers 
li\*ing within thirty iiiile.s of the office of publieation, 
and later this was changed to tlie free distrilmtion 
under limited eonditious to 8ut>serihers within the 
county of i^uhlieation. 

Another experiment in eonnection with new«ii>ai>er 
postage was the act of ^[areli 3, 1851, wluoh established 
quarterly rate;^, under whieli a weekly paper weighing 
not tnore tliaii three ounees eonid be sent to a bona pfle 
subspfiher not more tlian fifty miles for five cents per 
quarter, three hundred niik's for ten cents per quarter, 
etc., to four thousand miles for thirty cents per quarter. 
Papers }>ubUahed less freipiently or more frequently 
were given correi^pondiug ratCvS. This plan was modi- 
fied the following year by making the itniform rate of 
one cent for papers not exceeding three ounces in 
weight to any distance in the I'nited States, or, if the 
])ostage was jjaid for one quarter in advance, fifty per 
cent, oflf. 

It was not imtil Januan.' 1, 1875, that postage on 
newspapers and periodicals of the kind prescribed by 
law as entitled to "pound rates" was based niton tlie 
bulk weight (two and three cents per pound, according 
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to the frequency of issue) to be paid iu advance by the 
publisher. This rate baK been reclueed to one cent 
per pound for any distjince within the United States, 
its poBsessious, Canada, Mexico, or Shjinghai, China. 

Other t'lasse*) of mail matter gradually "grew" into 
the system. As early as 17iiJ>, a separate rate was fixed 
for magazines and pani|ilik't.s whieli compares to the 
"third cla.ss rates" of to-day. Later, Congress real- 
ized that the postal service was being used to transport 
small articles of merchandise, and as early as tfie act 
of June 8, 187l^, Congress fixed the rate for merchaudise 
(fourth elass matter) at one t-ent per ount-e, the rate 
to day. 

Postage Stamps. 

Postage stamps, the invention of Roland Hill, of 
England, were adopted by the British government in 
1840. Postmasters of the United States recognized 
their value before our statesmen did, and a nnmlier of 
po.stmasters issued private stamps wliieh were pasted 
on letters instead of writing thereon the word "paid," 
as was the practice theretofore when postage wa.s paid 
in advance. On March 3, 1847, tlie United States gov- 
ernment, following the British, officially adopted post- 
age stamps for its postal service. 

The value of this .systeni of collecting postage in 
advance is so well recognized that it is now a part of the 
postal system of every civilized country on the globe, 
and it is only occasionally ihat our postal offit'ials get 
a glimpse of the old practice when some of our sister 
republii'S in South America run short in their stamp 
supply. 

About the time of the introduction of ]>ostage stamps 
from Fingland was the introduction of envelopes (1842) 
from France. France is a country of novelties, and 
envelopes were originally so classed and were intro- 
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duced as a freak of fashion. The public looked upou 
them othei*wiffe after a short time. The stationers of 
tlie country beeame alarmed for fear the sale of sealing 
wax would be materially lessened thereby, and discour- 
aged their u^. From a "freak nf fashion" envelopes 
became later a "business necessity," and then for a 
time it was rc^iirded ns a lack of i'espe<*t to use tlieni in 
pi'i-sonal correstKJudence. Now, however, eiivelo].>es jire 
as indisi>ensable to the postal system as postage stamps. 
Postal cards were introduced in 1873. 

The Money Order System. 
The postal money order system was inaugurated in 
IStU, and, altliough it was regarded as a serious ex- 
periment for a long time, and its growth was thereby 
greatly retarded, it has in recent years grown more 
rapidly and now we have about 37,(100 such offices in the 
United States. This is one branch of the postal serv'iee 
which always shows a ledger balance in favor of the 
government. While from the Ijegiuniug tlie objection 
wa-s made tliut the money order system interferes with 
private banking business, three of onr Postmaster-Gen- 
erals (Oreswell, Wanamaker and Gary) have advocated 
a further extension of this class of business liy the in- 
troduction of i>osta! savings banks, such as are con- 
nected witti the postal administration of many Euro- 
pean countries. 

Foreign Mails. 

It may seem im[)robable to those who have given our 
postal history* hut little study that prior to 1847 there 
were no postal arrangements between the United States 
and any foreign countiy except C^inada. Postal ar- 
rangements were made with t'anada as early as 1792 
by our Posmaster-General with Hugh Finlay^ Deputy 
Postmaster-General of Canada after the close of the 
Revolution. 
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It is tme the postal act of 1825 authorized the Post- 
master-General to provide? for the receipt of letters in- 
tended for foreign countries and to make arrangements 
with postmasters of foreign countries to deliver the 
same, but it was not untii 1844, when hy a joint resolu* 
tion of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
that foreign postal admiuifitration.s were recognised hy 
autJKirizing tlie Postmaster-General to make postal 
arrangements with foreign governments. In 1847 the 
first postal treaty to which tlie United States was a 
party wa.s made with Bremen, and two years later the 
second treaty was made with Great Britain. There- 
after they became common. The postage rates with 
foreign countries, even after tliese treaties were en- 
tered into, were veiy miieli more complicated than our 
dome.stie rates. First was to be charged the domestic 
or land postage retjuired to transport a letter to the 
seaboard from any interior town with its varying rates. 
Second, the sea postage, which was within the discre- 
tion of the steamship carrying the mail, and which was 
different over almost every line of vessels even though 
the ports of chnirance and arrival were the same, for, 
while monthly packets plied regularly between Fal- 
mouth and New York as early as 1755, neither the 
British nor any other post office had a regular postal 
line to America until a long time thereafter. Then, if 
the letter was to be delivered in an interior city in the 
eoimtiy of address, there was another item to be added 
for land transportation which in the majority of cases 
was to be computed on a ditferent system for rating 
postage, and a different basis of weights and money. 
Until comparatively recently there were no regidar 
schedules for the arrival and departure of trans-Atlan- 
tic steamers, and whether jiostage on a letter addressed 
abroad would be one dollar or only one twentieth of 
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that sum, or any interaiediate amount, was practically 
a matter of chance, dependent upon the boat the letter 
sent would catch. Witli evci'v mail would ht^ sent a let- 
ter bill detaiJing tJie t'liarges made and paid tin each sep- 
nrate letter, for some fetters were not prepaid at all, 
and others only in part. Each letter was in f aet treated 
as a piece of freight is to-day. To add to the compli- 
cations of this system accounts were kei>t by ea<'h of 
the postal administrations of the amount of postage 
on each letter which belonj;^ed to the several countries 
and persons handling the same. It is one of tlie de- 
lights of the writer to record that the suggestion for an 
improvement of this intricate system originated in the 
Post Office Department of the United States. Post- 
master-General Jlontgoniery Blair, who established 
free delivery and unifonu ixistage rates, with his able 
first assistant , John A. Kasson, through the Secretary 
of State, communicateil with European powers with 
the result that an international conference met at Paris 
in 1863. Because of the well-planned outline of what 
an international po^ital system should contain, and lie- 
cause the movement is a part of the history of our 
postal system, the letter referred to is here ijuoted: 

"United Statk:^ ok Amebica, 
"Post Office Department, 

'*WAsniNGToN, Alienist 4. 1862, 
"Sir: Many c-mbarrnssiaent!* to iowifin convspundence ex- 
ist in this and probably in other postal departineuts which 
can be remedied (inly by interDatidiial t'ouucrt uf artioii. The 
difference in puatnl principles, as well as po-stal dt'tuils uf 
nrnmjyreinent in the several countries ivf both eontiuents eou- 
tributes to this result. Creat diversity of ratp.s prevail be- 
tween the sflme points, in some instances as many as six dif- 
ferent rates according to the mute uf transit. Mistakes are 
perpetuaHy reeurrinf?, arising from the complexity of present 
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Hrran^eineritB. and operate to thf serious delay and expense 
nf correspondents. 

"For want of sncli jzenoral cimeert iif aditjii as almve i»»en- 
tiunetl, difficulties frequently present themselves which jj re- 
vent separate pfjstal arrangements desij-ed by this and anj' 
nther natiniial prst department, where the mail travei*ses an 
intermediate country ur ptiKlal line nf eimwyaiiee. 

*' Without enterin<,' into details, it is evident that the 
international adjustment tif a enninion basis for direct eorre- 
spondenee, and for iuteniiediate land and ocean transit^ and 
for an international rey:istry system, and for the exchange of 
printed mail matter, is etearly of the first iniportanee to the 
commercial and social intercourse between this and other 
nations. 

"It is believed that a conference between fit representatives 
deleirated by the sevi^ral pi.>st departnieiits of the principal 
corresponding countries of Europe and America, and to meet 
at some convenient point in Europe, would ijreatly faeilitate 
the postal arranjrenienls in which they are respectively in- 
terested. The practical knowledge of details necessary, and 
the si>ecJal eharaeter of the interests involved indicate the 
propriety of a conference lietvveen postal representatives to 
arrange the proposition of improvement, rather than to sub- 
mit them to the nsnal and nmre dilatory eours*^ of diplomacy 
l>etweeu each two count rics. The ramifications of the postal 
system, also, embraeinfr su many countries, seem to require 
a ffcneral concurrence nf aetion. 

'*To this end I respectfully reipiest that you will invite 
the attention of foreign administrtitions to this subject, re- 
questing their co-operation in the proposed conference, and 
aacertaining the time and place which would be imj>it accept- 
able for that purpose, there to take into consideration the 
following subjects and any others which cither department 
shall in writing pruptwe. The puwere of the postal repre- 
sentatives, it is presumed, will be limited to discussion and 
peeonimendation of measures fur the adoption of their re- 
spective administrations. 
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"Attention is e^jpecially called to the following topics of 
internBtional concern : 

"1. A uniforiu standard weiptTit for the single rate of writ- 
ten correspondence. 

"2. A uniform standard for adjusting postal rates un 
printed correspondence exehauf?ed. 

"3. Uniformity of rates to destination, by whatever route 
of intennedjate transit. 

"4. Uniform conditions of prepaymeut, either compulsory 
or optinnal ; or, if optional, a double rate when not prepaid. 

"5. A uniform scale for the inci'eaaG of rates. 

"6. Whether each country may collect and retain the post- 
age collected by it, whether compulsory or optionally prepaid, 
or reniaininti unpaid, thus avoiding? accounts except for inter- 
niediatc transit postal charges. 

"7. Transit postal charges overland, by intermediate coun- 
tries, to be established un a uniform basis, and accounted for 
by the ounce by the dispatching coiintrj', on matter trans- 
mitted in closed bags or otherwise. 

'*8. The same proposition for ocean transit in closed bags 
or otherwise. 

"9. The disposition to be made of all letters not delivered 
in the country of destination. 

"10. A utiiforni international system for the registration of 
lettei-s, and postal ehar^'es therefor. 

*'ll, Ciassication of printed matter which may be trans- 
mitted by mail, and the ri^ht reserved by each country in 
respect thereto. 

"12. The right reserved by each country in respect to the 
route of transit of correspondence dispatched by it, 

"VA. The practicability of an international limited money- 
order system. 

**14. Such other topics of postal importance as may be 
offered to the cimsideration of the conference by either na- 
tiunal post department. 

"I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant. 

"M. Blaib. 

*'Hon. William II. Seward. 
' ' Seeretarv of State. ' ' 
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At the gatliering of the conference at Paris in 1803, 
which was the sequel of the letter above quoted, the 
United States was at the front in the person of John 
Kasson, and at its close the Swiss Minister, speaking 
for the confereuce, declared that "if the deliberations 
of the conference have led to results from which a 
favorable influence upon future postal treaties may be 
expected, these results are largely due to the liberal 
and conciliatory spirit constantly shown during the 
deliberations l)y the delegate of the government which 
took the initiative in the conference, Hon. John Kasson. 

The delegates at this conference did not have jjower 
to bind their respective governments, Imt simply to 
adojjt resolutions which were to be recommended for 
adoption by the several legislatures on the return home 
of the delegates. While the World's Postal System 
was not mentioned at this conference, and later the 
honor of suggesting it fell to the German postal admin- 
istration with Dr. von Stejihan at its head, that admin- 
istration having experimented witli a German-Austrian 
system, it is no doubt true that the American idea which 
resulted in the Paris Conference of 1863 led to the or- 
ganization of the World's Postal Convention. The first 
of these conventions was held at Berne in 1874. Then 
followed the Paris Convention, 1S7S, Lislmn, 1H85, 
Vienna, 1891, and Washington, 1897, with several other 
call meetings which were intended to pass upon special 
matters. At all of these conventions the United States 
took a foremost part, largely duo to the fact tliat it had 
among its delegates men who were thoroughly familiar 
with the postal service, as Joseph Blackfan, who had 
risen from the ranks to the position of Superintendent 
of Foreign Mails at the Berne Convention, James N. 
TjTier and Joseph Blackfan, the former having passed 
through the degrees of iMstal experience from a special 
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agent in the field to Postmaster-fJeneral, at Paris; 
JaiiR'i^ R. C'Vawt'ord, SupenutcuuJeiit of Foreign Mails, 
at Lif^bon- N. M. Brooks, who at that time had nine- 
teeti years' postal experience aiid was Superintendent 
of Foreign Mails at Vienna, and Jnnies N. Tvner and 
N. M. Brooks, with one eonvention eiu'h to tlieir credit, 
and A. D. Hazen, who had climbed the postal ladder 
from a $1,2IX) eh'rkahip to the offiee of Third Assistant 
Postmaster- (jeneral at the Washington t'onventiou. 
At the last call convention at Berne, in 1900, our rep- 
resentatives were W. 8. Shallenbarger, Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster-tieneral, and N, M. Brooks, both expe- 
rienced postal men. Others who accompanied the gen- 
tlemen named to some of the conventions were valuable 
representatives, but at a gathering of tliat nature, the 
very object of which irf to decide (m details, tb'e expe- 
rienced postal men have an advantage over others. 
The next regular convention will be held at Rome in 
the near future. It promises to be one of great impor- 
tance, and in anticipation of it a large volume of 472 
pages, containing matter which it m proposed to con- 
sider, 1ms been published by the International Post 
Office at Berne. 

The results of these conventions are not generally 
appreciated because people do not realize the unsatis- 
factory conditions of the foreign service prior to 18(j3, 
Now, postage rates are low and miiforni to any fountry 
fiom any point in the United States, and the mails are 
safe, speedy and run on regular schedules. For the 
simplification of the system it is arranged that each 
country- in the Postal Union accepts for free transpor- 
tation and delivery within its domains letters on which 
the postage has been fully prepaid in the country of 
origin, each country retaining the postage it collects 
for its own use, thus eliminating the complicated syistem 
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of making out itemized expenses mnnerted with the 
transpurtation of individual letters, and on interna- 
tional bookkeeping except for the transportation of mail 
matter in bulk across the country which originated 
elsewhere and is destined for a third eonntiy. Further, 
in advance of the arbitnitiun court at The Hague, we 
have had estahlished at Inteniational Headquarters at 
Berne a court which decides international controversies 
in postal matters. Truly, if there is to be a movement 
toward a world government, or a general court for the 
supervision of the world's governments, the postal ser- 
vice is leading toward that end as it led the United Col- 
onies to independence. 

The international money order and registry systems 
suggested in the letter of Postmaster-Oenei'al Blair 
ahove quoted exist, but as this article is not intended 
to be comprehensive enough to cover the whole subject, 
those subjects are passed with this note. 

POSTMASTEBS, 

Probably the first postmaster appointed in America 
was Eichard Fairbanks. The record of the General 
Court of Massachusetts of 1639 shows the following 
order : 

'*It is hereby ordered that notice be given that Richard 
Fairbanks, his house in Boston is the place appointed for all 
letters which are brought from beyond the seas, or are sent 
tliither to be left with him, and he is to take care tbat they 
are to be delivered or sent according to the direction. And 
he is allowed for every letter a penny, and must answer all 
miscarriages tlirough his own neglect of this kind." 

In contrast with this brief conuuission are those given 
one himdred and twenty years later, a specimen of 
which is as follows: 
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"Benjamin Fraklix, and Wii^liam Hunter, Esquires, 
"Post-Masters-Geiieral uf till HLs Majpsty's Prnvincps anrl 

Dominions on the Continent of North America, 

"To n\\ to whom these Presents shall come, Greetinp;, know 
YE» That We having reteived good Testitiiony of the Fidelity, 
and Loyalty to his Majesty, of Woodward Abraham, Gent. 
and reposing ^irreat Trust and Cimtidence in tho Knowledge, 
Care, and Ability of the said Woodward Abraham to Execute 
the Office and Duties required of a Deputy Post-Ma.ster, have 
Deputed, Constituted, Anthtirized, ami Appointed, and by 
these Presents do Depute, Constitute, Authorize, and Appoint 
the said Woodward Ahrahaui to be onr lawfid and Hiiffieient 
Deputy, to Exeeute the Office tif Deputy Post-Master at 
Slarblehead in the Province of the Jlassaehuselts-Bay, to have, 
hold, use, exercise and enjoy the said Office with all and ever,v 
the Rights, Privile^'es. Benefits and Advantages, to the same 
belonging, from the Day of the Date hereof, for the term of 
three yeaiT?, unless sooner removed l)y us, under snch Condi- 
tions, Covenants, Pi'ovisoes, Pnyments, Orders and Instruc- 
tions, to be faithfully observed, perfonned, and done, by the 
said Deputy, and Servants as he or they shall from Time to 
Time, receive from Us, or by our Order. 

"In Witness whereof, We the said Benjamin Franklin, 
and Wflllvm Hr:NTER have hereunto set our Hands and 
caused the Seal of our Office to be affixed— Dated the tenth 
Day of April 1758, in the Thirty first year of IIis JIaje.sty'b 
Reifjn. 

"By the Post-Master General's Command, 

B. Franklin, 
Wm. Hunter." 
"James Parker, 

"Agent and Comptroller, 
" (pro tempore) " 

The duties of postmaaters in the early days of posts 
were ditTerent from now, and probably in many eases 
more irksoiiie, Tliey were expected to pompiite post- 
age, which was no small matter, and to eoUect, which 
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was a uiiK'h more diffit-ult insk than under to-day's 
improved system of collecting pn.stage. The casb sys- 
tem was not df emed practicable wlien posts were first 
e.sttthlished. Referring to the Boston Nt'ifs hotter of 
January, 1713, we find a notice to the patrons of the 
Boston post office that those who would not promptly 
pay the postage due for the preceding month could 
have no further credit at the post. We have also re- 
ferred to the credit system in connection with news- 
paper postage. This, of course, meant additional work 
and worry for the postmaster. Further, postimiHters 
were expected to appoint, supervise and pay mail cax- 
riers. 

The repairing of mail hags was next in importance 
in the line of duties, and the postal regiilatioTis as late 
as 1827 directed deputy postmasters? to repair unsound 
mail bags before using them agaiu, even if the mail 
was delayed thereby. Then, of course, it was expected 
that the post office he kept open so patrons could gel 
their mail when they liad llie ojiportunity to call for it. 
One of the most thoroughly debated (pie-^tions which 
ever agitated this country was the opening of post 
offices ou Sunday and the transportation of mails ou 
that day. This discussion began about 1810. when a 
law was passed reiiuiring postmasters to attend their 
offices at reasonable hours every day of tlie week, and 
it was kept before the country for nineteen years. 
Finally a committee of the United States Senate was 
api>ointed to consider and report upon the question, 
and one of the relics in the office of the Postmaster- 
Geuerat is a copy of the report of this committee printed 
on silk and framed. In this report the question of 
Sunday lalxtr is discussed from its various standpoints. 
The outcome of it all was that mails are transported 
regularly on Sunday, and all ijost offices above the 
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lowest grade are opened on Suiitlay for a fi>w hours in 
order to give those who do not object to Sunday mails 
an opportunity to procure mail awaiting delivery. 

Postmasiterg have alwaj^s been poorly paid. Kicliard 
Fairbanks, postmaster at Boston, eollected for his own 
use one penny for every letter be handled. While to- 
da}' this rate would be an enormous sum at the Boston 
poist office, the few letters handled at that period pave 
Fairbanks a very slender income. Under the Neale 
patent postmasters were paid not exceeding twenty 
pounds (one hundred dollars) per annum. The first 
act of the Continental (VuigresH in which salaries for 
postmasters were jirovided gave the matter into tiie 
hands of the Po.stmaster General, witli the limitation 
that Huch salaries do not exceed twenty per cent, of the 
income from postage. In addition to the salary there 
were certain privileges granted postmasters^ not the 
least of which was the privilege of the frank for mail- 
ing letters, personal as well as official. While this 
concession could not have been of nnich benefit to some, 
to the publisher- postmaster tbis was of great value. 
Finally, in 1B45, the franking privilege foi' postmasters 
was revoked, and now they are permitted to use penalty 
envelopes for the free transmission of nuiil matter only 
on official business. In fact, the franking privilege for 
personal letters lias ))een taken from all except the 
widows of presidents of the ITnited States. By special 
acts of Congress each widow of a president is entitled 
to the unlimited use of the frank during her natural life. 

Although changes in the methods of computing com- 
pensation of postmasters have been made at differ- 
ent times, it has invariably been based either directly 
or indirectly upon the amount of business done at the 
office, with extra compensation for unusual or extra 
work, such as the distribution of nuiil at an interme- 
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dittte office for transporting to other offiees dependent 
upon sueli intermediate office, and to postmasters who 
are compelled to "arise in the night to receive mail" 
(whidi was considered "unusual" business several 
generations ago). 

The Postmaster-General,, 

Wien the English government first assumed juris- 
diction of posts, it was neeessarj- to compete with pri- 
vate concerns who might desire to carry on the same 
business. The monopoly in America was probably first 
introduced by the Direotor-Oeneral and Council of 
New Netherlands by the passage on June 12, 1657, of 
an ordinance forbidding the boarding of incoming ves- 
sels until visited by the governing officer and the 
delivery of letters on board under a penalty of thirty 
guilders, which was followed by a resolution of the 
West India (-ompany requiring cai>tains of vessels to 
enter into bond not to carry letters to Holland from 
New Netberlands or Curaeoa unless received from per- 
sons authorized to collect them, under penalty of one 
hundred Carolus guilders, A letter box was placed in 
the office of the secretary of the province in New Am- 
sterdam. In the postal act of l(i60 the monopoly in 
favor of the government was made effective in the 
phraseology which has come down to us to-day with 
l>ut slight modification. 

As has been stated, the original idea in estabiishiug 
"posts" was to raise revenue. The majority of the 
forty-four men who have been at the head of the United 
States postal service since July 2fi, 1775, have aimed 
to improve the service rather than to make it a profit- 
making business for the government, Franklin's idea 
was to make it just pay out, and while lie endeavored 
to make each separate mail route pay a profit, and if 
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lie found a route tiki Tiot pay it was disfontiuuptl, yet, 
all the profits were used to experiment with uew routes 
and new offices. 

This policy was made more definite and more firmly 
fixed by the adoption of Article IX. of the Articles of 
Confederation which gave to Congress the sole and 
exclusive riglit .and power of establishing and regu 
lating post offices in the United States, and exacting 
"such postage as may ))e necessary to defray tlie ex- 
penses of said office." This plan was carried on for 
a number of years after the Con.stitntion was adopted, 
and only in exceptional years prior to 1851 were the 
expenditures greater than tlie receipts. During a por- 
tion of this time the plan of "farming out" new routes 
until it was ascertained that they would l>ay was foh 
lowed iu order to save the government the expense of 
the experiment. In 1851, the year in which i>ostage 
rates were reduced to three cents for a half ounce letter 
not exceeding three thousand miles, the service turned 
on a pivot, and there have been only three years since 
in which there has not been a deficit in postal finances 
at the close of the fiscal year. These exceptions are 
18fi5, the dose of the Civil* War, and in 1882 and 1883, 
just before the reduction of first class postage from 
thiee cents to two c«ntR i>er half ounce. Tlie change 
of the balance from the credit to the debit side in 1851 
peemed to be unexpected by Congress, and after some 
years of continued deficit the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives called upon 
Postmaster-General Browne for an explanation. He 
sent a long reply in which he explained that the reduc- 
tion of postage iu connection with tlie transportation 
expenses to the Far AVest was the primary cause, as 
there had been no falling otf in business. Fortunately, 
Congress did not go back to the "profit" or "make-it- 
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pay-out" plan. Now it is the policy of the postal 
officials to eonduet the department for the benefit of its 
patrons. A post oiBce is established wherever one is 
desired if it ran lie shown that a reasonable number of 
people will be aeeommodated, even though the cost of 
transportatiug the mail to such post office is oue hun- 
dred times the amount of postage receivable there- 
from. And further, instead of limiting the two rent 
per ounce rate to mail routes in the United States, ar- 
rangements are in force which extend this rate to all 
parts of Canada and Mexico, so that with few excep- 
tions iu postal rates, such as copyrighted works, fourth- 
class matter, etc., our postal territory covers praeti- 
cally the whole of North America. 

There are from fifteen thousand to seventeen thou- 
sand iKistmasters appointed each year. For each of 
these positions there are a large number of applicants, 
and it is the duty of the Postmaster-Oeneral, or some 
one for htm, to choose between them. Again, Congress 
has irni)osed n}ioii the Postmaster-tieneral the dut}- of 
preventing lotteries and frauds from operating tli rough 
the mails, and prohibiting the carrying of obscene antl 
certain classes of libelous and other improper matter. 
Herein must he exercise judicial discretion. While it 
is not so serious a matter to refuse a newspaper circu- 
lation liecause it contains a lottery advertisement, as 
the paper can be reprinted with the advertisement 
omitted, when it will Ije accepted, when a fraud order 
is issued it means the entire loss of such mail business, 
the legitimate portion as well as that declared illegal, 
and the person against whom it is issued is published 
to the world as a "fraud." And, under the decisions 
laid down by tlie courts, such cases, when decided by 
the Postmaster-General on evidence satisfactory to liira, 
are not reviewable. 
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Tt has often been siuggested that the telegraph system 
should he merged with the jiOKta] system of the United 
States Rf! it is in England. Congress has had this 
matter under consideration on more than one ooeasion. 
When inventor Morse wanted to estaltlisli his experi- 
jnental line he got permission to use the post office on 
Seventh Street, Washington, as one tenninus and the 
Mount Clair post office station in Baltimore as the 
other. Between these two post offices the first tele- 
grapliic message was sent. For several years after its 
introduction to tiie jiostal senice in this manner'. Con- 
gress made appropriations for the department to keep 
up its telegraph lines, and for fully two years during 
the experimental stage there was in fact pnhlir owner- 
ship of telegraph lines. But, like the financially suc- 
cessful stage route between Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, Congi'Gss finally dropped the business as imprac- 
ticaltle. In 18G6 Congress again considered the subject 
and enacted that at any time after five years from that 
date the United States shall have the pnvilege of pur- 
chasing for postal, military or other purposes all the 
telegraph lines, with few unimportant exceptions, 
owned by private concerns. By the same act Congress 
offered aid to telegraph lines being constructed in ex- 
change for services for the government at rates to be 
fixed by the Postmaster-General, and thus another duty 
was added to his list. A hundred other matters of 
minor importance require his supervision. 

Postmaster-General Franklin started with one secre- 
tary, who also performed the work of a comptroller. 
The office of the First Assistant Postmaster-General 
was created before the close of the Revolution, and the 
act of 1794 authorized the Postmaster-General to era- 
ploy four clerks. In 1810 the office of Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General was added; in 1836 the office of 
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Third Assistant Postniaster-General was added; in 
1S72 an Assistant Attoniey-Genc'ral for the depart- 
ment, and in 1891 Congress made an appropriation for 
a Fourtli Assistant Positmaster-tieueral witliout espe- 
cially authorizing the position. The force of employees 
lias steadily grown, so that now, although the depart- 
ment as originally authorized has heen divided by plae- 
iiig the auditing liraneh under the Treasuiy Depart- 
juent, there are in the department at Washington l,2(tO 
enijiloyeeB, more tiian TOO of wIjoiu draw salaries equal 
t(t or greater than that of Postniaster-General Franklin. 

The name ** General Post Offif-e" was the eognomen 
given the main office of the postal system by the act 
of 1G60, and this name was adopted by the United States 
and continued as late as 1837 as is shown by the seal 
used at that period. 

When Franklin was Postmaster-General he made his 
reports to the Continental Treasurer, following the 
British fustom. Sanmel Osgood, however, started the 
practiee of making his reports direct to the Presidentj 
although he made some minor reports on tinaneial mat- 
ters to the Secretary of the Treasuiy. The Postmaster- 
General did not receive the same salary other heads 
of departments did, and consequently was not a member 
of the cabinet for a long period. In 1827, however, the 
salary was raised to $(i,(KXt, the same as received by the 
heads of the other departments, who were cabinet mem- 
bers. For some reason the then Postmaster-Cieneral 
was not invited to attend cabinet meetings and did not 
attend. Immediately after the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Jackson, however, William T. Barry, of Kentucky, 
was selected as Postniaster-rieneral, and with his ap- 
pointment came the invitation to become one of the 
President's official familv. 



THE ELOQUENCE OF CONGRESS: HISTORIC 

NOTES. 

By AINSWORTH RAXU SPOFFORD. 
(Read before llie Sticiot}', November 13. Ifli05.> 

Liviug, as we do, at tlie national seat of government, 
and watching the politieal t'lianges that have 1>roiight 
new men and eontiicting partiew sueeessively into power, 
it is fitting that we should sometimes oeeupy ourselves 
with the Congressional history of the past. Among all 
the historical soeieties, we alone are eitizeu.s of the 
national capital ; our opportunities to obsen-e and to 
hear the public men of the eountry are une(|ua11ed. It 
iias chanced to me to see twenty-three different Con- 
gresses eome and go, and there are among our members 
some whose reminiscences of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives eonpiderably exceed half a eentuiy. 

My own observation of the members of that body 
extends no farther back than the Congress next before 
the Civil War period. If T venture to preface my per- 
sonal recollections by some slight notices that recall 
earlier statesmen whose eloquence once stirred the halls 
of yonder Capitol, and should 1 succeed iu bringing 
before you Kouie impress of tlte oratory of (^ongress, I 
shall have fulfilled the aim of this brief discourse. 

Forensic eloquence, as exhibited in a national legis- 
lature, has some peculiar and obvious limitations. How- 
ever vast the range of (luestions involved in controlling 
the policy, domestic and foreign, of a great nation, the 
style of speaking which befits a popular audience is 
here largely out of place. Calm and logical statement, 
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rather than ijassioiiate ai>pea!s, historiea! and legal 
precedents, instead of amusing aueedotes, closely rea- 
soned argument, in plat-e of declamation and poetry, 
best liefit the otx-asion and the fnrum. The Senate and 

^the Hoiise are inappropriate places for fervid or iKim- 
baxtic speakers to "tear a passion to tatters." The 
one cardinal aim of the statesman isi to convince— not 
to dazzle nor to arause liis audience. Wliile it is true 
that the sense of humor is of such importance that it 
sjiould never he absent, yet he who is gifted with it 
should take exceeding care that tlie stntesinan is not 
lowt in the humorist. Ixmk over the list of men who 
have passed as the wits of Congress— Hardin, Corwin,, 
Evarts, Nye, Cox, Proctor Knott, John Allen, and 
others, and ask— liow mueli did their witticisms en- 
hance tlieir infiueuce upon public affairs! Sarcasm is 

Ha dangerous weapon, and often inflicts its severest 
^wounds upon him who wields it. True preeminence in 

—^ a legislative body, permanent influence upon its mem- 

H^^rs, and effective ser^vice in framing or amending its 
laws,— these are gained by thinkers and workers, not 
hy men who cannot refrain from tossing their Jests and 
funny stories into the deliates. Not that even a states- 

Btnan should take himself too seriously, or wholly refrain 
from enlivening bis speeches by apt or Immorous illus- 
tration. But he should know when he may indulge the 
lighter vein with eifect, remembering Shakespeare's 

» precept, 
i 



" He niui^t observe tUi'ir muoii on whom he jeats, 
The tjuiility of p<?isons and the tinie." 



One of the besetting errors of much Congressional 
Bpeaking is that so jnany members set out with the 
mistaken idea that they are boimd to make an oration. 
^ Thus they depart at the very outset from the true end 
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of parliaimentaiy speaking, and rush into all tlic* ex- 
ti'avagances of laugtiage and gestui-p of whieh they 
find themselves capable. They appear to be quite un- 
wnscioiis tlirtt a seiiten(*e is made only tlie weaker by 
every superfluous adjective tliat is piled into it. They 
quite forget that grandiloquenre is not elorjuenee, and 
so indulge in a reckless e^cpenditvire of physical exer- 
tion and of the English language. 

In our favored eountry, the tongue of the orator is 
let loose to a degree quite unparalleled in other lands. 
Give a young man a smattering of education, a fine gift 
of the gab, and an unbounded self-eonfidence, and he 
will talk hiniReif into the best companies, into the judi- 
cial forum, into the legislature,, into ('Ongress, and even 
into a forniidalile randidate for the Presidency. 

Much of our oiatory, in and out of Congress, is con- 
fessedly mere commonplace. It is the frequent mis- 
take of the newly elected member, that he thinks he has 
got to say something, even when lie has got nothing of 
his own to say. How many actually well-considered, 
thoughtful, well-expressed speeches do you find re- 
corded in that vast mausoleum of forgotten harangues, 
the Congressional Record! Is there one in a hundred 
that ever survives its utterance? Suppose an attempt 
were made to edit the speeches, by a competent hand; 
to cut out all sui»erfluous verbiage, to suppress repeti- 
tioHt to confine tlie record to actual distinct ideas, facts 
and citations; and how much, think you, would remain! 

The eloquence of Congress may be said to have begun 
with the Continental Congress of 1774-89; but, as that 
body sat with closed doors, no reports of the actual 
8|>eechefi were ever made. The supposed speech of 
John Adams for independence, in Webster's great ora- 
tion on Adams and Jefferson in 1826, is thoroughly 
Websteriau, and can have little trace of the style of 

13 
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Adams, to whom Jefferson gave the eredit of having 
been tlie Colofisus of that deliate. 

In the early Congresses under the Const Itiiti on, the 
Senate lield secret sessions for ten yeart>, until 17i'9. 
wlien its debates were first open to the public. But 
the reports of speeches in both Houses were only oeea- 
sional, not constant, until nfter 1850, when full verbatim 
reports by official stenographers began. Thus wt? had, 
during more than sixty years of Congress^ only a selec- 
tion of speeches, furnished by the members themselves, 
or abbreviated sketches of speeehes, made at the dis- 
cretion of the reporters. Wliether we have most lost 
or gained by the paucity of reported speeches that 
formerly existed, or by the plenitude that now prevails, 
is a question that commends itself to the historical 
inquirer. 

There has been a i»revaient, though not unanimous, 
belief tliat the pahu of superiority as n parliamentary 
orator belongs incontestably to Daniel Webster. In- 
deed, there grew up in some quarters a kind of Web- 
steriolatry, which permitted no doubt nor question upon 
this point. Yet, with all his admitted powers, when at 
liis best, a candid judgment nmst own that Webster 
was often ponderous and sometimes dull. This need 
not detract from the supreme merit of his finest utter- 
ances. He was endowed with a mighty faculty of rea- 
son; he built up his great arguments with consummate 
logic and rhetoric, but the rhetoric was always subor- 
dinate to the logic. He was not without imagination, 
and was a lover of fine poetry, but liis imagination was 
held rigidly in reserve, lending only an occasional 
beauty to his style. I need give no example of Web- 
ster *a fjuality; his finer speeches are too familiar for 
citation. 

Far less known are the qualities of that Senatorial 
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orator from \\'lio(n Webttter carried off tbe laurels of 
debate in 1830— the brilliant Robert Y. Hayne, of South 
Carolina. Webster 'h reply to Hayne Ims Iwen for two 
generations in the mouth of eveiy school boy; but 
Hayne 's rejoinder to Webster is almost unknown. I 
cite a brief passage from it. 

' ' The whole form and structure of the Federal Government, 
the opinions of fhe framers of the Constitution ^ and the orgau- 
izatiou of the State guvermnents dertionstratL' that though the 
States have surrendered certain specific powers, they have not 
surrendered tiieir sovereignty. They have fach an indepen- 
dent legislature, execTitive, and judiciary, and exercise juria- 
diction over tlu- hvi's and property of their citi-zens. We are 
met by the ar*j;uiiieii1 that the Constitution was not formed by 
the States in their suvrivign capacity, hut hy the people; and 
it is therefore inferred that the Federal Government, being 
created by all the people, umst be supreme; and it is insisted 
that from the decisions of the Federal Guverumeut there can 
be no appeal. Tt is obvious that this argnment rests on the 
idea of State hifer'iority. Instead of deriving power by dele- 
gation from the Staleii to the Union, this seheme seems Us 
imply that the States derive their power from the United 
States. This notion is entirely at variance with all our con- 
ceptions of State rights, as those rights were understood at 
the time the Coustitntion was framed. I insist that the Con- 
stitution was framed by the States acting in their sovereign 
capacity. 

"The gentleman (Mr. Webster) has made an eloquent ap- 
peal to otu- hearts in favor of the Union. Sir, I eortlially 
respond to that appeal. I will yield to no gentleman here in 
sincere attachment to the Union; but it is a Union founded 
on the Constitution, and not such a Union as that gentleman 
would give us, that is dear to my heart. If this is to l)eeome 
one great consolidated Government, swallowing up the rights 
of the States, and the liberties of the citizen, the TJniim will 
not be worth preserving. Sir, it h because South Carolina 
loves the Union, and would preserve it forever, that she is 
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opposing now. while there is hope, tliose iisurpatiuns of the 
Federal Governuieut, which, once eatubHshed, will, soonsr or 
later, tear this Union into fragments, ' ' 

ArnoTig all tlie orators of (Vmgress, no one ever owed 
more to n genial and engaging jx^rsonality tlion did 
Henry Clay. Gentle and chivalric by nature, he drew 
men to him by an irresistible chann. His tall and 
willowy form, his keen and brilliant eyes, hif; rirli nnd 
sonorous voice, liis commanding head and glowing fea- 
tures, and his vital energy and enthusiasm gave to his 
utteranceK a marvel Ions power. Among his Senatorial 
colleagues were great intellects, but Clay distinctly held 
the palra as a fascinating speaker. When he was fully 
roused, every auditor had to succumb to that fieiy elo- 
tjueuce. He captivated even those whom he (!id iiot 
convince. He had the true oratorical temperament. 
If inferior to Webster in commanding intellectual force, 
Clay surpassed him in the ardor, generosity and warm- 
heartedness of his nature. His patriotism was intense, 
and the men of his day, when they sought for tlie most 
perfect incarnation of Americanism, pronounced in- 
stinctively the name of Plenry Clay. He was passion- 
ately devoted to the Union, and declared—*'! owe a 
paramount allegiance to the whole Union— a subordi- 
nate one to my own State." A brief example of the 
fervid eloquence of Clay may be cited. In 1834, when 
Andrew Jackson removed all government moneys from 
the Bank of the United States, the Senate passed a res- 
olution censuring him for assuming a power "not con- 
ferred by tlie Constitution and laws, but in derogation 
of both," Two years later, with an administration 
majority in the Senate, Benton's "expunging lesolu- 
tion" came up, to erase this censure from the Senate 
journal, by drawing black lines through it. Clay con- 
cluded his speech against this extraordinary act in the 
following terms of indignant irony: 
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"But why shuuld I detain Uve Senate, ur nwdlessly waste 
my breath in fruitless exertion? The deei^ie has gtme forth 
— it is one of nr^reiicy, too. The deed is to be done, that foul 
deed, like the bloodstained hands of the guilty Macbeth, all 
oeeau's waters will never wash out. Proceed, then, to the 
noble work that lies before you, and like other skilful execu- 
tioners, do it quiekly. And when you have perpetrated it, 
go home to the people, and tell tbeiii what lyrlorious honors 
you have aehieved for our common eonntry. Tel! tbem that 
you have extinpnished one of the brightest and purest lights 
that ever burned at the altar of civil lib**rty. Tell them that 
you have silenced one of the noblest batteries that ever 
thundered in defense of the Constitution, and bravely spiked 
the cannon. Tell them that henceforward, no nuitter what 
daring or outragwnis act any President may perform, you 
have forever hennetically sealed the mouth of the Senate. 
Tell Ihoin that he njay fearlessly assume what power he 
pleases, snatch from its lawful custody the iniblie purse, coni- 
mand a military detaehinent to enter the halls of the Capitol, 
overawe Congress, IrampJe down the Constiliitlon, and raze 
every bulwark of freedom-, but that the Senate must stand 
mute, in silent submission, and not dare to raise its oppasing 
voice. Tell them, finally, that you have restored the glorious 
doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance— and if the 
people do not pour out their indignation aud execrations. I 
have yet to learn the character of American freemen." 

Perliai>s you wilt <'OTirur with me that the reeords of 
parliamentary debate furnish no finer example of the 
elotjueiice of invective. 

In sheer force of intellect, and in logical aeiimen^ 
John i\ Calhoun held one of thf foremost places in 
a Senate of our foremost men. With no appeals to 
the imagination, no flowers of fancy, and no gift of 
humor, he wielded the weapons of pure reason with 
phenomenal skill , His speet'lies and other writings 
continue tctUis day the grand arsenal from which are 
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i«a wnir iriiA fltfmaed loiter CiMfL He b- 
IftU ra life, tiiat Ut bmetti^ tu m i t my to fn 
h*d «fteia orermatAted the bii^Kr pover? of wfaA he 
wai wigioM. TTf wmi a mitrf iiif iwi r f rMtin iM l wil. 
ttid dniinhtoii izi the pUqr of IraaMr. TcC kis Isv part- 
fwrr d0^1dr»d that Conrio was one of l)u* nwit earvest 
axid M«notM of nee. 

f f f « iitjle bftf !m>«ti termed rather rfactoncal thui log- 
ical; yet I hawm b«ard from UnL both in and ovt of 
CoogrvM, aonie of the vd^tiest argameiitative state- 
menfa ever imt t^cforc an aodienee. His tspeethts were 
always f re»? f ruoi that eommon nr« of the stiimi> orator 

iVtn (amooM apeedi ogmuist the Mexieau War, in 1^7. 
luM becfti fharaft^rised as the boldest and hrave.st ntter- 
meaever raadt' in thp f 'ongro**^* of the United States. We 
W«f« at wur, by the air-t of the Pre?*ident, not by pre^ee- 
larntion of ('(tngrvan, and Conrin lield that the territory 
in diHfHite Iwhiiiiifcd, not ta Texas, then lately annexed to 
the llrijofj, hut to Mexico herself. Thus, that we were in 
the wrong, and Hhouh! Htop the dishonorable endeavor 
it* I'omjuer a jM-ace from Mexico. Pnhlic opinion, how- 
ever (iiM ulwavH when a ronntr)- is at war), resented 
Heiintor Corwin'H oppoMJlion as unpatriotic, if not trea- 
Monahle. lie liad dared to espouse the unpopular side, 
and he wan burned in effigy and denounced all over the 
land. Vet Iiih ('(jurwe wan no more unimtriotic than was 
tliat of ( 'hatbain and Burke, vibo, at the outbreak of our 
lt<^volution, declared in Purlluiueut that they rejoiced 
that America had resisted their government. Corwin 
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held tlie war to be a uational disgrace, and had the 
courage to say so. . . 

"Mr. Ppesideiit." said lio, "this uneasy desire to augitient 
our territory has depraved the niornl sense and hliuited the 
otherwise keen saj^rteity iif mw people. What has been the 
fate of all nations vvho have acted upon the idea that they 
must advanee? Our younj.'' nrators eherlsh this nntinn with a 
fervid, but fatally mistaken zeal, Th<"\v eall it by the 
myaterions nanje ni 'destiny.' Our destiny, they say, is 
onward, and henee they arfnie with ready sfipliistry, the 
propriety uf seizinf; up<in any territory that may lie in the 
way of our 'fated' advanee. Recently theae progressives have 
Krown elassieal ; aon^e assidtunis student of antiquities has 
helped them to a patron saint, They have wandered hack 
into the dewilated pantheon, and there, airjimji the polytheistic 
relies nf that 'pale mother of dead empires.' they have found 
a god, whou) these Jtomaus, centuries t'one hy, haptizeil 
'Terminus.' It was said to be an attribute of this sjjod that 
he uuist always advauee. Homan Teruiinus did advanee at 
first; but, the 'blue-eyed nations of the north' poured forth 
their countless hosts of warriors upon Rome. Tt^rmiiiiis at 
last recedes, slowly at tii-iit, but finally he is driven to R<uiie, 
and from Rome to B>';(Jintiuii). Where now is she— the nda- 
treas of the world '■ The spider weaves his weh in her palaces, 
the owl sino^ his watch-song in her towei-s. . , . 

"Three powerful nations united in the disiuf>niberraent of 
Poland. They said, too, as you say— 'it is our destiny.' But 
retributive justice uuist fulfil its destiny, too. That Vanned 
soldier of dennicracy.* Xapoleon. rav<i<i«es Austria, drives the 
nortliern Cirsar froiti his capitai, and sleeps in his palace. 
. . - How fares it with the autocrat id Russia"! Suddenly 
we see six hundred thousand armed tuen marching to Moscow. 
When Moscow burned, as that mijfhty wea of fire gathered 
and heaved and rolled upward, and tired the whole heavens, 
it did seeiik as thoutth the iJod of the nations was writing in 
ehariictei*s of flame that dooiti that .ibid! fall upon the strong; 
nation which tramples in scorn upon the weak. 
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"And what fortune awaits him, the appuinted executor of 
this work, when it was all dune? He too. conceived ihv 
notion that his destiny ptvinted onward to universal dominion. 
But aw stmn as this idea took possession of his soid, he, too.^ 
becomes powerless. Mis Terminus roust recede, too. He 
who hold.s tilt' winds in his fist gathered the snows of the north 
and blew them upon his six hundred thousand men: they fled 
—they froze— they perished. How is the mighty fallen ! He. 
beneath whose proud footstep Europe trembled, is now un 
exile on the roek nf 8t. Helena; tbert* is the death-bed of the 
niiprhty cimtiueror. All his annexations have come to that! 
On the wings of }i tempest thtit raged with unwonted fviry, 
up to the throne of the duIv power that controlled him while 
be lived, went the fiery soul of that wonderful warrior, an- 
other witness to that eternal decree, that they who do not rule 
in righteousness shall perish from the earth. He has found 
'room' at last. France, too, has found 'room.' Her eagles 
no long^er scream alonjj the banks of the Danube, the Po, and 
the Borysthenes, They have returned home, to their old eyrie, 
between the Alps, the Rhine, and the Pyrenees. So shall 
it be with yours. You may carrj' them to the loftiest peaks 
of the Cordilleras; they may wave with iustilent triumph in 
the halls of the Slontezumas ; the armed men of Jlexieo may 
quail before them; but the weakest band in Jlexico, uplifted 
in prayer to the (iod of justice, tnay call down a«ratnst you a 
power, in the presence of which the iron hearts of your war- 
riors shall be tunied into ashes." 

There are sentiments in this speech that evince n 
moral courage which rises to the sublime. Few speeches 
in the Engli.sli language contain a larger number of 
pawaages of lofty eloquence. 

C(jrwin stood for justice, Inniuinity and nntinnul 
honor. His i>atriotisui was not of the vulgar kind 
which always Bhouts— "Our country, right or wrong!" 
He held by the higher maxim— "our country when 
right; wlien wrong, we must try to right her." And 
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tliough the United States cauie off vk'torious, aud added 
to her territory many hundred thousand square miles 
of land, impartial history has to record tliat no success 
can condone a wrong. 

General (Jrant, who won his first military iaurels in 
the war with Mexico, declared that it was an unjust 
war, and in the nature of a conspiracy to seize territory 
not our own. He wrote; 

"I to this day regard the Mexican war tis one of the most 
unjust ever waged by a stronger against h weakor nation."* 

John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, Vice-President 
of the United States from 1H57 to ISiW, aud later a 
major-general in the Uonfedei-ate army, made a notable 
speech in the Senate on August 1, 1861. It was just 
after the battle of Bull Run, which had forced tlie Union 
army hack upon the capital, from that firet great con- 
tiict of the Civil War. Said the Iveutucky Senator, 
arguing for the cessation of hoHtilities : 

"War is separation; it is disunion, eternal tind final dis- 
imion. Let the war go on, and soon ytm will hear the cry of 
distress* all over this land. The people will be unable to pay 
the grinding taxes which a fanatical spirit will impose upon 
them. The Pacific slope, now devoted to the Union, if this 
war goes on till they find the burdens of taxation greater than 
the burdens of a separate condition, will assent to separation, 
The opening difTerences between New England and the gi-ent 
Northwest will develop thetruselves. You have two confed- 
eracies now; tight twelve months, and you will have three; 
twelve jaontha longer, and yitu will have four." 

While T was listening to this speech of the Kentucky 
orator, I watched a Senator quickly pacing hack and 
forth behind the outer row of Senatorial desks, aud 
apparently laboring with suppressed excitement. Tt 

" U. S. Oranra "Own Memoirs, " VoL T, p. 32. 
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was PMward D. Baker, of Oregon, a Senator and a col- 
onel in the volunteer Federal army, who wa.s tliree 
niontlis later io die for tiie irnion <*ause. Tlie inoiiient 
Senator Breekinridge took his seat, Baker re|)Ued, in a 
spontaneous hurst of eloquence and pathos, wliicli 
thrilled the Senate and the crowded galleries. Said he : 

"I tell the SpiiHtor that liis predkrtious. sometimes for the 
South, sonnet Jmes for the tiorthuast, and wandering away out 
to the far Paclfie. »iboiit the drt-ail of our people as to tho loss 
of blood and ti-eaMire, provoking them to disloyalty, are false 
in sentiuunit. ffilsc in fact, and false in loyalty. Sir, it is not 
a question of men or of money. How can we retreat? Sir, 
how can we make peace? Who shall treat? Upon what 
terms! WTiere is to be your boundary line? Shall we sink 
into insig]iificaiiee, a degraded, cma-seulated people, frightened 
by the results of one battle, and seared by the visions raised 
by the imagination of the Senator from Kentucky? No sir! 
a thousand times, no! Shall one battle determine the fate of 
empire, or a dozen t We will rally the loyal people of the 
whole country. They will pour forth their treasure, their 
money, their meu, without .stint, without mea-sure. There will 
be some graves watered by the teai"R of affection. There will 
be some privation, souie los.s of luxury. When that is said, 
all is said. If we have the country, the whole country, the 
Union, the Constitution, free frovernment, with these will 
return all the blesHinisrs of well-ordered eivilisation ; the path 
of the country will lie a career of greatness and of grlnry, .such 
as, in the olden time, mir fathers saw in the dim vision of 
years yet to eonie. 

"What would have been thought if, iu another Capitol, a 
senator with the Roman purple flowing over his shoiilders, 
had deolared that advaneinjpr Hannibal ■was just, ai|[a that 
Carthage ought to be dealt with in terms of peace? What 
would have been thought, sir, if after the battle of Canute, a 
senator had risen in his place, and denounced every levy of 
the Homan people, every expenditure of its treasiu'e, and 
every appeal to the old recoUeetions, and the old glories?" 
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At this point of tlie orator, Senator Pessenden, wlxo 
sat directly before the impassioned Baker, exelaiuied. 
Hot to voce,— *' He would have heen hurled from tlie Tar- 
peian rock." Baker went on: 

"Sir, it is a grand conimentary upon the American Cimsti* 
lutioii that we peniiit these words to be uttered. What <lci 
these predictions amount to, save to lend aid and comfort to 
the enemy T ' ' 

Henry "Winter Davis, of Mary land, mnst be reekon**d 
among the more notable orators who have stamped 
their ideas .strongly upon Congress, and upon the men 
of their time. Once a slaveholder, and in a slave State, 
he stood inflexibly by the Union, as against the rebellion 
of eleven out of fifteen slave-holding States. His iti- 
fluenee was one of the most effective that restrained 
Maryland from joining the Southern Confederacy in 
that war. He wat^ anti-islavery by conviction— one of 
that lionorable hand of Southern statesmen, numbering 
Washington. Jeiferson, Henry, Madiaon, Clay and Ran- 
dolph, who left on record their reprobation of huiinin 
slavery. He was sliglit in figurCj with a pale, intel- 
lectual pountenanee. His Hpeeches were a rare combi- 
nation of refinement and force, sometimes cla.^Kical, but 
never iiorid. Hiis. style was always chaste, and free 
from that involved rhetoric and rambling incousecu- 
tiveness so frequent in Congressional oratory. Here is 
an extract from his speech in the House in 1861, com- 
bating the idea that the government should surrender 
to secession. It is a fine example of the cumulative 
style. 

"The original ideas of the Constitution have fade<l from 
men's minds. That the United States is a Government entitled 
to respect and command; that the Constitution furnishes a 
remedy for every grievance, and a. mode of redress for every 
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wrung; Thai lh« Ktates are limited within tbeir H^ief%«: ai« 
eimiged irjth no WtitipK to each nther. and bear no retatiuo u* 
thf other 8tal«M i^Jtcvpt through th<-*ir cuoioioii head— the tiov- 
«ruiufut Iff tb«> United Stat^: that those in attthorit}^, aluoe. 
are etiargwl with power to repress pablic disorder and com* 
pose piihtif dtHPontent^; to M'stfaiti the iimduet of the ptH>pU 
and of the Stat«* within the barriers of the CoiMtitution— 
these satatary principles have fade<l with the great interests 
wliioh the Government is ehargixl to protect, and has pradually 
allowetl tit »*heape from it* ^rasp. Almost every power useful 
to the people has been denied and abandoned, till men have 
forgotten that the Tnion ix a Mf^ing, and that they owe to 
the United Stales alle^rianee paramount to that of their re- 
spective Staten. . . . Mr. Speaker, we are driven to one of 
two aheniativeH: we moRt reengnize the independenee of the 
relwlUoiw States, or w^e must refuse to acknowledge it. and 
accept all the reaponsibilities that attach to that refuel. 
Recognize them! Abandon the Gulf and the coast of Mexico; 
fiurreiuier the forts of the I'nited States; yield the pri\niege 
of free commerce and free intercourse j strike dow*n the guar- 
antet's ut tlie Cnnstifutiim for unr fellow-citizens in all that 
wide region; ereati' a tlioiuiand miles of interior frontier to be 
ftirniNht'd with internal cuatora-houses, and armed with in- 
ternal foriN, th('if«w*lves to be a prey to the next caprice of 
State Huvei-eigiity ; create on our sonthem boundary a per- 
petual foutbold for foreign powers to attack us upon our 
undefended frontier; sever that unity of territory that we 
havp luhored through generations to create and establish ; 
pull iloivji the flag of the Unitiil States, and take a lower 
Matidii tiinung the iiHtirins of the earth; abandon the hiirh 
pnTKtriilive of leoding the mnn'h of freetlotn, to become the 
Kjjort nf dexpota whoHC throneji we consulidtitp by our fall; 
thin is n'4'ogfiiti(in. 

*'Tht' rricH-HHgc of the President [Buchanan] gives aid and 
comfnrt tir the enenjies of the Union, by avowing his inability 
tn liiiiiiitiiiii its iiifegrity; and, pEiralyzetl and stupefied, be 
fitamlH fimid the crash of the falling Republic, still muttering 

-'mtt iti my time — nnt in my time— after me the deluge!' " 
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1 limy venture to relieve the serious drift of the dis- 
cussions brought before you l)y an example of tlie art- 
less, l>ouiba.stif style, from the far southwest. Mr. 
Janie.s ilullins, of the fourth district of Tennessee, was 
the orator. 

lu the fontested election case of Smith vs. Brown 
(1>oth of Kentucky), Mr, Miillin;* made the master 
effort of bis life. Here is his exordium : 

"This. sh-. is i)f all the qiiesliiiTUs thtit cau engage our atleu- 
tion, (ini^ of the most pomleroiis, and of the grpatest magni- 
tude. It lies at the very foumlatiou, upon the radical root, 
so to speak, of this ttovemment. shaping it-s destinies, in its 
incipient stages, and in its growth. We have to deal with a 
que-stion lying at the foundation of a Government, Mhnse 
people are as the stars of the firmament , and whose mareh 
of empire is carrying' the nation westward as a burning meteor 
from the arch of the sky; a pi^ople that have been imder the 
benign influenee of God, who holds this eouritrj' in his etenuil 
fist of power, and who has been pleased to let us fiee from the 
empire of despots, and come forth into a land which I pro- 
nounce to be the predicted New Jerusalem come down from 
God out of heaven. . . . Coining forth like the sun in the 
morning, and chaining the empires of the world to the wheels 
of her car. she broke through the gloom of 1776. and she let 
up her standard in the darkness and said— 'Comet look at this 
brazen serpent which we raise!' " 

Further on, the orator grew musical, and ."^aid: 

"The war of the Revolution was the first stroke of the lyre 
and the harp with a thousand tunes for all time for the 
American people. These self-evident truths, the inalienable 
rights, the equality of men, government by the people, these 
are the notM of the pealing anthem, the swelling and solemn 
grand march of hnmanity. If you and I beat time to that 
music, and keep oui'selves in tune, we will stand on the side 
of the chairman of the committee." 
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This an ti -climax was cut short by the hammer of the 
Speaker. The sjieepU was lurid with explosives, and was 
•lelivered witli aorobatie fervor. It lies buried in the 
Congressiunal (ilobe of 1868, whence I have disinterred 
it. You will find few speeches there comparable to this, 
Bingham was effusive, Boutwell was ponderous. Conk- 
ling was sarcastic, Stevens was sepulchral, (Vox was 
sportive, Logan was exuberant; but for renl fore.st- 
born, flamboyant, chain lightning oraton.', we cannot 
hope to match Mullins of Tennessee. 

Of the men of the South most distinguished for ready 
and accomplished powers in debate, Benjamin IT. llill, 
of Georgia, was among tlie foreraosit. His reply to the 
bitter arraignment of Mr. Blaine, in the amnesty debate 
of 187G, who held up the horrors of Anderson ville 
prison as directly due to Jefferson l)avis» was a noble 
appeal of conciliatory eloquence. 

''Oh, Mr. Speaker, why cannot gentlemen on the other 
side rise to the height of this grt-at argument of patriotism T 
Is the bosom of the country always to he torn with this mid- 
ei-ahle seetitmal dehate? To that jrreat debate of half a cen- 
tury hefoi-e secession, there were left no adjourned questions. 
The victor}' of the North was ahstilute, and God knows the 
submission of the Smith was complete. But, sir, we have re- 
covered from the humiliation of defeut, and are enme here 
among you, and we ask you t(j give us the greetings accorded 
to brothers by brothers. We propose to join you in every 
patriotic a.spiration that looks to the benefit, the advancement, 
thf honor of every part of our common country. Let us, 
gentlemen of all parties, in this eentemiial year, indeed have a 
jubilee of freedoui. We divide with you the glories of the 
Revolution, and so we shall divide with j'ou the glories of all 
the future. 

*' Brave Union men of the North, you who fought for the 
Union for the sake of the Union, you who eea-sed to tight when 
the battle ended, and the sword was sheathed, we have no 
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quaiTel with yon. whether Republicans or Democrats. We 
felt your heavy arm in the carnage of battle; but above the 

roar of the faiuioD we heard your voice of kindness, eatliug 
'Brothers, come back!' jVnd we bear witness to you this day 
that that voice of kindness did more to thin the Confederate 
ranks, ijnd wt'akeii (bo Cunfedcrati" arm, thnn iliil all tbe nr- 
tillery employed in the struggle. We are here to cooperate 
with you; to do whatever we caD, in spite of all our s4irrows, 
to rebnltd the Uiiiiin ; to restore peace ; to be a blessing to the 
country; and to make the American Union what oiU' fathers 
intended it to be— the glory of America, and a blessing to 
humanity." 

Rosc'oe Conklitig was a Senatoi' who was followed by 
ardent adnlir^-^rs and by bitter antagonists. He began 
early his equipment for forensic display, studying elo- 
eution at the age of thirteen, and at nineteen be became 
a "stump speaker." He was finely endowed by nature 
with a superb physique, being six feet three inehes in 
height, handsome and tstately, with a flexible and pow- 
erful voice. In method, ho was slow in preparation, 
and singularly deliberate in speech. It was remarked 
of him— "it is not what he .says that so mueh impres.ses 
you, as the way he says it." His maimer was most 
ineisive — often imposing — and lie spoke like one thor- 
oughly in earnest. He was a born actor, and eould 
assume at pleasure tones expressive of seorn, sym- 
pathy, irony, anger, or contempt. He had a habit of 
reciting, while dressing for breakfavSt. passages from 
the orators and poets. There was about liim an element 
of the pictui't^aque, and a personal pride amounting to 
haughtiness. His speeches, though listened to with 
admiration, were read with disappointment. Tliough his 
biographer has ranked him above all the Senators of 
the past, as an orator, I have sought in vain in the 
volummous debates for any passage of marked excel- 
lence, either of substance or of style. 
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Few speakers in Congress have more impj-essed 
themselves upon their colleagues tlian did James A. 
Garfield. There have l>een more dashing and hrilliant 
orators, more swift and ready debaters, hut for elear, 
eomprehensive and svmmetriea] speeches, his rt'eord 
was unsurpassed. One of his charaeteristie merits was 
that thorough preiiaratioii which marked the scholar. 
He always aimed at completeness, and his speeches 
came nearer to exhausting the subject tliau those of 
any other member. He took broad and generous views, 
and was so impersonal as very rarely to fall into eon- 
troversy with speakers whom he opposed. Candor and 
fairness marked all his utterances. Some thought Bar- 
field too amiable and conciliatory for a thorough and 
influential partisan. With a robust intellect, he com- 
hined a robust personality, and in speaking, he threw 
into his utteranres an intensity of conviction and of 
expression which commanded the fixed attention of his 
audience. 

T can give but a brief illustration of liis style, 

"Ttiis conflict was ixtt one of sentimental feeling only; it 
hivolvcd mir whcile political system. It gRVe rise to two 
radicnlly diffeit*nt theories of the nature of our governinent, 
the North helieving' Find holding that wc were a nation, the 
South insisting that wc were only a confederation of sovereign 
States, and insisting that each State had the right, at its own 
discretion, to hi'eak the Union, and constantly threateninp 
secession when the full rights of slavery %vere not acknowl- 
edged. . . . 

"Over this vast horizon of interests, North and South, 
above all party prejudices and personal wrong-doing, above 
our battle hosts and our victorious cause, above all that we 
hoped for and won. or yuii hoped for and lost, is the grand, 
onward movement of the Kepnblic, to perpetuate its glory, 
tt) save hberty aUve, to preserve exact and equal justice to 
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all, to pi'(»tfM't unit fijstcr nil llii'sy priceless printiiplfs, tiiitii 
they sluill have erystfllUzLM! iiitu the form of I'lidiirin^' Iflw, 
and bwume inwrought into the, life and the hnbits (tf unr 
peupip, Ajid until tln^se jjiviit j-esiilts iiif fiecciuipJishfcI, it is 
not safe to take one step bnckward." 

Scnatur John J. Ingalls, ic a serviee of eigliteen 
Yeai*s. in (^ongre^s, left ItebiiKl less einphutic impress 
of liis genius- than hatl attemled his living I'lirei'r. His 
spet'ches ure not inspiring rentling. Thpir effect was 
largely due to tlie occasion, and to the marked person- 
ality of their author. AVhile Ingalls had a mind satu- 
rated with the hest poetry and prose of oui' hinguage, 
he was remarkable rather for oeeasional striking aphor- 
istic expressions than for sustained and srhiilarly elo- 
(fuence. I fite a In-ief jiawsage from liis eulogy on Sen- 
ator Hill, in 1882: 

"Ben Hill has gone to the undiseovered country. ... lie 
had reached tlie meridian of hij? years. Hiis upward path had 
been through stoniiy adversity and etmteritioti. He was born 
a polemic and controversialist. He was laeteoriu rather 
than planetary, and tiashed with irrejfular splendnc, rather 
than shfiTip with steady and penetrating rays. His method 
was the ebar^'e and the onset. He was the Murat of senatoHnl 
debate. ... In the maturity of his power and his fame, 
with unmeasured opportunities for achievement appai'ently 
before him, with trreat designs umieeomplished. surrauncled 
by the proud and affectionate solicitude i>f ri jrreat con- 
stitTieney, the pallid nies.sen^'er ^vith the inverted topeh beck- 
oned bini to depart. His sun went (htwn at riuon, but it 
sunk amid the prophetic splendors of jin eternal dawn." 

If I do not class Charles Snamer among the orators 
of t'Ongfess, it is because his best public utterances were 
none of them made in that forum. The earlier efforts 
of that classic speaker, like the oration upon "the True 
Grandeur of Nations," were aeadeniic; and thougli his 
i3 
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voice was often heard by me in the Senate, it was lack- 
ing in tlie impressive and persuasive qualities that 
once gave it distinction. As a Senator, Sumner was 
rather elahoratc than elo<]uent; and he wilt he distin- 
guinhed in our Ijistory, not as a consninniate orator, but 
as a devotetl, ardent and uncompromising champion of 
human freedom, 

One of the incisive, though little famed, debaters in 
t.^ongress twenty years ago was James A. McKenzie, 
of Kentucky. In a discussion upon a bill empowering 
the President to appoint a tariff commission outside of 
Congress, in 1HH2, he said: 

"Tliis bill delc^ntt's the powei-s that behuior to the American 
Conffress to nine experts to He chosen by an accidental Presi- 
dpnt. Is it not a hniniliHtiii^ spcetiK-le? You were sent here 
to revise tbis tarifl'. Why lius mtt the Cninniittet^ on Ways 
and Means revispil tli<^ tariff? A suh-ctHiiiiiittee out of their 
luunber might be eonstitutetl, eousistin": of Messrs. Kelley, 
Kasson^ Dnnnpll. Carlisb*, Tiieker, and Morrison, tTiroe from 
each political party: and I ask you if yon would not have more 
confidence in the wisdom of their eoiieUisions, than in this com- 
mission (>f wet- nnrses! . . . If the Kepublican party needed 
nothing else U* dairrn it in the estimation of all right-tliinking 
people, the fact that it is the author of the Morrill tariff is 
enoii|,'h in the eyes of God ami men to eonsigu it to the in- 
faiuy of an a1)sohite and nueonditioiial perdition. . . . But, 
little aa you may think it, gentlemen, Republicans are not 
wholly depraved. T am willinfj for the attempt to be made 
to convert them, notwith-stamUng I realize the fact that it 
will be an enormous strain upon the general plan of salvation. " 

One of the most remarkable among the modem ora- 
tors in Congress was James (1. Blaine. Whatever may 
he thought of his intellectual gifts, none who ^aw the 
iimnense personal power which he wielded in tlie He- 
puhlican party for a quarter of a centurj^ can deny to 
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him singular prepniinenee in the qualities that most 
move men, Ardeot, impulsive, high-minded, and pas- 
sionately ambitiouf^, he inspired a great following of 
admirers with an enthusiasm une(|ualled sin<'e the days 
of Henry ('lay. Incisive and dexterous in debate, he 
was a formidable antagonist in diseussions where a 
t(uii'k wit is more effective than an impregnable argu- 
ment. Far inferior to Gai-flcld in learning and range 
of thought, he surpassed him in the ready exuberance 
with wbieh he held all his powers in hand. No oppo- 
sition disconcerted him, no difficulty ever daunted him. 
His brain seemed a Leyden jar, surcharged with elec- 
tric energ>'. 

Mr, Blaine's Congressional speeches contain mostly 
hard-headed facts and argument. One rare flower of 
poetry, however, adorns the peroration of his eulogy 
of President (farfield, before the Congress of 1881-2. 

"With wan. fevered face, he looked out wistfully on the 
ocean's ehariging woudors; on its far sails, whitening' in the 
irmrning H^ht ; tm its restless waves, rohiiiu shoreward to 
break and die beneath the notm-day aun ; oti the red clouds 
of evetiinjf. artihing low to the horizon; on the serene and 
shining pathway nf Ihe stars. Irft us think that his dying 
eyes read a mystie nieaning whieli only the rapt and parting 
siiul may know. Let us believe that in the silence of the 
recediutj world he heard the great waves breaking on a farther 
shore, and felt alreadj^ upon his wasted brow the breath of 
the eternal morning." 

The Congress of Cleveland 's second administration 
numbered many able men ; and among them none shone 
with brighter lustre than the modest and gifted "William 
L. Wilson, of West Virginia. As Chairman of the 
Ways and Means (Vonmiittee, he brought in the Wilson 
Tariff Bill of 181U, and he closed the long debate upon 
it in these words: 
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"It is arjjiied that because we have hati proteetiou in the 
United States for the last thirty years, we have drawn all our 

prosperity, our national preatuess, our individual and social 
advancertient frani a law of Congress, and not from the char- 
acter and piiterprise of our people, the resoui*c6s of tnir coun- 
try, the frettlom of niir i;iivemment. and tlie blessing of 
Almighty Ood. 

"But we have grown Rreat and prospertms. we have in- 
eiieased in numhers and wealth, not because of pnitection, but 
because no law nf ConffT'ess ean stand in the pathway of hu- 
man projfress, You may frame your ilt'Kinley bills, and 
human progresse will trample then; under its feet. You can- 
not deaden science, and banish art. and drive out invention. 
and destiniy enterprise, and |>revent every man in this Lrpeat. 
free country from seeking in nil possible ways to better his 
oondition. and to advance his own i>ersfrnal welfare, 

''ilr. Speaker, this is a very old world, but l<mg before 
human histor>' began to l>e written, the fatal secret was dis- 
elowd that there is no easier, no quicker, no more abundant 
way of gathering wealth, and gathering power, than by exer- 
cising the privilege of taxing the masses of the people. That 
secret disclosed, and eagerly seized before the dawn of 
hiuuan history, in yet the dominant force in all the wcirld. 
It is but two hundred years since men were willing to fight 
for the idea that governments are made for the governed, and 
not for the exclusive beneJit of those who govern ; and not 
yet in all the world is there a single nation whose goverament 
is administered in the interest of all the governed. . , . 

*'This is not a battle over percentages, over this or that 
tariff schedule— it i-s a battle for human freedom. Mr. Burke 
truly said, every great battle for human freedom is waged 
around the (luestioii of taxation, . . . We are trying in this 
country the experiment whether, under God's favor, with 
the blessings of religion and education and free government 
and unbounded resources, we can have a country where every 
man will be bom to the possibility that he can rise to a life 
of culture, and not be condemned from birth to a life of un- 
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ending mct'linuiejil toil, av hopeless liruJgery for the mere 
nceesjiitieii of existeuce. We want to make this a country 
whert' no man shaU be taxed for the private benefit of another 
niHii. but whci-o all the blessings of free government, all the 
influenees of ehui't'h and school, -all our resources, with skill 
and sdeuce and invention applied to their development, shall 
be the common untaxed heritage of all the peop!e, iiddini? to 
the comforts of all, adding to the culture of all." 

As I heard the last words fall from the lips of the 
impassioned orator, such was the electric effect of Wil- 
son's speecli, that the House was in a whirl of excite- 
ment. Ringing eheers and shouts from House and gal- 
leries ensued, in the midst of which T saw two stalwart 
members, Tucker, of Virginia, and Bryan, of Nebraska, 
who gathered up the lithe fonn of Wilson, lifted him 
upon their shoulders and carried him triumphantly 
down the aisle to the members' lobby, 8ucli a dra- 
matic scene was never before nor since enacted on the 
floor of Congress. 

To those who miss, in my necessaril.y concise sketches, 
the names of Kandolpli, Marshall, Everett, Prentiss, 
Seward, Douglas, Choate. and many more eloquent sons 
of the North, the South and the West, 1 must ijlead the 
brevity demanded by the occasion. 

Let me close by remarking that we need not go to 
ancient days for our only choice models of eloquence. 
All true eloquence has its birth in the human soul. 
Great causes still inspire great utterances. As we join 
in the onward march of humanity, we may be pardoned 
for beiieviug that the golden age is not behind us, but 
before. 



A FIEE rx AX OLD TIME F STEEET TAVERN 
AXT) WHAT IT RE\^ALED. 

Bt W. B. BRYAN, 
(liiead before th« Society, Dewmber It, ino.i. > 

More than three quarters of a century ago on an 
April iijorning a fire broke out in a staljle in the vicinity 
of the Navy Yard. Hardly had the fire fighters of 
the day, who were dtizens that volunteered their ser- 
vices, succeeded in getting the fianies under control 
and preventing their spread to the neighboring himber 
yard on Coomb's wharf, when flames were seen bursting 
from a building in the northwestern section of the city. 

By a .singular coincidence this fire also had its origin 
in a stable, one which was attached to the tavei*n 
kept by George Miller at the southwest corner of 
Thirteentli and F Streets. Fanned by a strong north- 
west wind not only was the stable destroyed and the 
tavern, but also the building of Joseph Walker front- 
ing on Thirteenth Street, and two buildings occupied 
as taverns on F Street, to the west of the ililler tavern. 

This disaster, or rather i<eries of disasters, was no 
doubt of considerable consequence on that April morn- 
ing in the year 1819 and the details prubably formed 
the staple of conversation in the sparse community for 
months afterwards. For in addition to the attention 
which such a calamity excites in the public mind, there 
was the further quality in this instance of novelty, for 
it was very unusual at that period for property to be 
destroyed by fire. 

In the year 1816, the Intelligencer, commenting on a 
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fire that occurred on the south side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue between Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets, said 
that it was the first from accidental (muses that had 
occurred in the past ten years, except the one that de- 
stroyed Hereford's Brewery at the southwest comer 
of Pennsylvania Avenue and Ninth Street. In later 
years, when the population became somewhat more 
dense and the volunteer companies more influential and 
rivalries sprang up in these organizations, then fires 
as well as false alarms became so numerous that it 
was difficult at times to get a res^wnse from the compa- 
nies when a real alarm was sounded. 

The common dutj' to go to the aid of those whose 
property might fall a victim to tlie calamity of fire was 
not only recognized Imt had the sanction of the corpora- 
tion law. Citizens were required to keep buckets at 
hand at their homes which were to he used when the 
emergency called- 
in obedience to the impulse which had the approval 
of the law as well as of humanity, the minister from 
England, Mr. Bagot, is spolcen of as sharing in the 
common duty on such an occasion as was M. de Neu- 
ville, the minister from France, and other well-known 
men. It was not uncommon then and in later years to 
find the President of the Ignited States sharing with 
his fellow citizens iu this toiL The methods of fire 
fighting were still of the most primitive character, as 
the engines were not even supt>lied with hose which 
could be attached to pumps as was coiimion in other 
cities of the time. As a result the more tedious process 
was followed of passing the water in Imckets from the 
place of supply to the reservoir of the engine, from 
whence it could be forced on the burning Imilding. 

In the case of the F Street fire, Iiowever, it seems 
that even the engines could not he used, as the con- 
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temporary acfount states- that owing to tlie great dis- 
tance, they were not brought from the scene of the Navy 
Yard fire to whirli tliey Imd been hurried from the sev- 
eral wards earlier in the day. 

An incident of this fire had the result of identifying 
a place which three years bef<jre was the Hcene of an 
affair which attained unnsnal proniinoncp. In fact, it 
may be m'u\ that the F Street taveni acquired some- 
thing of a national reputation. What had transpired 
there was no doubt one of the causes that led to n <'liarge 
to the i^rand jury of the District by Judge Morsell in 
January, 1816; insjjired one of the impassioned speeches 
of John Kandolpli iu the House of Representatives and 
gave a place ttt the tavern building among the engraved 
plates of a book that was printed iu Philadelphia in the 
year 1817, tlie earliest representation of a building in 
this city other than one erected by the government. 

Among the citizens who seixed their fire buckets; and 
luirned to the wcene was Wni. P. (Jardiner, a clerk in 
the Post Office Oeiiartment, who lived in the opiwisite 
block fronting on Twelfth Street, It appears, how- 
ever, from Mr. Gardiner's own account of his conduct 
a1 the fire, as he gave it in a newspaper communication, 
that he did not use his bucket in attempting to stay the 
progress of the fire, at least as far as the building occu- 
pied by Mr. Miller was concerned. In fact, he publicly 
declared on that occasion that he would not put his hand 
to n Inicket to extinguish the fiames in that slave !>astile. 
lie was not the only one in the crowd that denounced 
the place as a jnison for slaves. 

The occasion further furnished an opportunity for 
a re[)etition of the account of a catastropljo which oc- 
curred in the tavern some three years {irevious when 
one of a group of negroes who was detained theie, wait- 
ing to be taken to the southern market to be sold, in a 
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frenzy of despair leaped from an attio window in the 
third story to the ground below. Hoth the woman's 
arms were broken aud her back was injured, but strange 
to say she survived the awful fiill. The details nf the 
event went the rounds in the talk of the ]>eo|>le who stooil 
looking on at the burning building. It was even as- 
serted by some, who were evidently stirred by tlie exeite- 
nient of the oeeasion, that n nii!id>er of l>lark people were 
even tlien ehained in thf upper part of the hi)iise. 

Mr. Gardiner seems to have been the most outspoken 
in denuneiation of the plaee and of the jiraetiees earned 
ou there. As might he expeeted, what was said by the 
spectators was duly reported to Mr, Miller and mention 
of Mr. C4ardiner's share in tlie talk was not omitted, so 
that wlien tlie latter went the next day to the seene of 
the ruins to get his tire bucket, he met Mr. Miller, 
who was filled with indignation by what had been re- 
ported to him of Mr. Gardiner's remarks, A violent 
altercation ensued wbieh was, however, confined to 
words. Then botli parties betook themselves to the 
eolunms of the newspapers, where the controversy wa.=a 
i'ontinued and the past of the tavern pretty fully 
brought out.* 

In this way it is possible to locate with exactness the 
l>laee where in the early days of Deeember. 1815, the aet 
of the frenzied blaek woman was committed, and whiub 
may properly be considered an one of the historie places 
in this eity, so that the Are of the spring of 1819 gains 
an importance which it could, not possibly otherwise 
have after the lapse of so many years. The very act, 
so desperate in its character, served no doubt to con- 
centrate and to give expression to publie opinion in 
regard to the traffic in people of color that had for some 
years been gradually foruung and taking shape. 

*Ciiif of iros/MMsr/rjn Oazetle, April 30 and Miijf 11, I8ll». 
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While the institiitioii of slavei"}' itself was not at tliat 
time attaf;ked except in isolated eases, as the memher- 
sUip in the abolition Bodeties was confined mainly to 
the Quakers, yet public opinion was strongly against 
the traffic in slaves, especially as carried on hy uiiscni- 
jmUms men who w^ere charged with seizing free people 
of color and selling them as slaves. As a convenient 
point between the northern and southern sections of 
the country, this city became a central dei>ot for tliis 
tvjifflc. The extent of the trade at the time of the oc- 
currence referred to had l>egmi to attract attention, as 
may he Icaixied from John Randolph's speech deliv- 
ered in tlie House of Representatives March 1, 181 ti. 

He 'was a slave owner and a persistent advocate of 
tlie system, hut at this time, stirred no doubt by this 
tragic incident which had occurred only a few weeks 
before, he denounced the proceedings which be said 
were at tluit moment carried on under their veiy noses, 
proceedings that Avere a crying sm before God and man, 
a practice which he said was not surpassed for abomi- 
nation in any part of the earth. For in no part of it, 
not even excepting the rivers of the coast of Africa, 
was there so great and so infamous a market as in the 
metropolis, in this verj* soat of government of this na- 
tion which prides itself on freedom.* 

As a result of the matter being brought to the atten- 
tion of the House, a resolution was adopted directing 
an investigation by a connnittee, but beyond making a 
report of the testimony collected no further action was 
taken. 

When the grand jury of the district convened in Jan- 
uary, 1816, a few weeks aftei* the occurrence, its atten- 
tion was called by Judge Morsell to the frequency with 
which the streets of the city had been crowded with 

* Anniil* of OongTOsB, I4tli Coti^., Ist Session, IKl.'i-lti. 
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maiiaeled rai>tives, a siglit in tlie opinion of the rourt 
shocking to the fet>liiigs of himiane personw. 

Even the kt'eper of the tavern began to feel the force 
of the growing indignation of the eommiinity and not 
very promptly, perhaps, Init less tlmu two yeurs aftt'i- 
the poor woman had in such desperate fashion souglit 
to avert lier fate, lie refused to harbor colored peopU^ 
brought to his hotise by slave dealers. He explaiTicd 
in a card in a newspaper that his object in providing 
a place for the negroes was a humane one, as othei-wise 
they would have been confined in the damp and iiiiwliole- 
some cells of the common jail. Finding, however, that 
his motives were misrepreisented, lie had refused to 
receive slaves into his house and none had been there 
for twelve months past.* 

A source of supply to those engaged in the traffic, 
beyond that of the regular buying and selling of slaves, 
were free negroes who bad been kidnapped or found 
without having in their possession any evidence of 
having gained their freedom. The number of fi-ee 
negroes was increasing and as a body under existing 
conditions they were a constant source of uneasiness 
as well as of danger to the community. In oriler to 
provide a place for these people where they won hi not 
tempt the cupidity of unscrupulous men and where they 
would not be a source of discontent to those still in 
slavery, the American Colonization Society was formed. 
Tliifi occurred in December, 1816, about a year after the 
episode in the Aliller tavern, tt is not improliahle tluit 
the occurrence had some influence in crystallizing tlie 
movement which resulted in the ftnindation of this great 
society. 

For while in one sense this frightful i>rotest of the 
poor eoiored woman against the existing state of things 

*Cit}i of WrtHhittgton OazcUp, May 11, 1819. 
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was merely a local happening, yet the eonseguences 
Howing from it had a broader scope, and made an im- 
pression on the national mind. 

A few weeks after that December day in 1815, a 
young man eame to this city, l>ringiag to an end a jonr^ 
ney which had begun in tlie spring of that year at 
Pittsburgh. Tbe name of this visitor was Dr, Jesse 
Porrey, Jr., and while quite a number of books that 
came from his prolific pen ha\*e been preser\'ed, nothing 
relating to his life lias been separately printed, and the 
only source of inforniation is such as may be found 
here and there in his books. From this source it is 
plainly inferable at least that he was a man the ten- 
dencies of wliose mind and the impulses of whose heart 
made him what would be known in this day as a social 
reformer. 

In early life, at a time when most boys are only 
thinking of having i\ good time, young Torrey, in bis 
tather's home in New Lebanon, (^iluml)ia Co., New 
York, was planning how to make people better and 
happier. He then found what he believed to be the 
universal [janacea and that was public education, to be 
given through the agency of free public school-s and 
free public libraries. How far in advance of bis age 
he was in the year 1803 when he started to cany out 
his ideas may be judged, when it is stated that free 
[jublie schools were then scarcely known in this country 
outride of New England, and that the first free cireu- 
hitiug library o]tened in the I'nited States was the Ap- 
prentice Library in Boston which was started in the 
year 1820. • 

It may be said in passing that in respect to supply- 
ing means of education at imhlic exiiense, this city was 

*"A History of Ihe I'eopk" of tli*' Unit^ii StiUfis," liy .Inliti Jtnch 
McMaster, Vol. 5. elm pier 4, New Yrtik, Umi. 
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a pioneer in this entire looalUy, for when tlie free 
schools were establislied liere in 1805 there was nothing 
of the sort in New York City or in Philailelpliifl or in 
the soutlieni eountiy. 

When Torrey was only sixteen years of age, that is, 
in the year 1803, he wuceeeded in opening in New Leh- 
anon a free drculatiug library which has the distiue- 
tioo of being the first free library established in this 
country.* To spread his ideas about the value of 
libraries and also of schools, Torrey started on ft tour 
through the eountry and finally reaehed this city via 
Frederick, Md. Shortly afterwards he took a trip 
through Virginia, and for the first time in his life he 
came into actual contact with slavery as it existed. But 
what he saw in this city made the deepest impreBsion 
uj>on a mind that -seemed to have beeu .sensitive to all 
that pertained to the welfare and happiness of his fel- 
low creatures. 

He had not been liere very long l>efore he witnessed 
a scene that seemed to thoroughly arouse every gen- 
erous impulse. He saw as he relates in the book enti- 
tled '*A Portraiture of Domiestic Slavery," Philadel- 
phia, 1817— undoubtedly inspired by this and other 
similar occurrences — 

"Opposite the old capitol then in ruins, a procession of men, 
women aufl ehildren folkiwinp a. wagon and bound some with 
ropes and nmne with imn phains. ' ' 

A few days later he was told of the occurrence at 
the tavern, which was then some two weeks old, but 
was still fresh enough to be looked upon as a piece of 
news that would likely interest a stranger, 

Torrey was not an ordinary stranger, so instead of 

•"The Kirirt Advocate of F«?e Public Librnri^, Frederick J. Tag- 
gftrt," The \ tit ion. Vol. <i7, p. 220, September i£, l»9S. 
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lasting pontent with what he heard of the tavem catas- 
trophe, he made a pei-sonal inveHtigation. He went at 
once to the place and was g^ven i>eniiissioii to visit the 
injured woman, whom lie fomid slowly reeovenng from 
her terrible exiM^rience. One of the <»oiiper plates in 
the l»o<>k gives a view of the interior of the room, sbow- 
inic the woiiiau lying on a pallet and the author seated 
listrMiing to her story and that nf the other colored pris- 
oners whom he found there. Another plate shows the 
exterior of the huildiiig with the woman represented in 
the aet of jumping from the window. Aeeording to the 
ins<*ription attached to the plates, it is ap[)areiit that 
a draft of the scenes was famished hy Torrey and the 
drawings made and the plates engraved hy other haud;^. 

The frontispiece is a drawing of a pro<'es>tion of man- 
acled slaves jtassing along the eas^t front of the ( 'apitol 
Building. The latter is represented a,s it appeared a 
little more than a year after its destruction hy tiie 
British soldiers. Unlike the other plates, which are 
rnther crude pieces of work, the frontispiece is well 
executed and is one of the two representations of the 
t*apitol Building at that interesting [leriod that has 
l>een preserved. 

In addition to hearing from the lips of the woman 
wliu was a slave the story of the tragic occurrence which 
was prompted by desperation iti finding that she was 
to he separated from her husband and her friends, 
Torrey also heard the stories of a colored man and 
woman who were confined in the same room, hut wlio 
chnmed to be free. They had been kidnapped from 
their home in Delaware and were now on their way to 
the South, doomed to a life of slavery. 

The parade of the manacled slaves through the 
streets which had aroused in Torrey ^ who saw it for 
tiie first time, «nch emotions that tears came to his eyes 
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and }je was so overcome that he abandoned ]iis purpose 
of attending the opening session of Congress whieh on 
that day (December 4, 1H15) convened, was a spectacle 
that was generally abliorrent even in a phife that might 
be termed a sUive-owning eoniniunity. 

The slave trade, with its attendant evils of kidnap 
ping free i>ersons and its brutalities nnd rank injns- 
tices, was not upheld by any one apparently exrept 
those who were directly benefited, and hence the ilenuii- 
ciation of such practices which are recorded above. 
And yet so slowly did tlie public sentiment of the day, 
especially on questions relating to the colored race, 
find expression in law that it was not until sixteen 
years later that a law was passed by Congress provid- 
ing a punishment for those convicted of kidnapping 
free negroes, and it was not until 1850 that the traffic 
in slaves was prohibited in the District,* Prior to the 
liassage of the law of 1831 providing punishment for 
such an offense, man stealing, as it was called, was for- 
bidden hy the local laws, but no penalty was attached. 

There was another marked expression of public opin- 
ion elicited at this time ^md which, like the others, fol- 
lowing so closely upon the tragedy at the tavern may 
];iroperly be attributed to that occurrence. Torrey 
foimd that nothing could be done in the case of the 
injured slave woman; she had been given or sold to 
the hotel keeper by the owner of the gang of slaves 
and had been left behind when her companions started 
on the journey to the Soutlu But the situation was 
quite different witii the two free negroes he had dis- 
covered in the garret. 

As soon as be heard their story be determined to do 
what he could to restore them to their freedom. As 

• " Slavery in the Di»tnct of C'olumbi»," by Mary Treiimine. New 
York, 1802. 
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an imltcatiou of the state of the public* mind here ou 
the subject of stealing men and women in order to sell 
them a.s slaves, the ex^jerienoe of Torrey affords a strik- 
ing example. He liegan suit in the Circuit Court of 
the District for the freedom of these persons and the 
espense.s of the proceedings were defrayed by subscrip- 
tion ill whieh Torrey states that the citiKens of Wash- 
ington generally united, as well as members of Con- 
gress and goveniment officials. The paper was headed 
by BVaneis Scott Key, the nnthor of the *'8tar 8pan- 
gled Banner/* a member of the District bar and later 
on district attorney, whose legal servnees were given 
gratuitously. lietween one and two hundred dollars 
were collected, and Torrey went to Delaware, where he 
gathered the necessary evidence showing the status of 
the negroes, and at the ensuing term of the court in 
June, 1816, their release from custody was effected. 
Soon afterwards Torrey left Washington, where he had 
'Bjient about six months, and went to Philadelphia where 

is book *'A Portraiture of Domestic Slavery" was 
published in the following year. 

As a plea for kindness and consideration for slaves 

m the part of the owners — the author going to the 
radieal extent of advocating their being taught to read 
— this early book in the great library that came to be 
written on the slavery (|uestion or rather the second 
period of the agitation, no doubt had an influence in its 
day. It imdoiibtedly voiced a very general sentiment in 
its condemnation of the inliuman practices of stealing 
men and women and selling them to a life of servitude. 
It is not a great book, as the author did not possess much 
literary ability. It had its origin in this city and also 
in tliat building which is only spoken of by Torrey as 
*'a three-story brick tavern on F Street,'* and the loca- 
tion of which up to this time had not been identified. 
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although it is entitled to take its place among the his- 
toric sites in the National Capital. 

Torrey also advocated a plan of colonization, and 
after the Ameriean Colonization Society was organized 
here in December, 181 G, for the purpose of carryicg out 
a scheme of colonizing the free peoi>]e of color, he 
claimed that he waH really the originator of the idea, 
as that portion of his book was written prior to tlie date 
when the society was formed. However, Torrey could 
hardly have claimed the authorship of the colonization 
plan, even if his book advocating it had been |)rinted in- 
stead of having merely been written prior to the forma- 
tion of the society. For, as is now generally recognized, 
the idea was an old one. The movement which resulted 
in the society had its origin, it is believed, in tenden- 
ciea which had been working towards that result for 
more than forty years.* Its starting at that time was 
due to the efforts of Rev. Dr. Robert Fin ley, a Pres- 
byterian minister of Basking Ridge, N. J. He came on 
to this city in the fall of the year 1816, and visited his 
brother-in-law, Flias B. Caldwell, the clerk of the 
United States Supreme Court, who for many years was 
an active figure in the religious and philanthropic work 
of this city. As the result of the efforts of these men 
and the cooperation of many others prominent in the 
public life of the nation and city, the society began its 
career, which has not yet ended. 

Mr, Caldwell served as the first secretary of the 
society. Torrey made his acquaintance and speaks of 
him as a distinguished phihmtliropist who has lately 
in Washington opened a Sunday-school which he eon- 
ducts personally for th^ instruction of the poor. 

* Historical discourse by ReV. Joseph Tracy in memorial of the setni- 
oenlennifll anuiversury of live American Colofli»itign Societj', p. 72, 
VVai^hingtan, lUOS. 
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Another citizen of prominence was enrolled among 
the acquaintances of Torrey and that was John McLeod 
wiio was then well on in liis career as a teacher of a 
private school in this eitj^ which extended down into the 
forties^ a period of more than thirty years. * 

Mr. McLeod believed in beginning the school day at 
sunrise and had the strongest convictions on the subject 
of the bad effect of allowing any holiday period in the 
year^ even Saturdays, and as he continued to conduct 
a successful school for many years, he must have had 
thi* ac(juiescence at least of the parents and children 
of that day. 

Bo fore Torrey fairly became engaged in his philan- 
tliropic eiforts in behalf of the oppressed free people 
of color in this city, he began writing articles to the 
Intelligencer on the subject of the evils of intemper- 
ance, which were largely suggested by the current dis- 
(Uiflsion of the advisability of Congress increasing the 
tax on ardent spirits. Torrey was in favor of devoting 
the proceeds of such taxes to establish free schools and 
free libraries and by the spread of education, he argued, 
intemperance would disappear. 

The loss to the individual and the cost to the State 
through intemperance was pretty generally recognized 
at that time, but the eifort to abate the evil by means 
of organized societies and pledges had not fairly started 
and it was not until early in the thirties that the tem- 
perance movement in this city took that form. Torrey, 
however, continued his communications until finally the 
editor of the Intelligencer, in the colunms of his paper, 
felt called upon to announce that the last communica- 
tion from '*our eccentric correspondent" is of such 
length that he declined to publish it, but adds that this 
is the only reason. Judging from the class of commu- 

*"The Intellectual Flftutbeau," Wiishiiigton, 1816. 
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nieations that was admitted to the Intelligi^nrer, that 
effort of Torrey must not only have been very long, but 
very dry to be rejected on such grouudfi. 

However, Torrey gathered together what was printed 
in the Intelligencer of his eomraunications and adding 
to them presumably the rejected one, together with 
such matter as seemed suitable to him from other pens, 
a favorite device in book making with him, he published 
a book which was printed by Daniel Rapine, one of the 
well-known printers of that day, whose shop on Capitol 
Hill was opened here at the time of the removal of the 
government from Philadelphia. H is a 24mo and is 
entitled ''The Intellectual Flambeau,'* Washington^ 
181G, and is the earliest of Torrey's publications that is 
now to he found in the Library of t-ongress. A recent 
writer, in referring to this book, thinks that it appeared 
in its second edition under the title of "The Intellectual 
Torch.'** 

His second book, the "Portraiture/* also went to a 
second edition, having been published at Ballston Spa, 
in 1818. His other publications were mainly school 
works designed to replace those of foreign origin which 
were tn use in the schools. "The Moral Instructor," 
a compendium of moral philosophy, was published in 
1819, and four years later it appears in the list of text 
hooks in use in the free schools of this city. In the 
fourth edition of this work, which was issued in 1824, 
is a portrait of the author which shows an open coun- 
tenance of intelligence and sensibility. Another of his 
hooks bears a Washington imprint and is entitled "The 
Herald of Knowledge," from the press of A. Way, Jr., 
1822. 

As the word "physician" follows his name in the 
title of his books, it may be concluded that his profes- 

• Tht Nation, Vol, 67, p. 224. 
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sion was that of medieiue. To what extent he practiced 
the healing art may be classed with the other imcertain- 
ties abont his career. From the dates in the imprints 
of his l)ooks it is evident that he devoted much time 
from his twenty-eighth year until he was nearly fifty, 
to philanthropiu work. 

The last book that is known bearing his name was 
printed in 1832. Whether he continued in this career 
of service to others or turned his attention to the ad- 
vancement of bis personal interests it is imjiossibie to 
say. A suggestive advertisement along tliis line ap- 
peared in the Intelligencer of August 26, 1830, which 
informed the public that J. Torrey, Jr., at the Monroe 
House, Rochester, N. Y., was offering for sale one lialf 
interest in the patent right in a machine for making 
shoe pegs. 

These fragmentary references to the career of this 
forgotten and obscure man seem to be justified because 
of the part he took in an interesting and important 
pt»r!o<l in the history of this city. Aside from this it 
is conceived that even a glimpse given of a life that was 
evidently devoted with unselfish ardor to the elevation 
and improvement of his fellow men would not be with- 
out interest and value. It is quite apparent from what 
remains of Torrey 's writings that he did not possess 
groat intellectual powers and was probably not a bril- 
liant man, but in some sort of a fashion he tried to 
do something for otliers, and about the only clear pic- 
ture that remains of him is his travelling about the 
country, stopping now and then to gather together 
materials for a book and then going on, in every place 
and cveiywliere as best he could proclaiming his belief 
in the value and efficiency of free schools and free 
libraries. His life and labors have certainlv foimd a 
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sufficient vindieation in the universality with wliieb 
both have become a part of the life of this nation. 

Before leaving the general subject, it will be profi- 
table to give some idea of the locality of Thirteenth 
and F Streets as it appeared in tlie year 1819. The 
building spoken of as Miller's tavern was one of the 
early minor taverns In this city. Here it was that 
Thomas Thorpe opened a tavern in the fall of 1804, 
where he remained about four years. After a period 
of vacancy Miller appears to iiave been the next tenant, 
so that he had been in the business about a dozen years 
when the fire destroyed his establishment A new 
structure was erected on the site, probably the build- 
ing which is still standing, and which therefore dates 
from the year 18*20, In its general appearance it is 
not unlike the structure that was burned, if the plate 
in Torrey^s book can be depended on for accuracy. 
There is one detail of the picture that consideraiily 
anticipates in point of time the actual condition and 
that is the cobble stone pavement of the street. There 
were no street pavements in the city up to the time 
Pennsylvania Avenue was macadamized, which was the 
year 1834, and for some years later. 

The adjoining buildings on F Street spoken of as 
taverns were not of much importance in that business. 
On the opposite side of F Street between Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Streets was the residence of Washing- 
ton Boyd, for many years the treasurer of the city, 
while on the same square, but farther to the west, was 
the home of Dr. Thornton, one of the most versatile 
men identified with the early period in the city's his- 
tory, and also one of the active promoters of the Colo- 
nization Society, as he had been in an earlier effort in 
the same direction. 

At the southeast comer of Thirteenth and F Streets 
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was the business place of G. C. G rammer, who bad re- 
moved to that location from Pennsylrania Avenue near 
Seventh Street about seven years previously, and m 
doing 80 left wJiat became the business eenter of Wash- 
ingtoDt to go to a section which then had and retained 
qajte op to the modem times the character of a mixed 
residence and business place with decided tendencies 
towards the former. Farther south, on Thirteenth 
Street near E Street^ was the residence of Dr. James 
H. Blake, the mayor of the city at the time Torrey 
wrote of this locality^ and also a praetieing physician. 
In the latter capacity he was called to attend the negro 
woman after her leap into the street from the window 
in Miller's tavern. 

The most noted structure in the locality and to some 
extent In the city, at least in the early years, was then 
at the northeast comer of Thirteenth and F Streets. 
This was the home of the Office of Discount and Dei>osit, 
as the branch of the United States Bank in this city 
was called. The buildings were erected in the year 
1801 for the use of the office opened here in that year 
by the first United States Bank. The banking house 
was a two-story structure, twenty-five feet front and 
forty-one feet deep, while adjoining it was a three-story 
dwelling house twenty-four by thirty-Bis feet. 

In accordance with the custom of the day the house 
adjoining the bank building was the home of the cashier 
and here a.s late as the year 1816 dwelt Mr. James 
Davidson, who held that position, for some time was 
taken in settling up the affairs of this institution which 
went out of existence by expiration of its charter in 
1811. In the spring of 1818 the property was offered 
for sale and it was purchased by the branch of the new 
United States Bank^ then occupying offices in the Treas- 
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uiy Department building.* The removal to the new 
quarters was effected May 5, 1818, where the bank was 
kept until the twenty-third of June, 1824, when it was 
moved to the building just erected by the bank for its 
use at the northwest comer of Fifteenth Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue opposite the Treasury Depart- 
ment building. The new banking oflBce, like the old 
one, had attached a house for the cashier, both of which 
have only recently been removed to give place to fine 
modem banking buildings. 

* The Intelligencer, February 5, 1818. 
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EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS 



To the people of the United States on the subject of 
the report of a Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatwes, appointed to *' Examine and report, whether 
*'7nomes drawn from the Treasury, have been faithfully 
"applied to the objects for which they ivere appropri- 
"'atedf and whether the same have been regularly ac- 
**comded for". Which report was presented on the 
29th of April, 1800, By Oliver Wolcott, late Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States. 

3d. The expenses of tlie ofificers and clerks, attached 
to the Seat of government, for the removal of them- 
selves and familiea from Philadelphia to Washington, 
and amouuting, as is stated, to the sum of 32,372 Dol- 
lars and 34 Cents, the Committee are of the opinion 
"was drawn from the Treasury', and exx>ended without 
any legal authority". 

The act, establishing the temporary and permanent 
seat of the government of the United States, was passed 
on the Kitli of July 17?>0, at which time, Congress and 
the public oflSeers were convened in New York. The act 
directed, that prior to the first Monday in December 
1790, all the offices should be removed to Philadelphia, 
where they were direcied to reniam, until the first Mon- 
day in December 1800. No provision ivas tnade for 
defrayin{f any expen,^es, in^cident to the removal from 
New York, to Philadelphia, 

The Section, directing the removal from Philadelphia 
to Washington, and upon which the Committee have 
founded their opinion, is expressed in the following 
words. 
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In M«frli 171>1, afler Uk ranofal fon K«w Yoft to 
FhiliMldpbiay Coi^reaiv bf a fecial law, directed, 
''tliai tliere be allowed to the Clerfcs, empkiTed in the 
"atreraJ dReea, attadied to the Seat of Gowmmait in 
"addtticm to thdr rcspertive sataries, their reasonable 
"and iijinaiiiij eipenaea, iDetured bv the removal of 
•'CVmirread, frwn the City of Xew York, to the City of 

fhirtnK the tame S^aaion, a temporary addition was 
mode to the 8al»ri<'*i of the Attorney-General, Comp- 
trollar, Aadntarjt Bccretary of the Treasory, Auditor 
«nd \Urfi;,\nU'.T, whidi waa sofficient to cover the expenses 
of \hf n^inoval- 

On th<» 24lli of April, IftfK*, Congress by Law, author- 
iw'fi th*' Pn*Mi<I*'nt, to dire<?t the varions offices to be re- 
tuoved to WfiMhinKton, at any time, after the end of the 
tht'n MCMHioH. arul ln-fort? tho time appointed, for such 
rvmuvnl, hif flu; Art of July IGth, 1790, 

\iy tljf Hii?m.' nut of April, 18fK), a sum not exceeding 
fifU't'U thoiiMfind Hollnrs, was appropriated for provld- 
fnK fnrriiliirr', for iha lioimf, allotted for the President of 
the UtiitJ'tl HlatoH; a Hum not exceeding nine thousand 
dcilliirH, for furniture, for the Capitol, and for the re- 
moval nf till' nrordu and papers of the two Houses of 
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Congi'ess; a sum not exceeding ten thousand dollars for 
making footways, for tlie great4}r convenience of the 
members of both Houses of Congress, and a sum not 
exceeding five thousand dollars, for the jiurehase of 
Books, neeessary for the use of (Congress, and for fitting 
up a suitable apartment for containing tbera. The ex- 
ecution of all these directions, except in resjiect to the 
purchase of Books, was committed to the Secretaries of 
the four Executive De]>artments. 

In the Bill, a provision was at first inserted, or pro- 
posed, for allowing a sum to each of the Clerks, pro- 
portioned to their respective Salaries; but this clause 
was rejected, when it was understood, that the act of 
July 16th, 1790, authorized the alloivance of all neves- 
sary expenses^ both to the Clerks and officers. 1 dis- 
tinctly recollect to have been present in the House of 
Representatives, to have been consulted by several 
members, and to Lave then expressed an opinion, that a 
special provision, for the Clerks, was unnecessary. 

The avowed motive for passing the act of April 1800, 
for exi>editiag the removal of the offices, was, that it 
would stimulate the exertions of the citizens of Wash- 
ington, to make better provision for the accommodation 
of Congress, than could otherwise be expected.— Some 
reliance was placed on the exertions of the executive 
officers, and I trust, that experience proved, it was well 
founded. 

The Committee obsen^e, that the appropriation made 
by the act of July 16, 1790, *'is indefinite in its nature", 
and that "perhaps some cojUrariety of opinion may 
exist, as to the extent of the expense it was intended to 
cover."— They however "conceive, that a strict adher- 
ence to the letter of the Laiv would confine the appro- 
priation to the exi>enses, actually incun-ed, in removing 
the books, papers, records and furniture of the respec- 
tive offices." 
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If there was perceived to be ground for a **mtf- 
trariety of opinion," the obligation of declaring an 
opinion that the expenditure was **niihout any legal 
auih(inty*\ is not obvious, as the Law had been com- 
piently executed, and as even an erroneous construction 
could lead to tw future inconvenience. 

The Committee have not said, and I presume will 
never say, that the oongtruction, which prevailed, was 
inequitable; their objection rests solely on a supposed 
departure from the strict letter of the Law; I am will- 
ing that what has been done, shall be examined by this 
criterion. 

The Law declares, that the necessary expense of re- 
moving the OFFICES, shall be defrayed out of the duties 
on imports and tonnage, of which a sufficient sum is 
appropriated. This appropriation was indeed, in a cer- 
tain sense, ** indefinite,'* but it cannot be denied, that 
it was coextensive with the "necessnrtf expense/' 

This "necessary expense**, thus expressly authorized 
by law, was that occasioned by the removal of certain 
"offices"; the Committee say, that the strict letter of 
the Law, will confine the appropriation to the expenses 
of removing the "Books, papers, records and furni- 
ture;"— it this be true, it seems to be a necessary infer- 
ence, that, apcording to a strict definition of the term 
office, the Books, papers, records and furniture of an 
office are, in fact, the office. 

An execution of the law on this principle, would have 
been very unsatisfaetoiy to the citizens of Washington, 
it would have been deemed full evidence of a malignant 
hostility to the Seat of Goveminent, and have been 
justly pronounced, by all men, to be malicious and 
perverse. 

It was ray understanding of the Law, that the institu- 
tions of the Government were to be remolded to Wash- 
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ingion, and at the public expense^ this construction was 
doubted by no one, before the appointment of the Com- 
mittee of investigation J no person can, in imagination^ 
separate these institutions from the individmUs of which 
they are composed; these consisted of the officers, clerks, 
messengers and their families j and there were cogent 
reasons, why the allowances ought, on every principle 
of justice and policy, to comprise a full indemnification. 

The Session of Congress tenninated on the 14th of 
May 1800, only twenty days after the act passed. The 
President, in compliance with the expectation of Con- 
gress, then directed tbe removal to take place an soon 
as possible, and it was actually accomplished, in the 
month of June. 

It was as much a public stipulation, that the offices of 
Government should remain in Philadelphia until De- 
cember 1800, as that they should be removed to Wash- 
ington at that /i»ie:— the losses in consequence of en- 
gagements for Rent in Philadelphia, from June till De- 
cember 1800, became therefore a just charge against the 
public. 

In consequence of the short notice which was given, 
many persons attached to the Seat of Government, had 
not engaged Houses or Lodgings in Washington, and 
were obliged to live, for some time, at expensive 
Taverns; the extra expettse occasioned by this necessity, 
was deemed a just charge. 

It is well known, that in every family, there are a 
number of net^essary articles of furniture of consider- 
able bulk, and small comparative value;— it was found, 
on calculation, that the loss on the sale of such articles, 
would be of less amount, than the expense of transpor- 
tation: This loss whicii, on no principle, ought to be 
borne by individuals, was allowed, on principles, which 
the Committee will, on reflection, approve— o« prin- 
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c'lples of economy. It was to be expected, that notwith- 
standing the utmost care, some articles would be dam- 
aged, or destroyed by transportation: the obligation to 
repair this damage, was considered a consequence of the 
general principle, that the expenses of removal were to 
be borne by the public. 

The general principles, upon which the accounts were 
to bo adjusted, were, after full reflection on the subject^ 
determined at PbiJadelphia, t>efore the removal: if less 
libera] principles had been adopted, it is certain tliat 
some of tiie most capable, faithful and ex]ierienced men, 
in the public service, would have retired. If censure 
has followed the course, which was pursued, still severer 
censure would have followed a different counse. There 
was, indeed, no ground to doubt that Congress con- 
sidered those expenses as provided for; and that, hav- 
ing liberally jirovided for their own acconnnodation, it 
was not intended to oiipresa the Executive Departments. 

The subsequent measures of the Legislature prove, 
that, in the judgment of that body, the allowances were 
not excessive. During the first session, after the re- 
moval of the Ciovemment to Washington, C-ongress 
granted tlie sura of eleven thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars to the Clerks in the Executive Offices, in addition to 
their former compensations. This grant was made, 
after it was publicly and universally known on what 
principles the expenses, incident to the removal of the 
government, had been adjusted. It was made, after 
tlie account, which I personally exhibited on retiring 
from office, bad been printed in the newspapers, and 
every possible attempt made, by a favorite of the present 
administration, to excite prejudice against me, on the 
score of tiiat account. 

As the same account has been recently republished, 
with the opinion of the Committee, that I have received 
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five hundred and te» dollars, being the aTnoiint of the 
aeeomit by me exliibited. to -wliieh, aecortliug to the 
strict letter of the law, I had no legal title, it appears, 
that this is regarded as a serious accusation. The 
public ai'e now informed of all the circumstaiiees, and 
they must pronounce whether I have misjudged. I 
shall, indeed, feel the most sincere regret, if my reputa- 
tion is injured for so trivial a consideration. During 
nearly twelve years, iu which I was in the service of 
the United States, the aggregate amount of my expenses 
somewhat exceeded the different eompensations I re- 
ceived. These expenses were much below those, of some 
zealous professors of economy. During this whole 
period, I contracted no debts, except for the necessary 
expenses of my family. These debts have been fully 
discharged. I do not recollect to have derived the 
emolument of a single dollar, from any business or 
services, except froin the United States. I was, indeed, 
restrained by law, from engaging in those eraploJ^nents, 
which afforded a prospect of much profit : but the re- 
striction, I imposed on myself, was still more extensive : 
under these circumstances, I cannot perceive, that there 
existed any obligation on my part, to renounce a just, 
though inconsiderable, claim on the public. 

If tlie Committee had jK'nuitted their eyes to explore 
objects, not connected with individuals of the former 
administi^ation, they might have found precedents, 
which would perhaps have restrained them from in- 
dulging strict interpretations, on subjects where there 
may exist an honest " cotdrariety of opinionJ^ Unless 
it has been closed since his elevation to the Presidency, 
they might have found an account open with Mr. Jef- 
ferson as Minister to the Court of Prance ; they might 
have discovered, that in May 1784, Congress declared 
that the Salary of a Minister of a Umted States, at a 
IS 
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ft^eigm Cimrtf akould not exceed mime JkcmB&md doOmn 
ptr ammum, and tiiat, ootwithBlaiidiB^ tkis reBtrictioB, 
Mr. Jeffentm retatnedL in ad^tkm to his Salary. And 
IB tht §eoTe iff personal expemms, a jiim eonsidenAig 
maeeedmg fire hundred and tern dcUar*. I do not nMD- 
iSmm tUs a« n miatakir eommitted bv Mr. Jefferson, I 
ifcaald fcom to jxatify a known error, even under the 
of hiji example. 



EXTBACT FROM THE REPOBT OF THE 
COMMITTEE 

Appointed tc examine and report ichether Stonies 
fr4»» the Treasury, have been faithfully applied 
Ut the objects for which they were appropriated, and 
tcheiher the name have been regularly accounted for; 
and to report likewise whether any further arranye- 
mtents are necessary to promote economy , enforce 
tidherence to legislative restrictions, and secure the 
accountabQity of persons entrusted icith public money, 
April 29, 1S02, Head and ordered to lie on the table. 
{Duane Printer) 

Tlie law e«tablish]'ng the permanent and temporary 
seat of govGrniiiont (f>a«sed on the 16th of June, in the 
year HnvfrntA^en Imntlred and ninety) provided "that 
all offiwj* attai-'hed to the seat of government should be 
removed to this district on the first day of December, in 
the year one Ihoimaiid eight hundred, by their respective 
hokierH, " and de<'lared that the necessary exjienses of 
8ueh removal should be defrayed ont of the duties on 
iniporlB and tonnage. This appropriation is indefinite 
in its nature, and perhaps some contrariety of opinion 
may exiHt uh to the extent of the expense it was intended 
to cover J but the Committee conceive that a strict adher- 
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ence to the letter of the law, would eonfiiie the appro- 
priation to the expenses actually incurred in removing 
the books, papers, records and furniture of the respec- 
tive offices. From the document (marked G) hereto 
annexed, it appears tliat the sum of 15,293 dollai-s and 
23 cente were paid for the transixirtation of the books, 
papers, records and funiiture of the several offices, and 
the furniture of the President; and the sum of 32,872 
dollars and 34 cents for expenses incurred by the officers 
and clerks for the removal of themselves and families. 
In general the vouchers produced in support of these 
last mentioned expenses, are the stated accounts and 
the declarations of Uie officers and clerks, to whom the 
same were allowed. Transcripts of the accounts of the 
officers only are annexed, those of the clerks being: too 
numerous to be detailed. From these accounts (which 
are marked g 1, to g 12, inclusive) it will be seen that 
the charges consist of travelling expenses, losses on the 
sale of articles thought too inconvenient to remove, pack- 
ing, breakage, and transjxjrtation of furniture, house- 
rent in Philadelphia, and extra expenses after their 
arrival at the city of Washington. As all the officers 
and clerks were, at the time, in the service and pay of 
the governnient, and received the full amount of their 
salaries, exclusively of these extraordinary' allowances, 
and as the act of June 1790, provided only for defraying 
the exjjenses ineiilent to the removal of the offices, the 
Committe are of opinion that this sum of 32,872 dollara 
and thirty-four cents was drawn from the Treasury and 
exi>ended without any legal authority. 
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An account nf Payments made at the Ti%asiiiy for the 

removal of the Officers and Clerks of the several Exeontive 

Departments to the seat of Govermnfnt : also the espensea 

attending the removal of papers, boolffi &k. 



Departsaent of State. 
Jacob Wagner, prineipfil elcrk, 
Wlltiitm Crawfon!. Clerk 
Uszen Kimball, do. 

Stephen Ples«anton, do 
Christopher S. lliom do 
John C. Miller do 

John Maul, 3fewi«i]g«r, 

For pftckiog boxM nod trunk* purchased by 
Mr, Wftgner, and the cartage of office fur- 
niture from Lfnrs Wharf to the ot&ce 
in Washington 

TieasQTy Beiwrtment 

Secrctary't Office 
Oliver Wtilcoll, Secy, of Treasury 
Edward Janen, prittcjpal clerk, 



B««il Wtwd, 


CJerk, 


Robert Jones He*tli 


do 


David Shute, 


do 


Jeremiah Harwocxl, 


do 


Daniel Sheldon, 


do 


VVilliAin Ksenlwek, 


Messenger, 


Comptrotlfft Office. 


Jolin Steele, Comptroller, 


David Rawn, Priccipal Clerk, 


Nathan Lufborough 


, Clerk 


Andrew Ross, 


do 


John Laub 


do 


William Fekh 


do 


John Bank'i 


do 


William Dupuy 


do 


John U'utidsjde 


do 


John Robs, 


do 



9224.48 
351.40 
5U.CI0 
1(N.S7 
175.00 
£50.00 

e&.oo 



2127.43 



2^.30 



So.ot 



2«S2.5I 



IMdIi. Cu. 



122S.43 



221.61 
1447.04 
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Treasury Department (Continued). 
Comptrollers Office. 
Brought on 
Ger\'as Hall, 
Joseph Chambers, 



Clerk 
do 
John Malcolm, do 
Henry Chambers, do 
Hezekiah Rogers, do 
John Borrows, Messenger, 
John Woodside, (advanced him and held 
r.ccountable) 300. 



2652.51 
150. 
160. 
150. 
150. 
185. 
66.52 



Treasurers Office. 
Samuel Meredith, Treasurer 
William Doughty, Prinl Clerk 
James Paxton, 
Samuel Brook 

Auditors Office. 

Richard Harrison, Auditor 
Patrick Ferrall, Principal clerk 
Robert Underwood, clerk 
James Bumside, do 

John Gibson, do 

Benjamin Mif9in do 

Robert Gillespie do 

William P. Gardner do 
William Heyl do 

Joseph Taylor do 

Silvester Woodward do 
Albright Fogle, Messenger 



Commissioner of the Revenue's Office. 
William Miller, Commissioner (no charge) 
Doyle Sweeny, Principal Clerk 
Samuel Eakin, Clerk 
Joseph Thaw, do 
Michael Gitts, Messenger 

Expenses attending the removal of his 
Office from Philadelphia to Washington.. 



516.54 
440. 
302. 
164. 



373.95 
33.25 
341.85 
180. 
260. 
167.25 
325.50 
175. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
120 



2276.80 



245. 

90. 

100. 

135. 

^70! 
200.48 



No. of 
Aoo't 



10 



Dolls. Cte. 



3804.03 



1422.64 



2276.80 



770.48 
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Treasury Department (Continued). 
Regiatera Office. 
Joseph Nourse, Register 
Joshua Dawsun Clerk, 
Joshua Stretch, do 

Charles Tompkins, do 
Michael Nourse, do 
Richard Freeman do 
William James, do 

John McGowan, do 
William Lytton, do 
Henry Kramer, do 

William Mackey do 
John B. Rittenhouse do 
John Burchan do 

William Storj-, do 

James Stuart do 

Thomas Waterman do 
Thomas L. Griffin do 
Charles DeKrafft do 
George Mitchell do 
Solomon Stenger, Messenger, 
John Little, Clerk, 
Thomas W^aterman, additional, 
William James, do 

Disbursements by the Register incidental to 
the removal of the Treasury Department 
from Philadelphia to the City of Wash- 
ington 

Department of War. 
Samuel Dexter, Sec. of War, (no charge) 
John Newman, Principal clerk, 
Samuel Lewis. Jr., do 

John Goulding, do 

Nathan Jones, do 

William Markwood, Messenger, 



799.69 

45S.23 

384.25 

486. 

220. 

64. 
220. 
281.50 
433.11 
100. 
300. 
100. 
282. 
237.64 
160. 
429. 

76. 
248. 

68.98 

76.38 
445. 

87.77 
210.50 

6157.06 



2333.58 



50. 

28.60 
150. 

36. 
121.53 

386.03 



Disbursements by Mr. Newman incident to 
the removal of the War Office from Phila- 
delphia to the City of Washington 32.71 



Ko of 
Aoo't. 



11 

12 
13 



14 



16 



16 



OolU. CU. 



6167.05 
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Department of War (Continued). 
Accountant of the War Department. 
William Simmons, Acc't. 
Peter Hugnor, Principal Clerk, 
Robert Ellis, clerk, 

John Brown, do 

Jeremiah Condy do 
John Abbot, do 

John T. Watson, do 
Jonathan Habted, do 
Jamea Eakin, do 

Benjamin Bett^rton, do 
James HcxInetL do 

Charles Steele, Messenger, 

Navy Department. 
Benjamin Stoddert, Secretary of the Navy, 
Abishai Thomas, Principal Clerk, 
Charles W. Goldsborough, Clerk, 
Jeremiah Nicols, do 

George Sutherland, Messenger, 

Accountant of the Navy's Office. 
Thomas Turner, Accountant, 
Thos. H. Gilliss, Clerk, 
George McDaniel, do 

Joseph Meclilin, do 

Alexander Bailey, do 

Mark StookweJ , do 

William Exiey do 

John Craven, do 

Thomas Sotherland, Me^tenger, 

Abishai Thomas, additional 

Secretary of the Senate's Office. 
Samuel A. Otis, Secretary, 
Robert Heysham, Principal Clerk, 
John Dempsi*?, Clerk, 
James Jlatliers, Doorkeeper to the Senate 

for removing office papers. 
Ditto, for removing his family, 
James Mathers, Jr., Asst. Doorkeeper 





Naof 
Aoe't. 


DoU*. CU. 


717. 






558.56 






391.43 






430. 






450. 






390. 






100. 






360. 






100. 






370.68 
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105. 


17 




4202.57 




439.81 






57.30 






76. 






53.50 






103.03 


18 




729.64 






124.51 






178.50 






21.61 






235.09 






59.89 






35. 






56. 






147.90 






23.20 






881.70 


19 




250. 


20 


1131.70 


849.31 






345. 






352. 






136.19 


21 


1682.60 


340. 


22 


340. 


131.19 


23 


131.19 
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V 


^^^^M Navy Department (Continued). 
^^^^H Cleik of the House of fiepreseutativea 




Ko. of 
Aeo't. 


IXtlli, ct«. ^^^1 


^^^^H Jonatban W. Cunily, Cl^rk H. Reps. 


100. 




^^H 


^^^^B Joha H. Oswald, (>rincipal clerk, 


ui.m 




^^^M 


^^^^^1 Joaias W. King, L-krk, 


390. 




^^^B 


^^^^^B 8amu(^l Andorsori, do 

^^^^^1 DisbursetnentB of Mr. Cundy incidental to 


87. 7e 




■ 


719.72 


^^^^^^ the removal of his office^ 


138.20 


24 


857.92 ^^1 


%B7.92 


^^^^H Joseph Wheaton, ^rgeant at Arms, 


45.i5 


2& 


^^H 


^^^^H Thomas Claxton. Doorkeeper, 


im,2S 


20 


^^^B 


^^^^1 Thomaa thinn, Asst. Doarkc^ifer, 
^^^H General Post Office. 


lei. 


27 


332.A0 ^^H 


332.60 


^^^^^H Jcseph Hnhersihani, Postmaster Cenl. 


300. 




H 


^^^^H Abraiiam Bradky, As^t. do 


373.75 




^Bi 


^^^H Tuni.s Q. Craven, Ckrk, 


150. 




^^H 


^^^H Robert Howe, C^ief Clerk, 


150. 




^^^B 


^^^^^B David Shoemaker, Ckrk, 


300. 




^^H 


^^^^^K Phineas Bradley, ditto. 


300. 




^^H 


^^^^^^ VViHiam Wright, ditto. 


112.50 




^^^H 


^^^^H^ Tuppan Webater, ditto. 


112.50 




^^H 


^^^^H^ Jofleph BorrowB, Messenger, 


ISO. 




^ 


15)48.75 


^^^^H Removal of papers and furniture 


4UJ.73 


28 


2363.48 H 




^^^^M Attorney General 






^^M 


^^^^^1 Charka Lee, Attorney General. 




29 


33a. 05 ^^1 


^^^^H Geneial Expenaea. 




^^1 


^^^^^^1 Amount of Diahiirscntrnt-t. 






^^H 


^^^^B by Israel Whekn, agent for lb& removal 






^^H 


^^^^^B of the Public t>cpartmenl;s. : from the 5th 






^^^B 


^^^^1 June, ISOO, to the nth February, 1901, 






^^H 


^^^^^H for the wagijon and charter hire of vessels 






^B 


^^^^^L^ employed in the transportation of the 






H 


^^^^^^^H Presidents furniture, and the recnrda and 






^1 


^^^^^P furniture of the public offices, from Phila- 






H 


^^^^^B delphia to the C'lly of Washington, in- 






■ 


^^^^^B chiding various pn^meutB fur rnrpenterA 






H 


^^^^^B work, porterage and insurance, with hi» 






H' 


^^^^B coromisaion of 27, per cent ,.,. 




30 


15293.23 ■ 
4Sln5.57 M 
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Treasury Department. 
Registers Office, 29th March, 1802. 

Joseph Nourse, Register. 
Total amount of monies paid on account of 
the removal in the year 1800. .. .Amount 

of Warrants per ledger, folio 71 

Ditto in 1801, per do. folio 61 

Deduct repayment, 

Deduct for President of the United States. . 11759.38 

Congress 9000. 

Foot ways in Washington 10000. 

As above 



No. of 
Aoc't 



Dolla. etc. 



72682.68 


6320.27 


79002.95 


78. 


78924.95 



30759.3 



48165.57 
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(gl) 
Account of expenses incarr&i by Oliver Wolcott, in 
cullseque^^ce of the rtivioi^al of the Ooveniinmit, 
frttm Philadetpliia to the City of Wa^shington, 

For chests and cases and expeiiaos of packing 
furniture 

Porterage and other small expenses, 

Uoua« rent in Philadelphia 

Freight of baggage and furniture ..,,,,...,,,..,.. 

Loss oti the sale of sundi^ ttrtklea of furniture 
(at least) . .. , 

Extra expenses at PbiladBlphia., »nd in travelling, 
and at the City of Washington . ................. 

Etolla ra , 

D««mber 20th ISOO. 

I ftuthorjze Edward Jon^ft, Esq., to rwei\'e pay- 
ment of the above uccuunt, (after settled) for my nue. 

Olivek VVoLt^tn'T. 

N. B. Part of toy furuiture remains at Phila- 
delphia, the storage and removal of which will oc 
cation further expen.w, which in my opinion ought to 
be borne by the United States, and will acpordinj^ly 
be- claimed l>y me when thu amount of said expense 
ia ascertained. 

OUVEK WoLtXFTT. 



(g2) 
The voucher, being the peraonol account of Mr. 
Stoddert, has been misplaced on the files of the 
treasurj' and cannot be found in time to be exhibited, 
or the particulars forming the aggn^gate amount of 
Dollars, 439,S1 aa stated in the abstract. 

Joseph KoLftSE, Regi.ster. 
23rd April 1SD2. 



152. 4S 

3l.ft7 
66.66 
43.02 

50. 

16&.S4 
510.34 
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(g3) 






The United 8tate» 






to Joseph Haherahatn, 






Poatmaater General. Dr. 






To expense of removing mTself and family, consisting 






of five persons, from Philadeiphia to Washington 






City, viz: 






To cost of packages and cases of furniture, packing 






and porterage in Philadelphia 




58.92 


To insurance — ^not insured 






To freight, not paid, being sent in vessel with post 




office goods 






To stage hire 




46. 


To expenses on road 




36. 


To expenses at Tavern and boarding house in Phila- 






delphia and Washington beyond ordinary expenses. 




65. 


To actual damages and loss of furniture and storeage 






at Georgetown, supposed 




94.08 


General Post Office, 




300.00 


Washington City, Oct. 15, 1800. 






Joseph Habebshau, P. M. G. 







(g4) 




Dr. United States 






To Charles Lee. 






To expenses in removing my family and furniture 






to the District of Columbia, amounting to the sum 






of $338.05 Cents, as specified below, viz : — 






1799 






Mfl.v 25 Packincr of furniture 




40. 


Cartage and drayage 




8.50 


June 6, Freight paid Capt. EUwood, 




157. 


Drayage in Columbia, 




3.93 


1800 






June 15, Freight to Capt. Hand 




17. 


PanlrncHk fiTirl d l*A Vftlf* flf Slindn^S 




7.82 


X ULacI^C itliU uxa^a^^c ux ouaavkaa^o 




Freight to Capt. EUwood 




2. 


Expenses in removing my family from Phila- 






delphia to Columbia, being eight persons 






in niiTnt^r in 170^ 




101.80 


Ill UUIIIUC&y 1*4 M.»OVf 




Errors excepted. 


338.05 


CHABtES Lee. 
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IgS} 




United States 






To Samuel Utredith Dr. 






For amount of expenses incurred by removing hift 






family from PhiladclpliiD to the City iif Waah- 






ingtdti, 






To hay &.c, and packing furniture 




14. 


Expenses on the ront! from Philndel|ihia 




110. 


Expenses iti brinpinfj Mrs, ilcrtdith and reniaindeT 






of my (aiiiily from Phihidelpbui, wlio had beta 






iiimvoidfthly detained tlitTu (going there int-luded) . 




148. 


Dead ivint of house in Phihidel[ihia 2 mouths ,.,..,. 




105.54 


Lo*a BUfitained in china, furniture, &c 




100. 


Paid for clean ing, whitewashing and sundry r«pain 






d«>ne to the house necessary for the ftwommadation 






of m¥ family 




20- 


Unpacking furnityrCf <tc, &;c. , . 




10. 






516.64 


Ileceinber 1800. 






fiAUUZL MRREDITH 






Treoavrer of the 






United Slates. 






(gfl> 






John Steele''B Account of 






Extra Expenses. 






1800 






May 24tli Samuel Salter and others 


1 


55.75 


29th Ineurance Co. of Penna. 


2 


21. 


June 16th Thomas Jxirrain & Son 


3 


27.45 


25th John Hall »nd others 


4 


15.10 


July Ifith ThomuB Lorrnin &. Son and other*. .,..,., 


5 


25. 


Travelifng expenses aa far on niy jovirney aa Potomac, 






in which are included eiuidr}' »niall tiuma expended 






previous to my departure from Pbilndelphia, too 






iueonjiideraWe to be vouched or placed under any 






other head 




110. 


Note. I received from the Bank on the above 




j^&4.30 


account un advance ol |30().^the bnlanre of whtch I 






am now ready to returp, and conaidering Ihnt I did 






not removt* my family to Waslnngton, but to Carolina, 






it tH my purticular d^ntre tlmt the AwHtor will be 






so good tt» to consult the Secretary of the Treaiury 







^^^^F ^S^^P Reprints. 23;^ ^^^H 


^^H fts to the effect which that circumstanw should pro- 




^H 


^^1 duce. If both or either of them should be of opinion 




^^^M 


^^H that I am precluded bj it from any atlowaupe what' 




^^^M 


^^1 ever, 1 will most diei?rfu]1y acquiesce, and return itn- 




^^^H 


^H mediately to the bank the whole aum received. 




^^^H 


^^K JOBK STCEIf. 




^^1 


^^M The above account is in mj oplnioD stated on 




^^M 


^^^^^ proper prindpk. 




^^^M 


^^^^L OU%'E« WOLCOTT. 




^^M 


^ NoU. The difference between three hundred dot- 




^^M 


^^M lars received by Mr. Steele, and twohuDdre<i end fifty 




^^^M 


^^B four dollars, thirty cents, as above stated u*as rc- 




^^^M 


^^H turned. 




^^^1 


^^M Joseph Nourse. 




^^^1 


^^M SegUter. 




^H 


^M (ff?) 


^H 


^^^^ The Dnited States 




^^^1 


^^^^ft To Richard HarHscyn Dr. 




^^1 


^^m For amount of the following expens&a jnt-urred by bini 




^^1 


^^H* in removing hia family and furniture from Phila* 




^^^1 


^^M delpbta to the District of Columbia, viz: — 




^^1 


^^B Cues, cords &c including packing and porterage at 




^^1 


^^" PhilodelphiB 




^^H 


r Wharfage and porterage of furniture at Georgetown, 




^^H 


^^m Unpacking, repuiritig and fixing furniture at do. ., . . 




^^^1 


^^H Eicpenses of niyatlf and servant from Philadelphia to 




^^^H 


^^B Geor^town in the public stage .................. 




^^H 


^^H Do of Mr9. Harrisjon and three faervanta to do, in 




^^^H 


^^H private carriage 




^^H 


^^M Dead rent paid in Georgetown, previous to the Utli 




^^^H 


^^H June when I ga%'e up my house in Philadelphia.. . . 




^^^1 


^^1 LosH and damage of furniture — this cannot be aacer- 




^^^H 


^^m tained with precision; but as a variety of articles 




^^^1 


^^H of value are known to be actually lost or broken, 




^^^^^^ 


^^H others injured and some, to avoid the Expense of 




^^^1 


^^H paeking and freight, were left behind or sold much 




^^^1 


^^H below their cost: I estimate this item nnder the 




^^^H 


^^H true amount, in fixing it at. ................... . 




^^H 
^^H 


^H October Srd, 1800. 




^^^H 


^^^^^ R. HA.anIso^^ 




J 



^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 
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^^H (gs) 




^^ 


^^^^^^^ The United States 




^^^1 


^^^^^^^L To Joseph yoarxe, Regiiter of the TreanMrj/ 




^^H 


^^^^^V 




^^1 


^^^^K^^ For hJB «xpensfiB in consequence of the remciviil of 




^H 


^^^^^^^L the government of the United Statee to the Ci^ 




^^^1 


^^^^^^^^F of Washington. 




^^H 


^^^^^H For his expanses from Philadelphia Id Oeorgetown 




^H 


^^^^^B for the purpose of tiiakiiig nrrangnments for tfa« 




^^^1 


^^^^^H removal of himself and family 




^^B 


^^^^H For expense of packing up 






^^^^^^^ 804 feet board 




2.10 H 


^^^^^H 20 IbB. Nails 




^^^^^H 22 




3.22 H 


^^^^^^^B 1328 fe^t boards 




£6.6« H 


^^^^^^^^H John Hall, hiniBelf and hands in making boKcs , , . . 




32.8fl H 


^^^^^^^H . , , 




3.08 ■ 


^^^^^H 




e.08 H 


^^^^^^^^H Twine, Mrds and bmndy to the men 




^H 


^^^^^^^H Packing Iwjking glaews, china and furniture in 




^^H 


^^^^^^^^^H Pliilaiielphia 




^^M 

^^H 


^^^^^^^^1 Porterage, and sundry expenses, do. ........... - 




^^^^^^H do in Geotn 




^^H 


^^^^^^H Unpacking fiintiture wt Georgetown and e?cp«nses. . 




^^H 


^^^^H^^^ For the hire of two carriages for the eonveyani* 




^^H 


^^^^L of Diyeelf, Mrt!. Noiirs«, children and servants.. 




ISO. ^^1 


^^^^^H l<'nr the exp«niM!ii uf myself and fnniilj on the ruad, 




^^^M 


^^^^^H tncluding 3 white servants and 2 bUck ^rvante . . , 




^^M 


^^^^H Paid Barrett & Shoemaker, as per their teceiptn for 




^^^M 


^^^^^^^ the premium of ingurdnce on my furniture &hip])rd 




^^H 


^^^^^^^^H at Philadelphia on board the Hchooner Experiment 




^^H 


^^^^^^^^ as per invoice ami policy, 4000 dotlnrii. at 2 per cent 




^^M 


^^^^K Paid ThoiTinH Cuthbcrt rent in Philadelphia at 3(J0 




^H 


^^^^^^^^L dnllar!^ per annum, from l&t April ISOft, my rent 




^1 


^^^^^^^^f comiiicneinj; nn the same day at (reorgctuun 




60.80 H 


^ My extra expenses in Philadelphia after quitting my 




^1 


^^^^^1 houHe, including servant!! and horses, from Friday 




^1 


^^^^H to Tuesday, deducting my common expends. , . , . . 




40. ■ 


^^^^^H Mt extra expent^-^a in Gcorgetovfn, including myself 




^^H 


^^^^^1 and horwa at & tavern and other expenses previonK 




^^H 


^^^^^H to fixing my family 




^H 


^^^^^^ From the breakage of glass and china war?, injury 




^^^1 


^^^^^^^L sustaintd by niv fumitttre, loas of sundry artietea 




^^^M 


^^^^^^^^ in removing from my house in Pliitadelphia to the 




2 
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vessel, and from the vessel at Georgetown wharf to 






my house, I am at a loss to fix the compensation 






therefor, but taking the aggregate value of the whole 






at 4000 dollars, I charge 3 per cent for said dam- 






ages and losses 




120. 


Dollars 




~iimj^ 


Joseph Noubse. 






(g9) 




Dr The United States 






To Hatnuel A. Otis. 






For expenses of removal, himself and family, &c. 






from Philadelphia to the City of Washington. 






1800 






Nov. 8, To Oliver, laborer per bill 1 




8. 


Fielding, packing do 2, 




74.10 


Maxwell do 3, 




6. 


Tenant, do 4, 




2.60 


R. Taylor, do 5 




12. 


Abbott, do 6, 




6.37 


Boyer, do 7 




61.90 


Coles, do 8, 




21.09 


Insurance against seas, 9 




62. 


Anthony, storage, 10, 




10. 


1 ravelling expenses for myself and family 




205.62 


19 days dead rent, Philadelphia, loss on sale of sun- 






dry articles too bulky for removal and breakage of 






furniture removed 




335. 


A. Casely, passage, (domestic of S. A. 0.) 14 




12.26 


Joseph Dougherty, labor 15 




16. 


Pontius D. Still, bill 16 




9.57 


James Mathers, expense of one of my servant girU 






passage, (domestic of S. A. 0.) 17 




14. 


Errors excepted 




$849.31 


City of Washington 






October 8tli, 1800. 






(Signed) Samuel A. Otis. 






Note. — Should any small bills be omitted, Mr. 






Otis reserves liberty to exhibit them in a future ac- 






count. In the original, the expenses of his clerks 






and messengers were introduced, these being deducted. 






leaves the foregoing items and amount. 
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(Copy) 
The United ^'tales 

To Jonathan W. Condy, 

CUrk of the Ho. of Rrpn. 



Dr. 



For his exiwtises incuri'ed in consequence of the rft- 
mo\'a| of tlie seat of government from Philadelphia, 

to the City of VVashirigtoii . 

VVashington, 

November ITth, 1800. 

(Signed) Jonathan W. CoKur. 



(gll) 
Dr. The United Htalen, 

To^WUliatn Simntona, Acct. Dept. of War. 

For expenses iucurred by the removal of himself and 
fiiniily, from Philndelphia lo the City of Waabing- 
ton, viz: — 

E.xpense of himself from Philadelphia to the City 
of Wiishington, and while there for the purpose of 
looking for n hou^, for the accommodation of his 
family, and whieh at that time he did not auccee*!.. 

Expenses of packing Uoxes, wrappers, 4c. for the 
purpose of securing his furniture, , , ■ . , 

Of packing, &e, and carting the same to the vessel 
lit Philadelphia 

Of himself and family living in Philadelphia, after 
the furniture vre-s packed up and unable to keep 
house 

On the rood from Philadelphia to Georgetown, 11 
in number ...,.,..,.. 

Of two carriages for the conveyance of his family and 
part of h is baggage ,...., 

In Georgetown, before bis furniture bad arrived that 
he could j^t into the hou&e that was hired for 
hia ft<WJmmodAtion , , ,.,,.,., 

For Transportation from Georgotown to his house in 
the City of Washington, near the Eastern Branch, 
upwards of tlirec milea 

For actual loss on furniture in Philadelphia in dis- 
posing of a number of arlietes not convenient to 
move ..,..,..,...-.,-,.-,., 

For a large looking gla*s, several pictures, ft quan- 
tity of china and a large dining table broke, and 



100. 



30. 



60. 
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damage done to sundry other articles of furniture 
in moving them up from the Eastern Branch 

For two months dead rent of his house in Phila- 
delphia, which he was obliged to loose 

Of freight of sundry articles by private conveyance 
that he could not get on ho&td of public vessels 

Dollars 



84. 
60. 
28. 



I have not collected all the bills that I have to 
pay, but I am convinced that the sum of seven hun- 
dred and seventeen dollars is that of the necessary 
expenses attending the removal of myself and family 
from Philadelphia to the City of Washington. 
City of Washington, 
October 7th, 1800. 

Wm. Simmons. 



(gl2) 
Expenaes incurred by the Accountant of the Navy 
Department in removing the office from Philadel- 
phia to the City of Waghington. 

raid John Muke for boxes, &c. for packing papers, 
book cases, &c 

Paid Jonathan Jackson for repairing desks, &c. 
broke and injured by removing 

Paid accountants travelling expenses from Philadel- 
phia to Georgetown 

Washington, August 4, 1800 



33.60 

52.51 i 

38.50 
124.51 i 
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OFFICERS. 
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J Lewis J. D.vvis, 
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\ Allen C. Clark. 
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COMMITTEES. 



On Communications. 

W. B. Bryan, Chairman, 
Hugh T. Taggart, James Dudley Morgan, 

M. I. Weller, Allen C. Cl.\rk. 

On Membership. 

A. B. Haqner, Chairman, 
M. I. Weller, James F. Hood, 

A. R. Spofford, W, B. Bryan. 

On Publication. 

John B. Larner, Chairman, 
Mary Stevens Beall, "W. B. Bryan, 

J. Dudley Morgan, J. Henley Smith, 

Lewis J. Davis. 

On Building. 

Lewis J. Davis, Chairman, 
James F. Hood, Mrs. Mary Stevens Beall. 

J. Ormond Wilson, Weston Flint, 

On Exchange. 

James F. Hood, Chairman, 
J. Ormond Wilson, Mrs. Mary Stevens Beau.. 
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COMMUNICATIONS MADE TO THE COLUMBIA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

(Continued from Page 180, Vol. S.) 
1905. 
Jan. 9. The Various Efforts tn Establish a Free Public 

Library in the City of Washington. "W. Dawson 

Johnston. Published in this volume. 
Feb. 13. Williain Duane; Public Printer and Bookseller in 

the Early Days of Washington City. Allen C. 

Clark. Published in this volume. 
Mar. 14. The Rise of the Episcopal Church in the District 

of Columbia. Arthur S. Browne. Published in 

this volume. 
Apr. 10. Curious Customs in the Past as Gleaned from the 

Early Issues of the Newspapers in the District 

of Columbia. Allan B. Slaiison. Published in 

this volume. 
May 8, Development of the Postal Service in the United 

States. Francis C. Huebner. Published in this 

Tolnme. 
Nov. 13. Eloquence of Congress; Some Historic Notes. A. 

R. SpofiFord, LL.D. Published in this volume. 
Dec. 11. A Fire in an Old-Time P Street Tavern, and What 

it Disclosed. W. B. Brj'an. Published in this 

yoluine. 

Reprints. 

Extract from an Address to the people of the United States 
on the subject of the Report of a Committee of the House of 
Representatives, appointed to examine and report, whether 
monies drawn from the Treasury, have been faithfully applied 
to the objects for which they were appropriated, and whether 
the same have been regularly accounted for (Report presented 
to Congress April 29th, 1802), by Oliver Woleott, late Secre- 

3S5 
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tary of tb^ Tnzsary. dated at Litefafield. Conoectieot. July 
12th. I¥f2. 

Alw> ffxtra^ from Report of Committer appointed to make 
frzamination of rach expenditures, ineloding an aceoimt of 
payments made at the Treasury for the removal of the oflBeers 
and clerks of the several Executive Departments to the seat 
of Government: also the expenses attending the removal of 
papers, books, &c. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE COLUMBIA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 

ELEVENTQ ANNl^AL. MEETTNO. 

77th meeting. January 9, 1905. 

The Society listened to a communication by Mr. W. Dawson 
Johnston, authtsr of the recently publishetl history of the 
Library of Congress, on the various efforts to establish a free 
library in this city. The subject was discussed by Mr. J. 
Ormond Wilson, and Vice-President Spofford who oeeupied 
the chair. The audience numbered about 45 members and 
guests. The evening: closed with the annual reports and 
elections, Messrs. M, I. Weller and W. B. Bryan acting as 
tellers for the latter. 

78th meeting. Fehruanj 13, 1905. 

Mr. Allen C. Clark, author of "Greenfield and Law in the 
Federal City," read a communication on William Duane, 
public printer and bookseller in the early days of Washington 
City. The sxibject was discussed by Mr. W. B. Bryan and 
Vice-President Spofford. President Kasson announced the 
passing by both Houses of Congress of the bill ' ' To mark the 
grave of Major Pierre Charles L 'Enfant," in which project 
the Society has taken such an interest and to secure which, 
one of the Board of Managers has devoted so much of his time 
and thought. Present about 95 members and guests. 

79fh meeting. March 14, 1905. 

The third in the series of communications on the history 
of the various religious denominations in the District of 
Columbia, wliich is being specially written for this Society, 
wa."* presented by Mr. Arthur S. Browne, his subject being 
"The Rise of the Episcopal Church in the District." 

The discussion of the subject which followed was partici- 
17 Z57 
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pated in by Mrs. Ballioger and ]!k[essrs. Weller, Bryan* Davis, 
Spofford and W. Mosbj Williams. 

Presideot Kasson occupied the chair, and there were present 
about 55 members and guests. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Max Lansbiirgh, those present 
were presented with an interesting booklet, ** Historic Points 
of Intereiit in the District.^' 

80th meeting, April 10, 1905, 

Mr. Allan B. Slanson, Chief of the Periodical Division, 
Library of Congress, presented the commtmication of the 
evening taking as his subject "Carious Customs of the Past 
as Gleaned from the Early Issues of Newspapers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia." 

The subject was discugsed by Mr. Weller, Mr. Bryan, and 
President Kasson wlio occupied the ehair. Present about 
50 members and guests. 

8Ut meeting. May 8, 1905. 

The communication of the evening was by Mr, Francis C, 
Huebner, of the Post Office Department, and dealt with the 

development of the Postal Service of the United States. 

The subject was discussed by Messrs W. B. Bryan, J. 
Tileston Granger, William Henry Dennis, M. I. Weller, J. 
Blakeslee- Johnston and Mrs. M. S. Beall. Corresponding 
Secretary Welter presided and there were present about 50 
members and guests. 

8Snd meeting. November 13, 1905. 

Vice-President A. R. Spofford deliA'cred the communication 
of the evening, his theme bein^: "Eloquence of Congress: 
Some Historic Notes"- Vice President Ilagner moved a vote 
of thanks. 

President Kasson occupied the chair and there were present 
about 90 members and guests. 

83rd meeling. Decemier 11, 1905. 

The communication of the evening was by Mr. W. B. Bryan, 
Chronicler of the Societj% who under the head of "A Fire in 
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an Old-Time F Street Tavern, and What it Disclosed," 
grouped many miscellaneous items of interest. The various 
subjects touched upon were discussed by Miss E. B. Johnston, 
Mrs. Ballinger and Messrs. Kasson, Blount, Waller, Zevely, 
Riggs, Keefer and Blakeslee-Johnson. 

President Kasson in the chair; present about 90 members 
and guests. 



LUNCHEON. 



The afternoon of February 22, 1905, will ever be mem- 
orable in the records of the Columbia Ilistorieal Society 
because of the handsome entertainment provided for them 
by Vice-President FTjigntT, who invited the Society and a 
number of distinguished guests to a luncheon at the Hotel 
Shorehani, from 2 to 5 o'clock, "to celebrate the birthday of 
the Father of his Country." 

The Banquet Hall was gay with flags and palms, while over 
the mantel at the head of the room, hung a fine portrait of 
Washington artistically draped in the national colors. The 
luncheon table glowed with the light of wax tap<ers under 
crimson shades, delightingr the eye with the daintiness of its 
service, while the palate wasi tickled with the excellence of 
the dishes served. 

Outdoors the weather was bright and clear, indoors but 
one thing was lacking for the perfect enjoyment of so well- 
planned an occasion and that was the presence of our genial 
host, detained at home by the sudden and alarming illness of 
his wife. 

In the absence of Vice-President Hagner, the guests were 
welcomed by President Ka.ssun, who wanned the hearts of all 
present by a glowing tribute to the character and services of 
the man to whom more than to any other, we owe our national 
life and ingtitutions. 

A letter from General Washington to Colonel Baylor, full 
of the devotion to the welfare of one's eountrj' that should 
animate the heart of every true citizen, was read by the 
Secretary. 

Mr, Lewis J. Davis read extracts from the General's will 
relative to his property in this city and made appropriate 
remarks. Mr. George C. Hcnning added an anecdote which 
pleasantly showed the correctness of the surveying done by 
Washington, himself, while planning the city. 
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Vice-President Spofford, in an informal talk, brought out 
many of the personal traits of the man, Washington, and 
complimented the Society on the good work they had done in 
the field of authentic history. 

President Kasson then introduced the subject of changing 
the date of the Presidential Inauguration. The resulting 
discusssion was participated in by Messrs. John Joy Edson, 
J. J. Hemphill, A. R. Spofford and M. I. Weller. 

Vice-President Spofford moved a vote of thanks to our 
absent host, seconded by Mr. Davis and unanimously carried. 

The remainder of the time was given to the luncheon and 
to pleasant conversation. 



KKASrHER'S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1905. 

Db. 

Httlnnce last report $811.98 

Dues 1905 870.00 

liifo Membership 100.00 

Sale of Publications __^:^ 

$1811.48 

Cb. 
Kxpense on account of 

Printing Volume $342.16 

Shoreham Hotel 150.00 

Secretary 150.00 

Printing, etc., 63.11 

Sundries 11.75 

Balance 1094.46 

$1811.48 

WiLLLVM A. MeABNS, 

Treasurer. 
Chables S. Bbadley, 
Albion K. Pabbis, 
Chables P. Willlvms, 
Auditing Committee. 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RECORDING 
SECRETARY, 1905. 

To the President and Members of the Colutnbia Bistorical 

Society : 

The Recording Secretary submits this, the Twelfth Annual 
Report, beginning with the 77th meeting, January 9, 1905, 
and ending with the 83rd meeting on December 11, of the 
same year. 

The Secretary's mailing list shows 8 resignationsj 5 deaths 
and 10 new members during the year, making a total of 271 
names carried on the Society's ILst of members. 

The Board of Managers has held 9 meeting, at which the 
average attendance has been 10, The Society has held 7 
meetings in the Banquet Hall of the Hotel Shoreharn. at 
whieh the average attendance has been 71, a much better 
showing than last year, when the average was but 55. Seven 
historical communications were made to the Society and its 
guests and 33 persons diseussed the different subjects pre- 
sented- 

A new feature in volume 9 of Th€ Records, published this 
year, is the addition of three interesting reprints of scarce 
and early pamphlets concerning the District of Columbia. 
One of these reprints is enriched by the half-tone reproduction 
of a miniature likeness uf Tobias Lear, Secretary to George 
Washington. 

On the 22rid of February, the Society was entertained at a 
luncheon given at the Shoreharn by Vice-President Hagner 
to "commemorate the Birthday of the Father of his Countiy." 

The Board has lost the wise counsels of Profe-s.sor McGee 
because of bis appointment as Director of the Public Museum 
in St. Louis. He is a charter member and has been one of the 
managers in its Governing Board ever since its organization. 
But though compelled to sever his connection with the Board, 
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Professor McGee retains his membership and interest in the 
Society. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Mr. M. I. Weller, reports 
that all letters have been promptly answered and information 
furnished whenever requested, though often involving many 
hours of patient research. 

Faithfully, 

Mary Stevens Beall, 
Recording Secretary. 
January 8, 1906. 



TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CURATOE. 



To the President and Members of the Columbia Historical 
Socicly: 

I suhniit this my twelfth annual report as your Curator. 

DuriiifT the year 1905 I received and remitted to the Treas- 
urer ^'^O.j'fO derived from the sale of our puhlications, being 
two copies of Voluint> I„ three copies of Vohune IL, two 
copies of Volume IIL, two eopies of Vohime IV. and three 
cnpips of Volume V. I sent to n niemher a copy of Volume 
V. and also of Vuhime VL, it being shown that he was entitled 
to them. I sent to another member brochures Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 
7 of Vohime I., he also being entitled to them, 

Pollowins? is a list of the Society's acquisitions during the 
year by giH and exchange : 

CONTRIBUTfONS TO THE HISTORICAL SoCIETY OP JloMTANA. 

Vol. v., 1904-. In exchange with the Society. 

GuroE TO TUE Ascnn'ES of the (JovEaNMENT op the U. 8. 
IN Washington. Publication No. 14. Presented by the 
Carnegie Institution, 

Wisconsin State Histohical Soctety Collections. Vol, 
in. Presented by the Society. 

Ikvk.'^tioations into the Affairs op D. op C. under their 
Administration by Gov, Shepherd. 4 vols. Presented by 
Mr. E. Francis Riggs. 

Souvenirs op tur Inauguration op Pbesident Roosevelt. 
(8 pieces.) Presented by Miss Cordelia Jackson. 

Lettrrs and Documents Reij^ting to the D. op C. (25 
pieces.) Presented by Mr. Harry Barton. 

Pen Portrait op President Roosevelt, and a lar^e num- 
ber of newspapers relating to his inauguration. Presented 
by Miss Cordelia Jackson. 

iNAtrouBAL Medal, 1905, and form of appointment to ser- 
vice in inaugural parade. Presented by Mr. B, H. Warner. 
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Washington in Wab Time, 1902. Presented by Mr. 0. 
H, Oldroyd. 

American Bankers Association. Souvenir Volume' of the 
Washington meeting, 1905, Presented by the Editor. Mr. 
W. V. Cox. 

U. S. Capitol and Grounds. Daeunientary History. 1904. 
Presented by Mr. James F, Hood. 

West VmomiA Historical Magazine. Nos. 1 and 2, Vol. 
V. In exchange with the Society. 

Southern History Association. Nos, 1 to 6, Vol. IX. 
In exchange with the Assoeiation, 

James Monroe Papers, Benjamin Franklin Papers. 
List of the Vernon-Wager MSS. List of References on 
Impeachment, Presented by the Librarian of Congress. 

Grand Lodge of Iowa. Bulletin. Nos, 1 to 4, Vol. VIII. 
In exchange with the Grand Lodgfe, 

Kansas Historicai, Society, Report for 1903 and 1904. 
(1 vol,) In e.xchaiifjre with the Society. 

Ne^v York Public Library. Bulletins. Nos. 1 to 12, Vol. 
IX. In exchange with the Library. 

Mt'TtJAL Fire InsurjVnce Co. Semi-eentennial Historical 
Report, Presented by the Company. 

The University of North Cahouna. James Sprunt His- 
torical Monograph, No, 6. Diary op a Geological Tour 
BY Dr. Elisha Mitchell in 1827 and 1828, with Introduction 
and Notes by Dr. Kemp P. Battle, LL.D. Prom the His- 
torical Society of North Carolina. 

Report of the Librarian of Conoeess and Report op th£ 
Superintendent op the Library Building and Grounds, 
1905. Presented by the Librarian and Superintendent. 
Respectfully submitted, 

James P, Hood, 

Curator. 
Washi;<dton, D. C, 
February I, 1906. 



I 


! 


REPORT OP THE CHRONICLER. ^^^^^^H 


^^^^^ 


PRINCIPAL LOCAL EVENTS OF THE Y£AR 1^5. ^^^^^^^H 


^^M The Chronicler submitted the foUovring report : ^^^^^| 


^1 




^^^^H 


^^B 


7. 


William P. Richards appointed surveyor of the ^^^| 
District vice H. B. Looker, deceased. ^^^| 


^H Mar. 


23. 


Police regulation requiring property owners to re- ^^^H 
move ice and snow from the sidewalks declared ^^^| 
invalid by the court of appeals. ^^H 


^^^^^^^ 


26. 


Sunday issue of tbe Star newspaper begun. ^^^^ 


^^^^ 


26. 


Movement started to erect an auditorium building, ^^^^ 


^^^^^^h 


26. 


Changes in the names of streets in the northern ^^H 
section beyond the old urban limits announced. ^^^| 


^^^^^^^1 


26. 


Casualty Hospital enters its new building. ^^H 


^^^^^^B 


27. 


Change in the system, so that local taxes are de- ^^^| 
posited in local banks instead of in the U. S. ^^^H 
Trea»unr'. ^^^| 


^^^^^^^V 


28. 


District population by police census found to be ^^^| 
322,445. ^H 


^H Mny 


22. 


Eckington Presbyterian Church corner stone laid. ^^^| 


^^1 June 


6. 


Cotton statistics scandal made public. ^^^H 


^^^^^^^L 


27. 


L. E. McConias sueeeeds Sf. F. Morris as judge of ^^^| 
the court of appeals. ^^^^ 


^^^^^^B 


30, 


Introduction of typesetting machines in the Gov- ^^^^ 
ernment Printing Office investigated. ^^^H 


^H July 


11. 


Movement startal for retirement pensions for ^^^^ 
government employees. ^^^| 


^^^^^^^^L *' 


12. 


D. W. Baker appointed District Attorney to sue- ^^^^ 
eeed Morgan H. Beach resigned. ^^^^ 


^m Aug. 


21. 


Filtration plant of city water system placed in use. ^^H 


^^^F 1 


22. 


Thomas E. Waggaman indicted for embezzlement. ^^^| 


^^. 


1. 


Citii^ens' welcome to President Roosevelt on his re- ^^^H 
turn from his summer home. ^^^H 
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6. Alexander R. Mullowney appointed judge of the 
police court vice C. F. Scott, deceased. 

13. Henry L. West appointed District Conunissioner to 

succeed himself. 

17. Executive order allowing summary dismissals in the 

departmental service. 
30. Young Men's Christian Association's new building 

dedicated. 
Nov. 1. New ferry line to Alexandria started. 

28. Change in the date of inauguration favored at a 

meeting of the national committee. 
11. Aulick Palmer appointed U. S. Marshal to succeed 

himself. 

14. National City Bank begins business. 

18. American Security and Trust Co. removes to its 

new building. 
18. Centennial celebration of the establishment of 

public schools in the District. 
27. Rev. John Gordon resigns as president of Howard 

University. 



NECROLOGY. 

1903, June 2nd Edwin Charles Cutter. 

1904, February 21st John C. Parker. 

1905, September 15th Andrew Brown Duvall. 

1905, September 20th William Augustus Meix)y. 

1905, October 15th John Caldwkli. Poor. 
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Becoroea. a printer and publisher, IP. InipriBonment in C'al- 
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the bar of the Senate, 24. Controveraies between Gov. McKeuti 
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